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GOOD EFFECT OF THE KORNILOFF REBELLION 


OTHING KORNILOFF COULD DO would have 
helped Kerensky more than his attempt to overthrow 
him. That is the verdict of many observers on last 

week’s spectacular failure, for it seems 


portion of the principles of those in arms against his Govern- 

ment which is essential to the salvation of the Russian nation, 

he will prove himself to be the great man of our age.” 
**Korniloff’s move has reestablished Ker- 





to have left the Provisional Government 


ensky’s reputation as a revolutionary 





strengthened rather than weakened by 
the ordeal. Kerensky emerges with the 
added title of Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Russian armies, with a more: united 
Russia, which is now officially declared a re- 
public, behind him, and with promise of a 
new morale among the soldiers and sailors. 
Dispatches tell us that the Bolsheviki, or 
extreme radicals, are now virtually a unit 
for his leadership; while to avert civil war 
the Constitutional Democrats, the most 
influential of the non-Socialist parties, have 
offered to accept representation ih his 
reorganized Cabinet. At the same time 
the cause of military discipline and efficiency, 
on behalf of Korniloff raised his 
banner of revolt, scores a victory in Ker- 
ensky’s promise of sweeping reforms cur- 
tailing the p wer of soldiers’ committees— 
the units of enlisted men who under the 
new régime hive interfered with the strategy 
of the commauders and sought to handle 
all army affairs. ‘‘Henceforth,”’ announces 
the Premier, ‘‘the soldiers’ committees will 
control on ~ in internal affairs, and will not 
interfere in matters of military strategy.” 
This means, according to a United Press 
dispatch from Petrograd, that the author- 
ity of these committees will be confined to 
activities behind the fighting-lines, and 


which 


than a week. 





Cupy righted by Underwood & Underwood, 
KORNILOFF, 


Whose attempt to make the Russian 
Army a weapon to wrest the reins of 
Government from Premier Kerensky 
collapsed without bloodshed in less 


leader, and will result in the reunion of the 
entire Russian democracy,” affirms A. J. 
Sack, director of the Russian Information 
Bureau, in New York City, who thinks 
that ‘‘the manner in which the Army and 
Navy supported Kerensky in this crisis 
justifies the system of commissioners intro- 
duced into the Army by the Provisional 
Government, for it has made the Army 
eager and ready to defend at all costs the 
fruits of the revolution.” The situation 
is further illuminated by Jacob D. Baum, 
of Petrograd, a member of the Russian 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
gates, who is now on a mission to the 
United States. To a representative of the 
New York Evening Post Mr. Baum said: 


‘‘Kerensky had behind him the real 
forees of the country—the whole Army 
and the workingmen and peasants of Russia. 
No Government in Russia could exist even 
one hour if it did not have the support 
of these bodies. I know the power of 
these forces. 

“‘During the six months since the be- 
ginning of the revolution, Russian democ- 
racy has made wonderful progress in ‘organ- 
ization. The Army always was an organized 
body. Now it is also organized from a 
democratic view-point, because soldiers’ 
committees penetrate the Army through 
and through. And the workingmen are 








that on the front the authority of the 

military commanders will be supreme. This, remarks the New 
York Times, is ‘‘the best news that comes out of Russia 
contemporaneously with the announcement of Korniloff’s 
defeat.’’ And the New York Tribune thinks that “if Kerensky 
can suppress insurrection and at the same time annex that 


completely organized in councils. 

“There is not one city in the country 
where the soldiers and workingmen are not organized. When 
the conflict between Kerensky and Korniloff broke out, the 
entire revolutionary democracy, powerful and aroused, pro- 
claimed for Kerensky, who is vice-chairman of the Councils. 

**On the other hand, General Korniloff had but a few followers. 
whom he misled by telling them they were going to fight against 
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the Germans. With him were some of the men whom he had 
befriended and a few representatives of the landowner class. 
The proportion of the Russian people stood about 97 per cent. 
with Kerensky and on the other side 3 per cent., made up of one- 
third reactionaries and two-thirds revolutionary extremists. 
“As a result of the conflict, the extremists came over to the 

















CROSSING. 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


side of the Premier, which, you see, strengthened Kerensky’s 
position. 

**Who are the enemies of Russia to-day? Landowners and 
men who lost much by the fall of the old Government, and are 
determined to bring it back; a small section of irresponsible 
citizens, and—when Korniloff presented his ultimatum—a 
small group of extremists who wanted full power taken from the 
Coalition Government and given to the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates. These extremists were a negligible 
part of the democratic whole. The majority supported the 
coalition principles. 

“The general situation in Russia to-day is extremely difficult. 
After three years of war, the old régime left Russia in an im- 
possible condition. The Russian people simultaneously face 
two tasks. They must rearrange their life along new lines, 
after a thorough revolution, and, in the meantime, Russia must 
carry on a terrible war, which already had exhausted the coun- 
try. The war was a heavy task for all the Allied countries from 
the very beginning, and especially so for Russia. Russia is 
exhausted, and wants peace, but certainly not peace at any 
price. Russia wants peace along the lines proclaimed by the 
Provisional Government, and reflected in the last message sent 
by President Wilson to the Pope....... 

“The Russian people to-day are thinking of their fate in in- 
ternational terms, understanding thoroughly that the success 
of the revolution means success for democracies throughout the 
world. Altho they have suffered deeply and the country is 
exhausted, they are ready to stand any further sufferings for the 
cause of the world’s democracy. This, in spite of the fact that 
for the last two years it has been hard to get bread. One must 
stand in line for hours before the stores... ..... 

“‘News which is: printed in America about the daily affairs 
seems to me to be so exaggerated that I can not see how any one 
ean get the right interpretation. I myself have to puzzle over 
it. You have made too much of the reactionary factors in the 
struggle for Russian democracy. Russia to-day is permeated 
with democracy—the government which will survive.” 


Tuformation about the beginning and development of General 
Korniloff’s rebellion, the Petrograd correspondents tell us, was 
subjected to drastic censorship by the Provisional Government, 
but here is the story as pieced together from fragmentary sources 
by the Associated Press in the Russian capital: 


“At 1 o’clock Saturday afternoon [September 8], after Premier 


Kerensky had inspected a deputation of Russian soldiers, from 
the Balkans, Deputy Lvoff called him by telephone and de- 
manded an interview, declaring that his mission was of great 
importance. 

“Mr. Kerensky at first refused to receive Mr. Lvoff, but later 
in the afternoon did receive him, whereupon Lvoff declared that 
he had come as General Korniloff’s plenipotentiary in order to 
demand the surrender of all power into Korniloff’s hands. Mr. 
Lvoff said that this demand did not emanate from Korniloff 
only, but was supported by a ‘group of political workers,’ mean- 
ing an organization of Duma members, Moscow industrial in- 
terests, and other conservatives, which had played the réle of 
opposition at the national conference at Moscow. 

‘‘This group, said Mr. Lvoff, did not object to Kerensky per- 
sonally, but demanded that he transfer the portfolio of war to 
Mr. Savinkoff, Assistant Minister of War, who all along had sup- 
ported Korniloff’s demands. Mr. Lvoff added: 

““*Tf you agree, we invite you to come to headquarters and 
meet General Korniloff, giving you a solemn guaranty that you 
will not be arrested.’ 

‘‘Premier Kerensky replied that he was amazed, and de- 
scribed Korniloff’s ultimatum as an act of effrontery and treason 
so incredible that he was unable to believe his ears. Therefore 
he resolved first to communicate with General Korniloff direct. 
In an exchange of telegrams Korniloff confirmed fully to the 
Premier his demands. 

““Mr. Kerensky then announced to Mr. Lvoff that the Provi- 
sional Government would not consent to such demands and 
would take every possible step to crush Korniloff’s criminal con- 
spiracy. Lvoff was then placed under arrest and subjected to a 
severe examination, during which he gave the details of the 
conspiracy and the names of the prominent men involved.” 

Premier Kerensky then ordered General Korniloff to surrender 
his command, and declared a state of war in the town and 
district of Petrograd. He also issued a proclamation to th« 
Army, the Fleet, and the nation, describing the attempted coup, 
and denouncing General ‘Korniloff and General Lokomsky, 
Chief of Staff, as traitors. This communication says in part: 

“General Korniloff, having put himself at the head of a 
military counter-revolutionary conspiracy, has moved troops 
toward Petrograd. His purpose is the deposition of the Pro- 
visional Government and the seizure of its powers. The troops 
directed to Petrograd have been deceived into believing that 

















“ WHY FIGHT LONGER WHEN I AM ALREADY FREE?” 
—Donnell in the St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


they are sent to crush a conspiracy of the Maximalists, which 
is non-existent in reality. ...... 

“The problem of the Army Committee is to maintain the 
Provisional Government, to frustrate the criminal designs of 
General Korniloff, and to apply all measures to prevent his 
conspiracy from reflecting itself disastrously on the stability of 
the front.” 
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SPIRIT OF THE NEW NATIONAL ARMY: LEAVING NEW YORK FOR CAMP. 














Korniloff, leading his troops toward the capital, also issued 
proclamations, in one of which he claimed the support of all the 
high commanders at the front. In another he said: 


‘*Russian men, our great fatherland is perishing. The Gov- 
ernment, under pressure of the Bolsheviki majority of the coun- 
cils, is acting in full accord with the plans of the German General 
Staff. Overwhelming consciousness of the impending ruin of the 
fatherland compels me in this menacing moment to summon 
all Russian men to save perishing Russia. All in whose breasts 
beat Russian hearts, all who believe in God, let them flock 
to the temple and pray God to perform a great miracle—a 
miracle of saving the fatherland. 

**T, General Korniloff, son of a peasant and Cossack, declare 
to all that I require nothing persqnally, nothing except the 
salvation of mighty Russia, and I swear to lead the nation by the 
road of victory over the foe to a Constituent Assembly, through 
which the nation will decide its own fate and choose the organ- 
ization of its own political life. But I shall never betray Russia 
into the hands of its traditional foe—the German race, or make 
the Russian people the slaves of Germany. I prefer to die 
on the field of honor and battle rather than to witness the shame 
and infamy of Russian land. 

‘Russian people! In your own hands rests the fate of your 
country.” 


His troops, however, as they approached Petrograd began 
going over in masses to the Provisional Government, and on 
September 13 General Korniloff agreed to an unconditional 
surrender. 

As to what forees were behind General Korniloff’s revolt, 
opinions differ somewhat, altho there is a general tendency on 
the part of our press to believe that he was actuated by high 
and patriotic motives. While some suspect him of the wish to 
see a limited monarchy instead of a republic established in 
Russia, others insist that his sole desire was to see his country’s 
armies presenting a formidable and unbroken front to the 
Teuton foe. To Alexander Trachtenberg, of the Rand School 
of Social Science, New York, his revolt is ‘‘the last stand of 
capitalism”? in Russia. This observer, who was formerly a 
Russian officer, says in a New York Sun interview: 

“A monarchist counter-revolution has long been a dead issue. 
The monarchists are thoroughly discredited and could not raise 
a corporal’s guard to fight their battles. In the revolution of 


General Korniloff capitalism is making its last stand in Russia, 
because altho the revolution that deposed the Czar was not a 


social one, it has moved thus far in direct opposition to the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. Failing to stem the tide by political 
action the interests have resorted to the sword. But with 
Premier Kerensky rapidly realizing his errors and the certainty 
that all Socialists will flock to the standards of the Provisional 
Government, and with the Army overwhelmingly in favor of 
peace, the revolution will weather the storm. 

**Miliukoff, the first Minister of Foreign Affairs; Goutchkoff, 
the Moscow banker and first Minister of War; and Rodzianko, 
President of the last Duma, all of whom were deposed by the 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates because of the 
insistence on a war for victory, are behind Korniloff and repre- 
sent the money and manufacturing interesis of Russia in their 
attempt to seize the Government. 

“The bourgeoisie saw the handwriting on the wall when elec- 
tion after election gave the Socialists overwhelming majorities. 
Before the Moscow election the ‘liberal’ papers representing 
the interests predicted the downfall of the Socialists, whose 
victories it ‘was claimed would not extend beyond Petrograd. 
But Moscow gave the Socialists 75 per cent. of the vote, and 
in far-off Crimea, in the city of Yalta, the Socialists captured 
39 out of the 50 seats in the council. 

‘Feeling that they could expect nothing from political action, 
the bourgeoisie determined to try force, and the counter-revolu- 
tion is the result.” 

There is no difference between the measures proposed by 
Kerensky and Korniloff, according to Mr. A. J. Sack, whom we 
have already quoted, and who says in the New York Evening 
Post: 

“The difference between the two men, however, is that one 
is a revolutionary leader and will not take advantage of the 
powers vested in him, while Korniloff, who is a general of the 
former Czar, would probably, by wielding supreme power, en- 
danger the fruits of the revolution. 

‘‘ Korniloff’s move was precipitated by Kerensky’s hesitation 
to enforce his program of ‘blood and iron.’ This hesitation can 
be justly explained by his natural aversion to such a program. 

‘*Kerensky’s energetic measures at the present moment will 
satisfy the middle classes, and thus deprive Korniloff of whatever 
support he had. The armies behind the Government are a hun- 
dred times more numerous than those behind Korniloff. In ad- 
dition, the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, whose 
influence permeates the entire Army and Fleet, is strongly behind 
Kerensky. Korniloff, therefore, can not have a big following. 

“Russia wants three things: order in the country, success at 
the front, and preservation of the gains of the revolution. Korni- 
loff by his ‘blood and iron’ methods may be able to give Russia 
the first two. Kerensky can assure it all three.” 
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THE TRACELESS-MURDER ADVOCATE 

sk: PROPER WAY TO MURDER, according to a 

German nobleman in the diplomatic service, is to do it 

“without leaving a trace.” This noble character 
represented William II. (more or less accurately) at the capital 
of Argentina, and his message to Berlin telling them how to do 
their own specialty, as some think it, was part of a dispatch 
coolly advising Germany to submarine the steamers of the 
neutral nation that harbored him as a guest. But, like many 
another amateur evil-doer, poor Count von Luxburg couldn’t 
even cable without leaving traces, and now our Secretary of 
State publishes his little essay to all the world, Argentina hands 
him his dismissal, and mobs wreck and burn the buildings of 
his fellow countrymen in Buenos Aires. And his message 
causes less sensation in our press than 
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dent Wilson’s ‘special envoy to Mexico, and one of our leading 
Swedish-American citizens, is quoted by a Minneapolis corre- 
spondent as saying that ‘‘ while Sweden is the friend of the United 
States in peace, it has been our enemy in the war.” And from 
Sweden itself comes the admission of Hjalmar Branting, the 
Socialist: leader in the Swedish parliament, that the Swedish 
Government ‘“‘has acted in an utterly indefensible manner,” 
Mr. Branting goes on to say: 

“Our Foreign Office assumed the function of transmitter of 
telegrams for the German Government and allowed itself to 
forward communications without investigating the nature of 
their contents. . . . I believe it will be impossible to convince the 
American public that Sweden in all this affair only served as a 
post-box for Germany.” 


Commenting on this statement, the New York Globe says. 
‘The official statement of the Swedish 
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the discovery that this sinister advice 
was secretly conveyed via the Swed- 
ish Legation at Buenos Aires and the 
Swedish Government at Stockholm. 
“German diplomacy has put a stain on 
Sweden’s honor which will need abject 
apologies,” says the Springfield Repub- 
lican. And the Syracuse Herald, remark- 
ing that Germany’s diplomatic record 
“tis already so superlatively foul that an 
additional exposure can not visibly be- 
smirch it,’”’ adds, “‘but Sweden stands 
in the position of an amateur culprit 
making a first appearance in the police 
court, and the plight of her Govern- 
ment is at once unenviable and peril- 
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Government sustains the justice of the 
Branting denunciation. Lindman, the 
Foreign Minister, says that Baron 
Lowen, the Swedish Minister at Buenos 
Aires, is not to blame for the character 
of the messages that passed through his 
hands, because, being in code, he did 
not know their contents. This is to say 
that it was permissible for Sweden to 
give Germany a signed blank ec’ eck and 
then to deny responsibility for the sum 
written in. The explanation is a con- 
fession. If the Swedish Minister did 
not know the nature of the messages he 
was transmitting, he is too innocent for 
a diplomat. The excuse increases rather 
than diminishes the evidence that the 
Swedish Government has flagrantly vio- 
lated the most elementary principles of 








ous.” “If Germany deceived her, 
which we are disposed to assume, then 
she was at least too easily gulled a vic- 
tim,” declares the Baltimore News, which thinks that henceforth 
it will be very hard for Sweden to play the neutral convine- 
ingly. By lending the protection of her Embassy’s mail-bag 
to messages for the guidance of Germany’s murderous U-boats 
‘she has directly taken part in the war on the side of Germany 
just as certainly as if she had sent troops into the field,” affirms 
The Wail Street Journal. Our reply, this paper urges, should 
be an even more stringent enforcement of our embargo against 
this Scandinavian nation whose Queen is a cousin of the Kaiser 
and whose ruling classes are known to be pro-German in their 
leanings, while the sympathies of the people are indoubt. ‘“‘It is 
notorious that Sweden, of all European neutrals, has profited 
most by sending supplies to Germany,” says the New York 
Herald, which adds: 


“For almost three years Stockholm has been little less than a 
second Borlin. Court circles and a large group of profiteering 
exporters have all but raised the German flag, and would have 
done this if they had not feared the growing spirit of democracy, 
which even in Sweden is making the throne unsteady. . 

“Sweden now calls on high heaven to witness the terrible 
plight of her famishing people and begs the United States to give 
her relief. But a Government that can call on high heaven to 
witness her undeviating neutrality and at the same time be a 
practical comrade in arms of a Power that seeks to enslave the 
world must not be surprized if honest folk refuse to place any 
trust either in her calls for help or her promises of future good 
behavior.” 


| “If Sweden has failed in her duty as a neutral in one thing, 
will she not in others?” asks the New York Evening Post; and a 
Washington correspondent of The Evening Sun quotes ‘“‘a high 
official of the State Department” as admitting that Germany 
may have obtained her advance tips concerning the movement 
of American naval and military contingents from dispatches 
which German agents were able*to forward to Berlin through 
Swedish diplomatic channels. John Lind, at one time Presi- 
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THE POWERFUL KATRINEA. 
—Weed in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





» neutrality. The Swedish legation at 
Buenos Aires has been a station of the 
German spy-service. The_ hospitality 
of Argentina has been abused, and the 

Swedish Government, by its own admission, has been party to 

a plan looking to the murder of Argentine citizens, provided the 

deed could be done without leaving a trace. ...... 

‘“‘Our Government, altho correctly assessing the quality of 
Swedish neutrality, may be assumed to meditate no aggressive 
action. But it has been made clear to all our citizens that this 
country can not continue to supply Sweden and accept the 
pledges of the Swedish Government against becoming a mere 
station to Germany. President Wilson, one may assume, is 
more interested in showing to his fellow citizens why a stiffening 
of the embargo is necessary in influencing the Swedish Govern- 
ment. The Luxburg revelations spike the guns that the dwin- 
dling company of German propagandists in this country were 
getting ready to aim at the embargo.” 

The publication of the Luxburg communications, thinks the 
New York Evening World, ‘‘seems likely to foree upon yet 
another European people the alternative of repudiating the 
policy of its rulers or risking national ruin by accepting the 
blame and responsibility for the consequences of that policy.” 
To the Charleston American, a paper entirely out of sympathy 
with our participation in the war, ‘‘it looks very*much as if the 
United States will sooi have another enemy and Germany 
another ally.” Mr. Hearst’s New York American also warns 
us of “the risk of driving the Scandinavian kingdoms, and 
particularly the grave risk of driving Sweden, into the German 
camp.” And in the same vein the New York Evening Mail 
admonishes us that “it is no time to take harsh measures that 
will drive the Swedes to desperate or rash action.” But “it 
is an old saying and a true one,” remarks the New York Morning 
Telegraph, ‘‘that the open enemy is less to be feared than the 
secret foe.”” And in the meantime Secretary Lansing assures 
our press that the United States Government has ‘‘the friend- 
liest feeling toward the Swedish people,” and that the publica- 
tion of this secret correspondence was “‘not directed against 
Sweden particularly,” the real purpose being “further to open 
the eyes of the world as to German methods,” 
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VICTORIA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 
A cousin of the Kaiser. 
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THE BOYS HAD BETTER KEEP AWAY. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


MARGUERITE, CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN, ' 
A cousin of King George V. 








If Sweden’s neutrality has had a German leaning, some of 
our editorial observers point out, the reasons are not shrouded 
in mystery. Dislike of Russia has been more or less wide- 
spread among the Swedish people because of Russia’s treatment 
of Finland, which was once an appanage of the Swedish Crown. 
But in spite of this fact, we are told, popular. sympathy in 
Sweden is generally with the Entente, the strongly pro-German 
feeling being mainly confined to Government, Court, and Army 
But the New York Globe thinks that ‘‘the Swedish 
people will suffer as a consequence of the faults of their rulers, 
just as the German people are suffering. They have permitted 
a bad bunch to boss them, and the consequences are inevitable.” 

The Argentine capital had just recently celebrated the ‘‘ diplo- 
matic triumph” of extracting from the Berlin Government, 
whose U-boats had sunk Argentina’s shipping, a halting assur- 
ance that henceforth ‘‘no incident will occur to disturb the 
friendly relations between Germany and Argentina,’’ when this 
latest revelation of German treachery and ruthlessness aroused 
intense indignation, mobs attacking the German Legation and 
burning several blocks of German business houses. At the same 
time the German Minister, Count von Luxburg, was handed his 
passports, and the Argentine Government demanded an explana- 
tion from the German Government. The present disclosure, 
remarks the Harrisburg Patriot, ‘‘ought to be the means of 
lining up the Argentine with the other South-American republics 
against the Germans as further evidence that the western 
hemisphere is united against the things for which, Germany 
stands.” And the New York Tribune, remarking that ‘‘South 
America, far removed from the scene of the struggle, has now an 
authentic document by which to measure German character,” 
goes on to say: 


circles. 


‘One can imagine how greatly German interests will be 
benefited in Latin America by the knowledge that a German 
representative had recommended murder which would ‘leave 
no trace’ as a policy to be pursued toward one of the South- 
American countries. 

“We are getting on in this war. We are getting on because 
one nation after another all over the world is receiving its 
lesson in the meaning of Germanism and taking action ac- 
cordingly. Argentina may not enter the alliance against Ger- 
many to-day or to-morrow, but the German reputation in that 
great South-American country is gone. German influence must 





decline, and all over the world the new incident will be ac- 
cepted as a further demonstration of the impossibility of making 
peace with a nation which combines the treachery of the spy 
with the ruthlessness of the assassin.”’ 

With the exception of the Zimmermann proposals for embroiling 
the United States with Mexico and Japan and the partitioning 
of our territory, many editors remark, the war has furnished no 
diplomatic sensation to compare with the publication by Secre- 
tary Lansing, on September 8, of the three letters written in 
cipher by Count Karl von Luxburg, German Minister at Buenos 
Aires, to his home Government, and ‘“‘dispatched from Buenos 
Aires by the Swedish Legation as their own official messages, 
addrest to the Stockholm Foreign Office.”” The first of these 
letters, dated May 19, 1917, and signed ‘“‘ Luxburg,” suggested 
that two small Argentine steamers, then nearing Bordeaux, 
‘‘be spared if possible or else sunk without a trace being left.” 
The second, dated July 3, 1917, reads in full as follows: 

**T learn from a reliable source that the Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who is a notorious ass and Anglophil, declared 
in a secret session of the Senate that Argentina would demand 
from Berlin a promise not to sink more Argentine ships. If not 
agreed to, relations would be broken off. I recommend refusal 
and, if necessary, calling in the mediation of Spain.” 

The third, dated six days later, reads: 

‘*Without showing any tendency to make concessions, post- 
pone reply to Argentine note until receipt of further reports. A 
change of Ministry is probable. As regards Argentine steamers, 
I recommend either compelling them to turn back, sinking them 
without leaving any traces, or letting them through. They are 
all quite small.” 

The first letter is numbered 32 and the last 64, a fact which 
stimulates curiosity concerning the gaps in this correspondence. 

The phrase, “without a trace being left’’ [spurlos versenkt], 
can only mean, in the opinion of our press, the murder of all on 
board. But Admiral Lindman, Sweden’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, explains that Baron Lowen, the Swedish Minister to 
Argentina, was not to blame, as he did not know the contents 
of the messages he transmitted for the German Minister. Baron 
Lowen himself goes further and denies having sent or caused 
to be sent by the legation under his charge any telegram from 
the German Legation. He adds that ‘‘in the United States 
they are very excitable.” 











PAPERS IN THE ENEMY TONGUE 


newspapers about the right or wrong party of the Euro- 

pean belligerents were perfectly natural and passed 
unrebuked tho not unremarked as long as we remained neutral. 
But once our Government declared that a state of war existed 
between this country and Germany, the so-called ‘‘ Fatherland 
editors’”’ began to trespass in journalism’s No Man’s Land. The 
fact is emphasized to them pretty plainly by sundry dailies, 
among which may be mentioned the Milwaukee Journal,. with 
the result that it has been receiving anonymous threats running 
all the way ‘‘from boycott to bombing.” But, as The Journal 
points out, it has tried without fear of consequences to do its 
duty, and will so continue, for ‘‘from sedition and treason it 
seeks no quarter” and ‘‘to sedition and treason it will give no 
quarter.” The German-American press ‘‘conveys in the 
language of an enemy of the United States propaganda that is 
thinly veiled treason,”’ says The Spokesman (Cincinnati), and 
Mr. J. Frank, Hutcheson, the editor, personally believes that 
“‘owing to the scarcity of news-print the Kaiser’s papers in this 
country should be supprest—the most effective way to dispose 
of a rattlesnake is to kill it.” The Government must suppress 
with a vigorous hand pro-German press activity, observes The 
Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), or ‘‘a rising spirit of bitterness 
will take the law into its own hands to the discredit of the coun- 
try and the injury of many not responsible for the work of some 
pro-Germans.” 

Confusion between the real feelings of loyal German-Ameri- 
eans and the feelings some German-language papers would 
impose on them keeps the embers of. suspicion in a constant 
glow. Thus at the State conference of the German-American 
Alliance at Albany, Mr. Henry Weismann, who was reelected 
president, said: 


P sevsrarers UTTERANCES of the German-language 


‘‘We can do but one thing. This is to go on record in the 
strongest and most unmistakable language in favor of giving 
to our Government everything at our command. There can be 
no two loyalties. I know the German-Americans of this State 
are united in expressing the sentiment that we are for America 
first, last, and all the time, and that the Germany we knew is but 
a@ memory.” 


This represents the conviction of a large part of the German 
people of the United States, observes the Rochester Herald, 
but it is “‘eurious that this attitude, publicly declared, has no 
effect upon that of the German-language press”; and it says it is 
the bounden duty of Mr. Weismann and those who share his 
views to “put an end to the seditious mouthings” of the 
pro-German editors. Meanwhile, we learn from the press that a 
decisive step in this direction has been taken by the seizure of the 
Philadelphia Tageblatt plant and papers and the arrest of the 
editors and officers of the publication company. It is alleged 
that Government agents have discovered evidence of a nation- 
wide conspiracy against this country among the records of the 
Tageblatt, which show also, according to a Philadelphia corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, that it received regular money 
contributions from a person in Mexico, supposedly a German. 
Altho the paper profest to be a labor organ, we are told that 
the books disclose the fact that it was not supported by labor 
organizations. Moreover, the dispatches aver that a man of 
importance on the editorial staff came to this country after the 
war began as a sort of German censor to see that the paper was 
kept in the right German and anti-American tone. The 7’imes 
correspondent tells us further that while the Tageblatt editors 
were drawing on their imagination to manufacture German 
victories, American distress, food scarcity, military impotence, 
and disaster, the official information sent to the paper by 
the United States Government was thrown into waste-paper 
In the Philadelphia Nerth American we read that 


baskets. 
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-the Tageblatt published detailed instructions: for Germans -here 
to circumvent the postal laws against mailing letters to an 
enemy country by sending them under double cover to an address 
in Sweden, whence they would be mailed by a German to 
Germany. 

Practically coincident with the raid on the Tageblatt was the 
Senate’s addition to the Trading with the Enemy Bill of an 
amendment which reads in part: 


“That during the pendency of the present state of war, and 
until peace shall be concluded and the fact declared by procla- 
mation of the President, it shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm, or association to print or publish or cause to be printed 
or published in the German language any comments respecting 
the Government of the United States, or of any nation with 
which Germany is at war, its policies, international relations, 
the state or conduct of the war, or of any matter relating thereto, 
without printing or publishing in a column parallel to such 
matter a true and complete translation of the same in the 


English language.” 


Any person convicted of failure to comply with this regula- 
tion shall be “‘punished by a fine of not more than $500 or by 
imprisonment for a period of not more than one year, or may, in 
the discretion of the court, be both fined and imprisoned.” 
Under the caption “Germanism in America,” the Chicago 
Tribune tells us that there is ‘‘abundant evidence”’ that certain 
German-language papers ‘‘wield an enormous and -thoroughly 
vicious influence over Americans of German birth or descent.” 
But now and then they overshoot the mark and rouse an occa- 
sional German-American protest. The protests would be more 
numerous, according to The Tribune, if it were not dangerous to 
make them. Among them by far the most significant, we are 
told, is a letter to Admiral C. F. Goodrich, author of ‘‘Why the 
Immigrant Remains an Alien,” and it comes from a German 
Lutheran pastor, ‘‘who calls for the suppression of the German- 
language newspapers during the war,” and says ‘“‘no other 
nation would tolerate them.’’ In the Tribune’s view the most 
damaging paragraph in this pastor’s letter is the following: 


“In Germany not all papers are agreed with everything the 
Government may do, but these German papers in America are 
always in full and hearty accord with the Kaiser and his minions. 
Thus the German-American press are really more German than 
many papers in Germany. Some of the German editors in 
Germany who dared to give America some little credit and 
justice have been savagely attacked by the German press of 
America. The German-American press seem to be the repre- 
sentative of the Junkers. Perhaps they receive a subsidy directly 
from Berlin.” 


The New York Volkszeitung, a labor organ of Socialist leanings, 
thus characterizes its German-American contemporaries: 


“The attitude of the German-American bourgeois papers of 
the last three years will always be a monument of shame and 
disgrace to Germanism in this country. If these newspapers in 
the first two years of the war did not know how to talk big 
enough, if they then were the most unqualified glorifiers and 
advocates of German militarism and Prusso-German Hohen- 
zollern smartness, they immediately broke down when the 
situation changed. The German Kaiser patriots turned almost 
overnight into loyal Americans, and no Woodrow Wilson could 
more urgently demand a democratization of Germany than 
did these German-American Philistines and Junkers. 

“Tf Germanism in the United States ever reaped contempt it 
is the fault of this unprincipled press, which at first gave full 
scope to all registers of national presumption and instigation, to 
mimic later, in the most disgusting manner, the patriotic goodman 
—after the harm had been done and the distrust sown. That 
the seed disseminated by the German-American press among 
the cosmopolitan working class in the East in the first months 
of the war, and, in particular, after Italy’s intervention, did not 
come forth worse than was actually the case, remains to the 
imperishable credit of the German-speaking Socialists, and, not 
least—and we say it with justified pride—to the New York 
Volkszeitung, which, for its attitude, was at the time maligned, 
calumniated, and decried as a French and Russian organ.” 
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JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE 


RAIDING THE I. W. W. 


"T= “ROUGHNECKS OF THE WORLD,” as the 
members of the I. W. W. are affectionately described 
by their president, have made no objection to the rather 
“roughneck” ways of the United States Department of Justice 
in raiding their headquarters and carting off wagon-loads of 
papers to examine for evidence of treason. And the press of 
free America, surveying the record of these ‘‘Workers,” do not 
appear to regard the raids as one of those tyrannical persecu- 
tions of the downtrodden, such as our Republic was founded to 
prevent. Nevertheless the New York Evening Post issues a 
warning against the belief that the I. W. W., and, in a lesser 
degree, the Socialist party, can be proceeded against in time of 
war on a general assumption of conspiracy and treason. The 
I. W. W. do embody one phase of the labor movement here, 
this journal reminds us, and ‘‘only blindness will persist in 
regarding every manifestation of labor trouble under I. W. W. 
auspices as a pro-German conspiracy calling for the strong 
hand.”’ It seems that eight simultaneous raids were con- 
ducted in Chicago by officers of the Department of Justice 
on September 5, while similar raids were made in twenty or more 
cities in various sections of the country. Wagon-loads of 
evidence were seized in the offices and houses of Socialist and 
I. W. W. agitators, and the Chicago Daily News reports that 
it is believed the raids foiled a nation-wide strike which would 
have paralyzed work at the Army cantonments, particularly in 
the Middle West and Far West. It is noted significantly that 
the country-wide raids took place on the day the National 
Army was moved toward the cantonments, and the Grand 
Rapids News considers it ‘‘eminently fitting that those who do 
not believe in our form of government, yet seek its protection, 
should feel the strong arm of the law.’”’ Except a great Allied 
victory, in which American troops take a leading part, and 
which is bound to come, says the Louisville Times, ‘‘no national 
achievement could have awakened the pride and the interest”’ 
that the Department of Justice raids have kindled, for the 
people see in this move ‘‘a step toward the protection of the 
country from the sedition and treason that have been breeding 
these many months past, and which has been one of the gravest 
perils the country has been called upon to face.” 

This utterance is confirmed by Washington dispatches, which 
state that reports and disclosures made to officials in connection 
with the raids indicate a country-wide conspiracy to hamper 
the Government in almost every conceivable way in its conduct 
of the war. We read further that all signs point to the fact 
that a small coterie of men directed the entire antiwar activities 





Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


and program, which had as phases the destruction of property, 
resistance to the Draft Law, the spread of alleged seditious 
sentiment through various publications and other mediums, and 
numerous additional means aimed to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. A Washington correspondent of the New York Times 
recalls the activity of the I. W. W. in instigating labor troubles 
in the copper- and iron-mines of Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 
Arizona, and other States, as well as in the lumber regions, 
including the spruce forests of Washington, where timber is 
taken for airplane construction; and he tells us also that a 
favorite device of theirs was to throw from railroad-trains 
phosphorous balls which set fire to wheat-fields. From what he 
terms a highly authoritative source, a Chicago correspondent 
of the New York Sun gives figures of the alarming growth of the 
I. W. W., which, it is said, will have an important bearing on the 
Federal Grand Jury investigation. They are: 

“In three years the organization has gained 1,000 per cent. in 
membership. . 

‘“*It now has 90,000 persons on its rolls. 

“In the last year, and not including the exceedingly active 
month of August, the Chicago office alone handled $100,000.” 

Numerous ‘journals agree with the Portland Oregonian, which 
says the I. W. W. have “preached revolution at all times and 
fomented open treason at various times,” have contributed 
whatever they could to industrial and political unrest, and have 
resisted the upholding of the law. They have served the cause of 
Germany in the war, this journal holds, and whether they did so 
intentionally or unintentionally, the result remains the same. 
We can not do our part with our allies, observes the Baltimore 
News, and yet “suffer a malignant growth to spread through 
our body politic.’”” The Government has taken its knife in hand 
at the right moment, this daily adds, and ‘‘its operation on the 
I. W. W. is something that will gratify every loyal American 
heart.’ Says the Detroit Free Press: 

‘There is need for prudence on the part of the representatives 
of the Department of Justice—all the more need, perhaps, 
because any tendency to go beyond their actual authority is 
likely to be condoned by public opinion. In the wholesale 
onslaught there may be disregard of Constitutional and statutory 
provisions, unless Washington uses expert generalship, and 
... the country can not afford to have its Constitutional 
safeguards overridden in order to catch the seditious or the 
criminal, nor are extra-legal methods necessary. It is to be 
hoped that while the Government proceeds vigorously in routing 
out what has all the stigmas of a wide-spread and pernicious plot 
against the United States and its people, the authorities will take 
a little extra care just at this time in proceeding strictly within 
the limits allowed by the basic law. In the end the clean-up 
will be more complete and more permanent for such care.” 
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DISTILLERIES INTERNED FOR THE WAR 


MEMORABLE HOUR in the annals of prohibition is 

11 p.m. of September 8, when the prohibition clause of 

the Food-Control Bill became effective and shut down 

for the duration of the war all whisky disiilleries throughout 
the country. Advocates of the cause predict that these plants 
will never again be allowed to distil liquors, while observers 
who look at the matter less feelingly note that there is whisky 
enough available for two or three years’ consumption and 
refrain from any predictions as to what may happen after the 
war. The press make known interesting facts of the liquor 
industry as it enters this new phase. For instance, we read in a 
Peekskill dispatch to the New York Tribune that with the last 
drop distilled in New York State’s largest distillery in that 
town, the Government loses a revenue of $21,000 a day; and 
Peoria dispatches state that in the world capital of the hard- 
liquor industry, as it is called, distilleries have paid into the 
United States Treasury $131,149,163, in little more than four 
years. At the same time, Washington dispatches advise us that 
officials believe the stopping of whisky manufacture, instead of 
curtailing the Government’s revenues, will increase them for the 
next two years. The operation of the pending Revenue Bill, 
coupled with the withdrawal of whisky from the stock already 
accumulated, it is said, will probably treble the revenues within 
the next twelve months, as the present law imposes a tax of $1.10 
and the Revenue Bill contemplates a tax of $3.20 a gallon. A 
stock of approximately 230,000,000 gallons has accumulated in 
the bonded warehouses and on the shelves of wholesale and retail 
liquor-dealers. In the warehouses are approximately 190,000,000 
gallons, and upon that quantity the Government will collect taxes 
as itis withdrawn. Distilleries now running will continue to pro- 
duce alcohol for commercial purposes, and upon this class of aleo- 
hol, with the exception of alcohol for denaturation, the Revenue 
Bill would impose a tax of $2.20, doubling the present income. 
It is pointed out also that few men will be thrown out of work, 


“especially as the demand for labor in other lines of industry-so 


greatly exceeds the supply. As to the distilleries, in the opinion of 
some officials whisky will be selling at fifteen dollars a gallon within 
twelve months, thus affording them enormous profits, which will 
more than compensate for the loss of capital invested in plants, 
The prohibition measure in the Food-Control Bill ‘‘ puts a pre- 
mium rather than a ban upon whisky and other distilled liquors,” 
writes William H. Hirst, attorney for the New York State 
Brewers’ Association, in the New York World. There appears 
to be enough available spirituous liquor for a period of two or 
three years, according to Mr. Hirst, who further observes: 
“The cost to the consumer will naturally be considerably 
increased, because of the limited amount, higher price of labor, 
and increased taxation, and this will result in a reduction of the 
quantity consumed per capita hereafter. . . . To the retailer 
who dispenses the liquor at favorable locations it will mean 
inereased profits from smaller sales, while to the unfortunate 
ones at less favorable points it will mean smaller profits or ruin.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle summarizes the effect of the law as 
follows: “‘The distiller and the dealer will be enriched and the 
revenues of the Government will be increased. Of course the 
consumer will contribute more for his ‘tipple,’ but that unfortu- 
nate always pays the freight. Not to state his case in terms of 
refinement, he always is ‘the goat.’ 
role.” The inquiry must arise in many minds, remarks the 
Springfield Republican, whether whisky will ever come back, and 
it speaks of the temperance and antisaloon forces as having won 
in a temporary war-measure an advantage of position that, 
when the time for a new effort arrives, will make it ‘“‘very hard 
for the ‘Demon Rum’ to recover the lost ground.” The Christian 
Science Monitor believes that it remains for the President to 
say whether or not the surplus liquor now on hand shall not be 
taken over and redistilled for the making of munitions, for if the 
stock now in bond and out of it be ‘‘not so seized and utilized, 
we shall have the spectacle of the country unnecessarily drawing 
great quantities of food-material to meet the munition demand.” 


He is accustomed to the 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


“Prace without victory" is the kind Germany can have.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Russia may be sound at the core, as Mr. Root says, but she seems to 
be pretty rotten around the edges.—Florida 





AND, too, Germany needs to be taught the difference between diplomacy 


and duplicity.—Macon Telegraph. 


Mr. Liuoyp GEORGE seems to have been getting his American his- 





Times-Union. 

THE suspense of watching for bread- and 
coal-prices to fall gets more and more thril- 
ling.—Charleston Evening Post. 

By-and by it will not be possible to talk 


treason anywhere except in the United 
States Senate-—Kansas City Times. 
THe trouble with the People’s Peace 


Council of America is that it is neither pop- 
ular, peaceful, nor American.— St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

NAVAL expert who signed a note stating 
that England will be brought to her knees in 
three months expects the customary renewals. 
— Wall Street Journal. 

No more German taught in Hoboken.— 
Head-line. Hoboken had no more need for 
German teachers than a duck has for a swim- 
ming instructor.—New York Sun. 

Dr. vON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG fears Mr. 
Gerard has violated the ethics of diplomacy. 
Nothing like a German official to pass on 
nice points of ethics.—Kansas City Star. 

GERMANY’s experience leads the artistic 
to hope that war-pressure eventually may 
compel the United States to melt up some 
of the bronze statues in the Washington 
parks.—Boston Transcript. t 


Tae Friends of Irish Freedom remind me | gPhone. merece 








Transcript. 

T. R. patted the Kaiser on the back. Wil- 
son’s more vigorous blow lands a little higher 
up.—Newark News. 


tory out of our school text - books.—Boston 
“es _7e 
Fog ASON” @ 
A 





A Lot of derogatory comparisons are being 
made about Benedict Arnold.— 
Boston Transcript. 


nowadays 


Ir’LL more than a Constitutional 
amendment to give the average man the in- 
itiative.—Boston Transcript. 


take 


THE Kaiser’s renewed outburst against En- 
gland is the sincerest tribute to the military 
efficiency of that nation.—Chicago Herald. 

Ir is said to be the death penalty in Ger- 
many to impersonate an army officer, but 
so far the Crown Prince has escaped.— Wash- 
ington Post. 

A BELGIAN definition of the “‘ status quo ante” 
would include the restoration of the age of 
miracles and the resurrection of the dead.— 
Wall Street Journal. 

THE attitude of Chancellor Michaelis on 
peace is reported to be in doubt, as he evi- 
dently has not yet been told what he thinks on 
the subject.—Indianapolis News. 

No doubt Count Luxburg, who suggested 
that if Argentine ships were sunk all on board 
be put vo death, will be asking for a safe 
conduct.—Springfield Republican. 








of that St. Louis man who wouldn't call the 
Fire Department to his burning home be- 
cause he’d had a quarrel with his mother-in- 
law.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


ADORATION. 
PaciFist—“ O perfect freedom!” 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


PASSING a $11,000,000,000 bill that doesn’t 
provide for the macadamizing of a single 
Southern creek takes all the joy out of Con- 
gressional life.—Boston Transcript. 
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GERMANY’S NEW 


| AHE LEAST COMPROMISED of Germany’s few 
really clever diplomats, Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, 
has been recalled from Constantinople and ‘placed at 
the head of the Imperial Foreign Office. Many observers, 
both within and without the German Empire, think that this 
young and brilliant diplomat 





PEACE MINISTER 


enemy coalition, and, on the basis of alliances with an East- 
ern slant, to establish closer comprehension of Continental 
interests against England and the United States. Dr. von 
Kiihlmann will therefore not regard it as his task to promote in 
any form or manner whatever the old policy of understanding, 
that is to say, of German dependence on the Atlantic Anglo- 
Saxon syndicate for the par- 
tition of the world. He is 





has been appointed with a view 
to conducting peace negotia- 
tions, and they point to his 
residence in Constantinople, 
The Hague, and London as 
likely to render him conversant 
with the finer points of the 
difficulties to be encountered, 
and they recall his former popu- 
larity in the British capital as a 
proof of his acceptability as a 
mediator by the Allies. Turn- 
ing to purely German opinion, 
we find that Dr. von Kiihlmann 
is suspected by the Pan-Ger- 
mans as being too sympathetic 
to England, but by the great 
majority of the German press 
he is regarded with admiration 
and hope. Whatever star may 
preside over his activities, says 
the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, his 
policy will assuredly exhibit a 
strong hand. Fate has given 
him a diplomatist’s greatest 
conceivable task, according to 
this journal, which is to lead the 
first great military Power, thus 
far alone victorious on the 
battle-fields, toward a just and 
lasting peace by reconciliation. 
That the new secretary favors a 
negotiated peace is stated in a 
dispatch to the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung from Vienna, which capital 
he recently visited. Dr. von 
Kiihlmann’s ‘‘calm and steady 
manner,’ says the dispatch, 








GERMANY’S PEACE HOPE, 


Dr. Richard von Kiihlmann, the new Foreign Minister of the 
German Empire, whose long residence in London and supposed 
Anglophil tendencies have led many observers, both within and 
without Germany, to believe that his appointment is made with 
a view to inaugur&ting a new set of peace negotiations. 


reputed to be objective and 
unbiased, and this gives us the 
right to believe he will take 
things as they are to-day and 
now, and will direct his policy 
accordingly. If he does this he 
ean be sure of the concurrence 
and support of the greater 
part of public opinion without 
distinction of parties.” 


As a peace negotiator his only 
rival seems to be Dr. Karl 
Helfferich, 
Bethmann régime, was first 
Finance Minister and then 
Minister of the Interior. He 
now retains office as Minister 
without Portfolioand is regarded 
by the Berlin Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung as being groomed as a 
peacemaker. In support of 
its views the Tageszeitung 
quotes the Kaiser’s letter to 
Dr. Helfferich refusing his re- 
signation from office. It runs: 


who, under the 


“Fre 7? from the business 
of a particular department, you 
will be in a position to devote 
your whole strength to the 
representation of the Imperial 
Chancellor in his activities 
which have grown to such an 
extraordinary extent owing to 
the war, and to special and 
great tasks, the definite allot- 
ment of which is not yet settled.” 


The Socialist Berlin Vorwdris 


distrusts Helfferich, and says 
that ‘‘when he enters the con- 








“made a good impression in 

Vienna, especially as he, like the Imperial Chancellor, is free 
from all chauvinism regarding the situation and in favor of 
peace by understanding.”” The Prussian conservative Kreuz- 
zeitung disagrees with the Pan-German critics of Dr. von 
Kiihlmann, whom it describes as ‘“‘one of our most able, most 
thoroughly informed, and most industrious diplomats,” and 
it observes: 


“‘Yon Bethmann’s policy came to grief not only because 
von Bethmann erred absolutely in the most important question 
of the future for Germany, namely, foreign diplomatic policy 
but also because even in war he could not rid himself of the idea 
of an.understanding with England. We have no reason to 
assume, however, that the experiences of the war have made as 
little impression on von Kiihlmann as they did on Bethmann, 
and therefore we do not mistrust him from the outset. His 
discernment will leave him in no doubt that the alpha and the 
omega of German foreign policy to-day is the dissolution of the 


ference-room he will lack what 
in his position is most necessary—the confidence of the people.” 
The Kreuzzeitung says that Kiihlmann must be unhampered: 


‘“‘We are afraid that Herr von Kiihlmann’s work will be 
rendered difficult by the new position of Helfferich. It is right 
that his great power of work, ability, and knowledge should be 
used in all economic questions connected with the peace negoti- 
ations. This fact, and his position as the general representative 
of the Imperial Chancellor, entitle Helfferich to a considerable 
influence on foreign policy. But, as Herr Helfferich’s depart- 
ment and sphere of work are not clearly defined, this influence 
will. be indefinite and intangible. At present we absolutely 
need a Foreign Secretary whose hands are quite free, and who 
bears full responsibility alone. This will be imperiled, and, 
indeed, rendered impossible, by Helfferich’s new position.” 


Seen through English eyes, von Kiihlmann does not.loom very 
large as a peacemaker. The London Daily Telegraph says: 
“He took little trouble to make himself acquainted with any 
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stratum of English life, except that from which the Englishmen 
with whom he had official relations were drawn, and in which 
he naturally found the social relaxation in which his diplomatic 
position allowed him to indulge. ... His appointment as 
Foreign Minister has been made by the Kaiser with very direct 
reference to the approaching peace overtures. To the will of 
no countries does William II. attach importance except to Great 
Britain and the United States, and the selection of von Kiihl- 
mann is a silent and unconscious proof of the German inability 
to see that he is at war with an alliance the interests of each 
member of which will be as sedulously promoted by London 
and Washington as those of the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—more sedulously, in fact. That this should be so 
is to German mentality a thing inconceivable, and, therefore, 
in the hope of inducing the English-speaking Allies to consult 
their own interests rather than those of the countries which 
actually border upon the German frontiers, von Kiihlmann, 
whose knowledge of English public life is more recent than that 
of any other available German, is placed in charge of such 
seanty foreign relations as the Wilhelmstrasse is still troubled 
with 

‘‘He never understood the English nearly as well as the 
Kaiser did; yet the latter allowed himself to be swayed by the 
reports from London of a man who had practically no acquain- 
tance with the fiber of the middle and working classes of this 
country. In Prussia it is not necessary to take them into 
consideration; it is profoundly necessary to do so here. But 
von Kiihlmann never understood, and probably never will 
understand, the Anglo-Saxon races.” 


At Washington signs of Dr. von Kiihlmann’s peace activities 
are already seen in certain peace terms, emanating from a 
German source, which have recently been circulated among 
the diplomats and are regarded, we are told, by the State Depart- 
ment and the legations of our allies as a ‘‘feeler.””, The Wash- 
ington dispatch runs: 


“The origin of the so-called terms was not disclosed, but 
they are said to have been written by Foreign Secretary von 
Kiihlmann before his visit to Vienna, which since has been 
pointed to as strengthening the probability that they bear 
evidences of authenticity. 

‘Briefly, the so-called terms were as follows: 

**Restoration of Belgium and northern France to be paid for 
out of the sale of Germany’s colonies to Great Britain. 

“‘Alsace and Lorraine to be independent states. (High 
French officials recently have stated anew. the determination 
of France to be satisfied with nothing less than the recovery of 
her lost provinces.) 

“Trieste to be a ‘free port.’ 

“‘Servia and Roumania to be restored, and Servia to have a 
port on the Adriatic. The Balkan question and the status of 
Turkey to be subjects for negotiation. 

‘‘Freedom of the seas, with Great Britain in control of the 
English Channel until the projected tunnel is built between 
Dover and Calais. Disarmament and international police. 

“This outline of terms, circulated without definite stamp of 
official authority, it will be noted, bears in many respects a 
resemblance to the general tenor of the peace proposals of 
Pope Benedict.” 














CAMOUFLAGE. 
It is the same old Junker Eagle trying to make the world think it 
is a Peace Dove. 


— Westminster Gazette. 


WHY PEACE PROSPECTS 
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THE GREATER SERVIA TO COME 


‘T “\HE FABLED PHENIX, which arose to new life from 
the ashes of its dead self, will be outshone by Servia, for, 
if the agreement between the Karageorgevitch dynasty 

and the Austrian Southern Slavs, recently concluded at Corfu, 

really materializes, then Servia will rise, rejuvenated and 
strengthened from the fires of war, as one of the great Slay 

Powers, second only to Russia. From the Italian papers we 

learn that the Servian Cabinet and the leaders of the Jugo-Slavs, 

as the Servians, Croats, and Slovenes are called who live under 

Austrian domination, were in conference during the whole of 

July, and the result of their deliberations has been the recently 

published agreement whereby the Jugo-Slavs wiil unite with the 

Servians to form a Great Servia. The official text of this 

agreement runs: 


“‘The authorized representatives of the Servians, Croats, and 
Slovenes, recognizing that the desire of our people is to free it- 
self from all foreign yoke, and to constitute itself in an inde- 
pendent national state, agree in declaring that this state must 
be founded on the following principles: 

(1) The state of the Servians, Croats, and Slovenes, who are 
also known as Southern Slavs, or Jugo-Slavs, will be a free and 
independent Kingdom with indivisible territory and unity of 
allegiance. It will be a constitutional, democratic, and. parlia- 
mentary monarchy, under the Karageorgevitch dynasty, which 
has always shared the feelings of the nation and has placed 
the national will above all else. 

(2) This state will be named ‘the Kingdom of the Servians, 
Croats, and Slovenes,’ and the style of the sovereign will be 
‘King of the Servians, Croats, and Slovenes.’ The state will have 
a single coat of arms, a single flag, and a single crown, its em- 
blems being composed of the present existing emblems. 

(3) The special Servian, Croat, and Slovene flags and coats 
of arms may be freely hoisted and used. 

(4) The three national denominations will be equal before 
the law, and may be freely used in public life. 

(5) The two alphabets, Cyrillic and Latin, will also rank 
equally throughout the Kingdom. 

(6) All recognized religions shall be exercised freely and public- 
ly, and in particular the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Mussul- 
man creeds, which are chiefly profest by our people, will be 
equal and will have the same rights in regard to the state. 

(7) The ealendar shall be unified as soon as possible. 

(8) The territory of the Kingdom will include all territory 
compactly inhabited by our people, and can not be mutilated 
without attaint to the-vital interests of the community. Our 
nation demands nothing that belongs to others, but only what 
is its own. It desires freedom and unity. Therefore, it refuses 
consciously and firmly all partial solutions of the problem of its 
deliverance from Austro-Hungarian domination, and of union 
with Servia and Montenegro in a state forming an indivisible 
whole. 

(9) In the interests of freedom and of the equal rights of all 
nations, the Adriatic Sea shall be free and open to all. 

(10) All citizens shall be equal and enjoy the same rights 
toward the state and before the law. 





!HE NEW HEROSTRATUS. 
Wilson has set fire to the temple of peace which he erected him- 


self—in order to become famous. —Nebelspalter (Zurich). 


LOOK DARK AT PRESENT. 
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(11) Deputies to the National Parliament shall be elected by 
universal suffrage, with equal, direct, and secret ballot. 

‘(12) The Constitution to be established after the conclusion 
of peace by a Constituent Assembly elected by universal suffrage 
will be the basis of the life of the state. It will create the 
possibility: of organizing local autonomies. It will come into 
force after receiving Royal sanction. The nation thus unified 
would form a state of some 12,000,000 inhabitants, which would 
be a powerful bulwark against German aggression and an in- 
separable ally of all civilized states and peoples. 

Nrxoua Pasuitcu, Premier and Foreign Minister of the 
Kingdom of Servia; 

Dr. Anton TrumMBItcH, President of the Southern Slav 
Committee.” 


Some publicists hold that the erection of a Greater Servia 
would clash with Italy’s interests in the Adriatic, but that far- 
sighted organ, the London New 
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GERMAN TRADE A PEACE CONDITION 
RESIDENT WILSON’S WARNING against ‘“‘selfish 


and exclusive economic leagues” in seeking a “basis for 

lasting peace finds echo in certain commercial circles in 
Germany. So authoritative a journal as the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
as long ago as August 7, specified commercial freedom as the 
chiefest issue in peace considerations when it said: 

‘**Discussion of peace aims has been decidedly one-sided up 
to the present, for it has been mainly confined to territorial 
questions. One should not be in doubt, however, that behind 
these geographical problems lie concerns of more serious con- 
sequence for the future of our country. They are the cardinal 
points of future peace. In order to arrive at a full conception of 
the scope of the question one has to recall economic reasons 

which, have taken great prom- 





Europe, disagrees, and urges Italy 
to secure the paramount influ- 
ence in the Adriatic by giving 
every assistance, moral and 
material, to the Servian ideal. 
It says: 





“She is in a position to reen- 
force the Servian Army, not only 
by lending it the aid of her own 
armies, but by giving to it the 
thousands of Southern Slav pris- 
oners, many of whom surrendered 
to her in the hope of being al- 
lowed to join the Servian forces. 
She could insist that the French 
and British divisions be effec- 
tively employed, under proper 
leadership, to achieve the task 
for which they were sent to the 
Balkans; and she could thus es- 
tablish, upon enduring foun- 
dations the primacy of her influ- 
ence throughout southeastern 
Europe.” 


GERMANY’'S OSTRICH PEACE OUTLOOK. 
—London Opinion. 


One of the most influential 
papers in Italy is inclined to 
agree, for we find the Milan Corriere della Sera writing: 


“The chief weight of Austria falls upon Italy, and Italy’s 
first and principal aim is and must be to enfeeble Austria as much 
as possible. The central principle of the whole war is that if 
Austria is weakened Germany will have lost the war whatever 
else happens, and that if Austria remains strong the Entente will 
have lost it. whatever else happens. An Italian Adriatic- 
Balkan program, really clear and harmonious, would be a 
most powerful weapon against Austria. It would be doubly 
useful, for it would convince the Allies that the Adriatic mandate 
of: Italy is in good hands, and it would secure to Italy the sup- 
port hitherto held back by timidity and doubt. It would re- 
move the kind of gray zone of distrust that isolates Italy and 
is worse than positive hostility. Who so well as Italy can give 
to the subject peoples of Austria confidence in their future? 

“The feature of the Adriatic-Balkan problem that interests 
Italy especially is its Southern Slav aspect. Is it not possible to 
reach an agreement of principle between the peoples of the 
Adriatic who are destined to live and work together upon its 
shores, and to organize action against the common enemy to 
secure a common future? The Slavs understand increasingly 
that Italy alone can give peace to the Adriatic, as an indispen- 
sable element of control and equilibrium. There are unques- 
tionable signs that the Servians are disposed to seek in Italy the 
support on which they formerly reckoned from Russia. In 
coming to an agreement with the Southern Slav peoples the 
Servian Government is understood to aim at an equitable 
Adriatic settlement, and is the first to recognize fully the rights 
of Italy and to understand the value of her future action as an 
element of balance and security. The moment has never been 
more propitious for undertaking against the Central Empires 
that diplomatic offensive which may so largely contribute to 
final victory. But there must be a clear program based on 
harmonious and far-sighted principles of justice.” 





inence in England during the 
present war, one has to remem- 
ber that England has steadily 
been endeavoring to counteract 
the increasing pressure of Ger- 
man competition. . . . England 
has been aiming to create a 
system of hostile measures 
which have ‘the plain purpose 
automatically to continue the 
economic war ad_ infinitum, 
unless it is possible to offset 
these measures through stipu- 
lations arranged for in the treaty 
of peace.” 

We are told then that En- 
gland has been able to de- 
rive extraordinary advantages 
through the censorship of mails 
leaving or entering the Central 
Empires. England now has an 
exact knowledge of all business 
relations that existed between 
South America and Europe. 
This information was not col- 
lected for theoretical desire of 
knowledge, but for practical and 
systematic utilization. These measures, combined with con- 
fiscation of German interests and property everywhere, prove 
to be a splendid success from the. English point of view. The 
editorial then pictures German export and commercial interests 








before the war: 


‘*During several decades by unceasing toil and an enthusiastic 
spirit of enterprise, with thorough knowledge and tenacious en- 
ergy, we succeeded in establishing outposts for our commercial 
activity all over the globe. The increasing figures of our export 
trade and our financial oversea interests clearly demonstrate 
how much these outposts have accomplished for our country. 

‘Since the war, wherever English influence prevails, German 
enterprises have been liquidated, German property disposed of, 
records and correspondence are either destroyed or in the hands 
of the enemy: . . . All this means that the foundation of our 
economic position in the world has to be laid anew.” 


We are reminded of the decisions at the Paris Conference of 
June, 1916, which, it is said, practically meant the annihilation 
of German foreign enterprises and exclusion from the markets 
of the world. Therefore— 

“It is perfectly and unmistakably clear that the possibility 
for a future favorable development for Germany does’ not lie in 
the acquisition of an area east or west. Our future only can 
be vouchsafed by the abandonment of the economic boycott 
against our country. Measures that our enemies clearly intended 
to proceed with were undeniably bound to destroy the position 
of Germany as a commercial power, the future of our trade, and 
the existence of German enterprise and labor. The English 
system of extending war against peaceful populations must be 
done away with. Our main peace aim must be the open market 
of the world, uncontested right to the purchase of raw material, 
and equal rights for our trade.” 
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SELLING TITLES IN ENGLAND 


“6 HE PROSTITUTION OF HONORS,” says the 
London Times, has reached its limit in England, for 
the more or less open sale of honors and titles has 

become so notorious that, as the London Daily Telegraph puts 

it, “‘it had become impossible for even the most innocent of 
his Majesty’s subjects to take quite seriously his Majesty’s 

periodical bestowal of titles’ and distinctions; and that was a 

state of things which loyal citizens found the more galling the 

more fully they realized that the Honors List no more repre- 
sented the King’s choice than it represented their own.” The 
choice, we are told, was really that of the ‘“‘whips,’’ as the party 
managers are called in England, 


titles pay money to party funds—and would not get the said 
titles unless they did so. 

“The fact is that the desire for some distinction which wil! 
mark one out from and place one above one’s fellow man is 
essentially human. In some countries where there is no fount 
of honor which bestows ‘handles’ to put before the name, the 
craving is well developed, and the competition is keen for pieces 
of ribbon to wear in the buttonhole. In countries where even 
the distinctive ribbon is unavailable, the individual falls back 
on giving himself some military, judicial, or other title (often 
spurious either in its origin or its degree) to indicate some fixt 
position in the social hierarchy. For altho a desire for hon- 
orifice distinctions may be undemocratic, it assuredly is not 
unrepublican.”’ 


The London Morning Post, the organ of the Tory aristocracy, 
is much exercised over the mat- 





of whatever party happened to 
be in power, and some—tho by no 
means all—titles were obtained , 
on a frankly cash basis. How 
this sort of transaction is worked 
is related by Mr. Granville Far- 
quhar in a letter to the London 
Times. He writes: 


“T see Lord Curzon asked in 
the House of Lords for the name 
of any person who had bought 
a title with a check. Some years 
since, when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was Prime Minister, 
an underling of the Radical party 
asked me if I would like a knight- 
hood at the price of £5,000 
($25,000), the only stipulation 
being that if, the transaction went 
through, I should vote Radical 
for the future. This did not 
happen to appeal to me, but the 
individual in question had better 
luck in another quarter. A check 
for £5,000 was paid, the knight- 
hood was announced in the first 
Gazette, and I have no doubt the 
recipient of this ‘honor’ voted as 
was wished. 

“Tf Lord Curzon is really anx- 








ter, but defends the granting of 
titles as useful to the state: 


“Tt is a mark of the degrada- 
tion into which the system has 
fallen that what should be the 
highest ambition in a state—to 
be honored by its sovereign—is 
now commonly regarded as mere 
human weakness and vanity. 
Our orders of knighthood and 
nobility embody so great a tra- 
dition that we desire to see them 
not abolished, but redeemed, so 
that once again they might 
shine in the eyes of the nation. 
And we make no exception for 
those titles which are heredi- 
tary, since a tradition of public 
honor in a family is an incentive 
to public service. And we find 
in our history that such families 
again and again render great 
services to the state. ...... 

“In the rush for wealth old 
titles have been degraded. The 
prestige of great names has 
even been given to commercial 
concerns the purpose of which 
was to cheat the public or to help 
arival nation. We have heard 
of such cases. There must be a 
new spirit in our national life, 





“a8 es and we have hopes—intangible 





ious to have names, I could tell 
him, in confidence, the name of 
the person who came to me and 
the name of the recipient of the 
knighthood.” 

The whole question was recently raised in the House of Lords 
by the Earl of Selborne, and the Parliamentary correspondent 
of the London Morning Post thus reports his action: 


and is spoiling all our stock.”’ 


‘*Lord Selborne merely called attention to the alleged sale of 
honors, and asked whether the Government would, in view of 
the public uneasiness on the point, agree (1) that a definite 
public statement of the reasons for the conferment of certain 
honors should accompany the notification of the grant, and (2) 
that the Prime Minister in recommending the grant of an honor 
should make a declaration to the sovereign that ‘he has satis- 
fied himself that no payment or expectation of payment is 
directly or indirectly associated with the grant or promise of 
such honor or dignity.’ He said that since he first took public 
action in the matter he had been the recipient of a good many 
confidences from those who had had offers of honors made to 
them. He had been told that a person had come to them and 
said: ‘If you will contribute so much to party funds I can 
secure for you such and such an honor.’ Lord Selborne held 
that the evil was a very real one, and that it was impairing 
the prestige of the Crown and demoralizing the standard of 
public life.” 


The London Outlook frankly admits the scandal: 
‘*No sane person—no person who is not ignorant on account 


of living so far above or so far below the ordinary twentieth- 
century mortal—has any doubt that many people who get 


THE BAUBLE-SHOP a 
Party WHIP (anxiously)—‘‘ Good Heavens! 


they may seem—that this 
spirit is even now gaining force 
and strength and rising out of 
the smoke and fire of war. It 
is this new spirit on which we most depend to cleanse not only 
this but other abuses which have crept into our national life.” 


Selborne’s gone mad 
—Passing Show (London). 





THE GOLGOTHA OF THE SERVIANS—Aristide Sartario, an 
Italian prisoner recently returned to Rome from the Austrian 
prison-camp at Mauthausen, thus describes, in the Rome Giornale 
d'Italia, the condition of the Servian prisoners: 


‘The Servian Golgotha is, perhaps, worse than that of the 
Servians who are left behind in Servia. As you know, the 
Servians were at Mauthausen before the Italians were sent to 
oceupy the barracks—the same barracks in which 8,000 Servians 
died of typhus and tuberculosis—so we feared that these epi- 
demics would again appear. All the same, the number of 
Servian casualties certainly increased, and the development of 
diseases greatly increased by the behavior of the Austrians 
inspired by hatred of the Servians. When we arrived at Maut- 
hausen gangs of Servians were employed on work of the lowest 
kind in the camp and they were given to us—not as servants— 
but, as slaves. We behaved toward them with the greatest 
humanity as long as we could, but at last it was impossible to 
go on, and we asked the authorities to remove them. So they 
were sent away to suffer and die elsewhere. I still remember, 
and my heart aches with the horror of it, seeing the columns of 
Servians passing to a worse fate: one long caravan of bent and 
broken men with haggard faces, under Austrian guards, with 
four violinists at their head who played sad songs of exile. 
They were not songs of hope, but lamentations.” 
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AN ARTIST’S WORK IN WAR-SURGERY 


HE ADAPTABILITY OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
has often been commented upon. It would seem to 
have reached its limit in the case of Miss Grace Gassette, 
a Chicago artist resident in Paris, who has become, since the war 
opened, one of the world’s greatest authorities in the invention whom are Chicagoans. From 


and use of surgical appliances 
for the relief of the wounded. 
Miss Gassette, who. had 
searcely seen the inside of a 
hospital three years ago, is now 
called frequently into consul- 
tation by the foremost surgeons 
in Paris, and her remarkable 
work in restoring to wounded 
soldiers the use of their limbs 
is known and admired by sur- 
gical experts in all parts of the 
world. The French Govern- 
ment has made her a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor—an 
unusual honor for a woman. 
Evidently the knowledge of 
anatomy, which all artists must 
possess to some extent, has in 
this instance borne unexpected 
fruit, but this knowledge has 
been supplemented by an un- 
usual amount of Yankee in- 
genuity, sympathy, and pure 
“‘srit.”” We quote from an ar- 
ticle on Miss Gassette’s work 
contributed to The Modern 
Hospital (St. Louis, August) by 
Fanny B. Lester, of Chicago. 
Writes Miss Lester: 


‘At the beginning of the war, 
she and other American women 
in Paris gave their services in 
the surgical dressing-room of 
the American Ambulance at 
Neuilly, France. For twenty- 
six months she superintended 
this department. In the sur- 
gical work of the ambulance it 
was soon discovered that the 
ordinary orthopedic appliances 
would not serve for the ex- 
traordinary fractures of battle; 
and then it was that Miss 
Gassette began to invent sim- 
ple devices to aid the surgeons. 
These devices held the limbs 
in position so that the wounds 
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‘“‘HOW I DO WHAT I DO I DO NOT KNOW, BUT I JUST DO IT.” 


Miss Gassette (on the right) at the door of Mrs. Depew's hospital, 
then (September, 1916) three miles from the German lines. On the 
left is Miss Edwards, of Pittsburg, who has given generously to the 
work. In the center is the commandant communal. 











the use of three automobiles and auto-truck, and their drivers. 
‘The Government is now furnishing the gasoline to run them, 
which helps wonderfully, as it'is hard to get and is so high.’ 
‘The money to finance the work has been given by the com- 
mittee, by interested friends in the United States, not a few of 
October 20 to November 28, 


550 appliances of sixty different 
kinds were distributed to hos- 
pitals and individuals. Twen- 
ty-six hospitals have been 
served, and the list is growing. 
Within a month the French 
Ministry of War has ordered 
1,000 splints. One surgeon said, 
‘With Dr. Carrel’s solution and 
Miss Gassette’s splints we can 
save many limbs that would 
otherwise be amputated.’ The 
surgeons are introducing them 
as fast as they can be pro- 
duced. . . . Miss Gassette 
writes: 

‘The best testimonials 
come from the men who are 
helped. It would do your heart 
good could you see their happy 
faces when they find their help- 
less arms and legs restored. 
One poor fellow with two 
broken vertebra had been help- 
less for months, most of the 
time in a plaster cast so heavy 
that he could not walk. For 
him I made an aluminum corset 
well padded inside. The first 
day he wore it he walked about 
normally, as happy as a child. 
Another man was wounded in 
the neck in such a way as to 
draw his head down toward his 
shoulder, where it was held by 
the tightened cords at an angle 
of about twenty degrees. A 
simple invention was put on 
which he has worn for several 
weeks; the deflection is now 
only about eighty-five degrees. 
This result was secured by 
a gradual pushing, the appli- 
ance regulated by a system of 
screws. His neck will soon be 
straight. The treatment he 
had had was a pulling process, 
very painful and unsuccessful. 
So many of these devices are 
restoring crippled hands, gen- 
erally the right hand. Here 
the need is appalling.’ ”’ 

Miss Lester quotes in addi- 
tion from another of Miss 
Gassette’s letters, written on 


could be drained and amputation avoided. The appliances were March 31 last with no thought of publication, The writer 
so successful that other surgeons and other hospitals wanted says: 
them. The demand became so insistent that a special committee 


to carry on this work was organized, called ‘The Franco-American 
Corrective Surgical Appliance Committee,’ and Miss Gassette 


‘I did not realize that I was doing anything extraordinary 
until doctor after doctor told me, and the French doctors begged 


resigned from the ambulance and became dircctrice technique me to help them. At first I gave half of my time to this new 


of the new work. Skilled workmen could not be secured, so 
locksmiths and carpenters were prest into the service and 
trained. A young sculptor was found to do the modeling. 
The shop and clinic opened September, 1916, in the studios of 
two artists. Three men, a boy, and two sewing women were 


the paid workers. 








work and half of my time to the American Ambulance. | 
decided to give all of my time to the French formations since 
November 6, when I left the American Ambulance. I have 
had a broader scope and have done things that I never could 
have. done had I not been working with the biggest men in 
All of the other help is voluntary, including France. How I do what I do I do not know, but I just do it, 
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and the doctors give me their cases with a free hand, and so far 
the results have been beyond the expectations of every one. 
What I have done almost sounds like miracles. I never get 
used to it myself, as an American surgeon who is here for our 
Government told me to-day after he had passed his morning 








Washington, D. C. 


Copyrighted by “* The National Geographic Magazine,"’ 
MELTING CANDLE-ENDS AND CUTTING THE PAPER ROLLS. 











in my clinic, ‘ You will pass the rest of your life as an orthopedic 
consultant.’ Every one tells me that my methods are entirely 


“Besides the clinical work, we make and supply free all kinds 
of appliances, which I have worked out for hospital use. Since 
we started in the fall we have supplied fifty hospitals, two in 
Roumania run by the French, and yesterday they came for a 
big hospital in Saloniki. We have not advertised our wares, 
fearing that we might run short of funds. We get our best 
advertising from one doctor to another, and from one man to 
another. So many dogtors say to me, ‘Why do you not let it 
be generally known what you are doing?’ Sometimes I worry 
for fear our money will give out, for we spend $2,000 a month 
as it is, but then we have given out over 6,000 pieces of appliance, 
and have about 5,000 on hand ready for the offensive, which has 
commenced, but which so far has not caused many wounded 
on our side, so that the rear hospitals are empty. In any event, 
we are doing our best.” 





HANDY FUEL FOR SOLDIERS 


NEW USE for old newspapers and candle-ends has 
been found in Europe. They are used to make what 
the Italians call scalda-rancio (ration-heaters), which 

are now prepared by the million by women and children and 
sent to the troops in places where coal can not be used—in the 
high Alps, for instance. The old papers are rolled tightly, the 
edges pasted down, and the rolls then boiled in paraffin. A 
patriotic society in Italy is delivering these rolls to the Govern- 
ment at the rate of one and one-half million a day, and the old 
newspapers are being used up for this purpose so fast that they 
are becoming scarce, while paraffin has become very expensive. 
Says a writer in The National Geographic Magazine (Washington): 

“In America there are, still millions of candle-ends and thou- 
sands of tons of newspapers scattered over the country, and 
it would seem to be well worth while for the thousands of willing 
hands in the homes to convert them into these most useful 
ration-heaters for the boys at the front, or for their use next 
winter in the training-camps, or even for use at home, where 
they can take the place of the more expensive solid alcohol or 
replace kindlings in the kitchen stove. 

“Tt is the easiest thing imaginable to make ration-heaters, 
or scalda-rancio, as they are called in Italy, if one follows the 
directions of the National Italian Society. 

‘“‘Spread out four newspapers, eight sheets in all, and begin 
rolling at the long edge. Roll as tightly as possible until the 
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papers are half rolled, then fold back the first three sheets toward 
the rolled part and continue to wrap around the roll almost to 
the first fold, then fold back another three sheets and continue 
to wrap around the roll again up to the last margin of the paper. 
On this margin, consisting of two sheets, spread a little glue 
or paste and continue the rolling, so as to make a compact roll 
of paper almost like a torch. If six of the sheets are not turned 
under, there will be too many edges to glue. 

‘“‘While the newspapers may be cut along the line of the 
columns before rolling and the individual columns rolled sepa- 
rately, as is done in the making of the trench-candles in France, 
it is easier to roll the whole newspaper into a long roll and 
then cut it into short lengths. A sharp carving knife, a pair 
of pruning shears, or an old-fashioned hay-cutter will cut the 
rolls gasily. These little rolls must then be boiled for four 
minutes in enough paraffin to cover them and then taken out 
and cooled, when they are ready to be put in bags, and sent to 
the front. If there are more newspapers than candle-ends, 
block paraffin can be bought for a few cents at any grocery. 

‘Little children and grown-ups in Italy and France are rolling, 
gluing, and paraffining these ration-heaters by the million, and 
their fathers and husbands in places where wood and coal can 
not be sent are cooking their rations over them.” 





CONCRETE SNOW-SHEDS—A new idea is being introduced 
into the railroad world by the Union Pacific Railroad, which is 
using concrete lumber in the construction of snow-sheds at Rock 
River and other points in Wyoming. Says Homer T. Newlon, 
of Denver, in a letter to THe Literary Diasst: 

“‘Other railroads are watching the experiment with interest 
and anticipating profits to themselves. The concrete is pre- 
pared in slabs, some three feet by six, others three feet by 
fifteen; however only two to two and a half inches in thickness. 
Additional strength is given to each board by a reenforecement 
rim of steel around the edge. These slabs will be fastened to 
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THE CANDLE-AND-PAPER FUEL HEATS HIS DINNER. 











the framework in much the same way that lumber is fastened 
to studding, except that bolts will be used instead of nails. . . 

The snow-storms are usually not heavy in Wyoming; however, 
last winter was one of unusual weather conditions, A strong 
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wind carried a heavy snowfall around Elk Mountain, twenty 
miles across the tableland, mixing it almost half and half with 
sand and depositing it in the cuts. Traffic was blocked for 
several days. The Union Pacific management is resolved that 
this shall not happen again at these points.” 





COUNTERFEIT DAYLIGHT 


PASSAGEWAY over a half-mile long, well lighted by 

A windows, leads to the top of a hill at Cleveland, Ohio, 

on which stand the laboratory and office-buildings of 

the National Lamp Works. Despite the windows and the light 

that they admit, no prospect, pleasant or otherwise, is observable 
from them, for the passage is 
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action sets a time switch in action so that it will turn the lights 
out in four minutes. A person can walk through the subway 
in from one and one-half to two minutes. Should another 
person .enter the passage.before the end of any four-minute 
period for which theNamps are lighted the time switch would 
be automatically set back to its starting point. ...... 

“The automatic system will properly take care of the lighting 
for -all- ordinary traffic in the subway. It has been found, 
however, that, at least during the winter months, the automatic 
system keeps the lights on continuously through the greater 
part of the day on account of the frequency with which the 
subway is used. Therefore it has been considered advisable to 
disconnect the automatic mechanism during the busy hdturs of 
theday. This can be done by a watchman on his regular rounds, 
and it-saves the wear on the mechanism, The automatic system 
is most useful in taking care 
of the lighting after the busy 





underground and the “‘day- 
light’? admitted by the win- 
dows is manufactured electri- 
cally. The outdoor approaches 
to the top of the bluff are long 
and circuitous and exposed in 
winter to weather conditions 
that make access difficult and 
uncomfortable. For the con- 
venience and comfort of the 
employees the difficulty was 
removed by constructing this 
passage through the hill, rising 
by successive ramps and short 
flights of steps about 35 feet. 
Says an editorial writer in The 
Electrical World (New York): 





‘How to light a iong under- 
ground tunnel of this sort was 
a serious problem. Of course, 
ordinary ceiling fixtures might 
have been used, but the effect 
is not altogether pleasant, and 
it was thaught worth while to 
try an experiment with the 
object of giving the passage 
conditions of lighting as near 
daylight as the state of the art 
would permit. To this end 
the main passage was provided 
with narrow lateral air-spaces 
reaching to the full height of 
the passage between the outer 
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COUNTERFEIT DAYLIGHT UNDERGROUND. 


hours are over and during the 
hours and days of infrequent 
traffic.” 





SAVING THE TIN 


a \HE EQUIVALENT 
of 2,000 tons of metal- 
lic tin is now recovered 

from worthless scrap-tin by 

one American company. Not 
so very long ago the waste 
scraps of tin-plate were not 
only useless but put their 
owners to expense, as it was 
difficult to dispose of them in 
such a way that they would 
not constitute a nuisance. 
The tin coating could not be 
removed, and it prevented the 
utilization of the sheet-iron on 
which it was spread. Now, 
not only is the tin recovered 
and used, but the iron base is 
released and can be remelted. 

This result, we are told by the 

author of an article in Reac- 

tions, quoted in Metallurgical 
and Chemical Engineering 

(New York, August 15), has 

been aimed at for more than 











concrete walls and the inner 
walls of hollow tile. These 
air-spaces are good in themselves as lessening the unpleasant 
likelihood of dampness, and are also made to serve the source of 
what is perhaps the best approximation of daylight-lighting effect 
that has yet been obtained. In the inner walls of the passage 
were constructed thirty-two windows on each side, glazed with 
a rather light translucent glass transmitting light freely but pre- 
venting view of the walls outside. Just above each of these 
windows was installed a 100-watt blue-glass daylight lamp in a 
show-window lighting reflector, so as to throw a large propor- 
tion of the light through the windows. There is in addition a 
smaller emergency lighting circuit with special provisions for 
certainty of service. The actual result is very pleasing. The 
passage does not convey at all the impression of being an under- 
ground tunnel, but might well be merely a covered way connect- 
ing two buildings and lighted from the sky itself. It is equally 
successful from the ordinary standpoint of artificial lighting, and 
is certainly as admirable an example of resourcefulness in meet- 
ing a somewhat difficult problem in illuminating engineering as 
has come to our notice.” 


The following additional information is from a descriptive 
article in another part of the magazine: 

“The main lighting circuits are arranged for either manual 
or automatic control as desired. There are door switches at 


both entrances to the subway arranged so that pushing the door 
inward turns on the thirty-two daylight lamps whenever the 


control mechanism is set for automatic operation. The same > 


half a century, but without 
success until recently. Says the writer: 

“The problem at first did not appear to be very difficult, and 
it was bound to appeal to the inventor, as the can factories 
were glad to give their tin-scrap away for the asking, and even 
went so far as to pay cartage simply to get rid of it. However 
promising the problem appeared, and altho many ways seemed 
to be open for the engineer and chemist, it required many dec- 
ades of study and experimentation before a feasible method 
was developed which yielded sufficiently valuable results to make 
it a paying proposition. ...... 

‘‘All the processes which have been actually operated may 
be divided into three general classes—which are, the mechani- 
cal process, the chemical process, and the electrochemical 
process.” 


In the mechanical processes the tin is separated from the iron 
by heat or cold. The separation, however, is not thorough. 
Most of the chemical and electrochemical methods were also 
failures, either because the chemicals used attacked the iron as 
well as the tin, or on account of expense. Three only have been 
commercially profitable, we are told—the electrolysis of the 
tin in an alkali solution, the use of chlorin gas, and a combina- 
tion of alkalies with other chemicals, now chiefly saltpeter. 
These have now been brought to such perfection that the results 
déscribed' above are successfully achieved. 











THE LIGHT OF THE FIREFLY 


IGHT IS MERELY THE LUMINOUS PORTION of ra- 
diation that is responsible for various other effects, for 
instance, heat and chemical change. Man. has never 

been able to produce luminous radiation without wasting a large 
proportion of his energy on the other kinds. For instance, less 
than half of one per cent. of the radiation given out by a carbon 
glow-lamp is luminous. The economy that we have vainly striven 
to attain, however, has been practically reached by the firefly, 
over 96 per cent. of whose radiation consists of light rays. Con- 





























The Journal of Heredity,’’ Washington, D. C 


THE FIREFLY’S LIGHTING 


Courtesy of 


PLANT. 











trary to the opinion of many, this light appears to be due simply 
to oxidation, and is therefore an extremely slow form of com- 
bustion, producing a minimum of heat and a maximum of light; 
and controlled by the insect probably through its oxygen supply. 
The light is now believed to be used in visual signals between 
the sexes, corresponding to the sound signals of other insects. 
Says a writer in The Journal of Heredity (Washington, August): 


‘*Through all of the light organs, fine tubes are found, con- 
nected with the main air system and evidently the pathway of 
oxygen. This would seem to indicate that oxidation is the 
source of the light. . . . If one part of the light organs is paralyzed 
by pressure it will not flash but merely glows, while the other 
unparalyzed parts will go on flashing as usual. 

‘‘Between the light organs and nervous system intervenes 
what is called a reflecting layer. This layer does not directly 
reflect, however, but rather diffuses the light so as to make the 
entire abdomen appear as tho glowing. This layer may protect 
the nervous system from some possible bad effects of the direct 
light, and many think it serves still another purpose of being the 
storehouse for some substance which plays an active part in the 
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light production. Whether or not it contains the stored-up 
supply of oxidizable materials, however, must still remain in 
the realm of conjecture. 

“The photogenic property of the abdominal segments is in- 
dependent of life, for if the organs are dried and ground. to 
powder, light reappears under the influence of air and moisture. 

“Often the photogenic properties may be observed in the eggs 
while they are still in the ovaries, and nearly all the larve of the 
illuminating species show fluorescence. Does the insect store up 
‘fuel’ in its earlier stages which gradually becomes exhausted 
during the use of the light-emitting apparatus when adult? 
There is some slight evidence to show that this might be. the 
case, but sufficient knowledge has not yet been gained to make 
it possible to reach any definite conclusion. 

“The intensity of the insect’s light is remarkable. It varies 
greatly, but the most reliable tests made on the insects fre- 
quenting Washington, D. C., place the candle-power of the glow 
at 1/50,000 and that of the flash at 1/400. Altho this seems a 
small amount, in comparison with the size of the insect, it is 
truly surprizing. 

““There are practically no invisible rays in the firefly’s light, 
and hence no heat and a remarkable efficiency. The efficiency 
of Photuris has been rated from 90 per cent. to 96.5 per cent., 
while the efficiency of a carbon glow-lamp is but 0.4 per cent., 
and the most efficient form of artificial iluminants produced by 
man are but 4 per cent. efficient. Nothing is known about the 
energy input of the insect, but the resulting light is the most 
efficient known to science. To supply an equal amount of 
light from the same illuminated area in the laboratory would re- 
quire a temperature of 2,000° Fahrenheit. 

“If the insect is forced by stimulation to keep flashing con- 
tinuously, life soon becomes extinct, apparently from exhaustion. 
This indicates that the energy input is considerable on the part 
of the insect; it is also possible that there may be some reservoir 
of stored-up light energy which can not be replenished in- 
definitely. 

‘““There is apparently absolutely no radiation of heat during 
the flashing, as measured by the most accurate means obtain- 
able, which practically preclude the possibility of error. No 
infra-red rays are thrown off, for if there were, the insect would 
soon be desiccated by its own heat. The body temperature of 
the photogenic segments is higher, however, than the temperature 
of other parts of the body. 

‘*Popular opinion frequently to the contrary, the light of the 
firefly is connected in no way with any ‘phosphorescence’ or 
‘x-rays.’ It seems most probable that it is the result of the 
presence of moisture, oxygen, and some unknown substance, 
possibly a fat or an albuminoid, together with some form of 
oxidation taking place. Unless some startling and heretofore 
undiscovered endothermic action is going on whereby light is 
emitted, there seems to be no other possible explanation of 
the fluoresence. Some observers have suggested phosphureted 
hydrogen or carbon to be oxidized, while some think the light to 
be the result of the breaking down of some nitrogenous sub- 
stance to form crystalline urates. Every opinion is backed by 
some evidence, but none is based upon sufficient grounds to make 
it entirely plausible from every point of view, so that the whole 
matter is still as much in doubt as ever.” 





A BRITISH DECIMAL COINAGE—The advocates and the 
opponents of the general adoption of the metric system have 
not yet stopt argument and come to an agreement. But at least 
the standard metric system has no rival decimal systems in the 
field. If we ever have decimal weights and measures in common 
use, they will doubtless be meters, liters, and grams. In like 
manner, one would think that any country with a non-decimal 
coinage, desiring to reform, would turn at once to the units 
now in use over a large part of the civilized world, the dollar 
and the cent. They have, to be sure, a rival in the French 
decimal system of franes and centimes, but there would seem to 
be no good reason for setting up another. This, 
appears to be just what is proposed by the British Institute of 
Bankers, in a recent report on the adoption of a decimal coinage 
and the metric system of weights and measures. Says The 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New York, August 11): 


however, 


“The committee that prepared the report believes that the 
adoption of the metric system will be of great advantage, es- 
pecially in the extension of foreign trade. As a prelude to the 
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adoption of that system, it believes that a decimal system of 
coinage should be adopted, and therefore recommends such a 
system. For many reasons, among which is its general accep- 
tance as a standard in foreign as well as domestic trading, the 
pound sterling must be retained as the unit, and the system 
recommended by the committee is based upon the pound sterling. 
A standard unit of so high a value as the pound involves the 
division into 1,000 instead of 100 parts. The present pound 
contains 240 pence, or 960 farthings, so that the smallest division 
—one-thousandth—would be very nearly the value of a farthing. 
This division the committee would call a ‘mil.’ The coinage 
proposed is as follows: Gold, pound or sovereign, and half- 
sovereign. Silver, double florin, 200 mils; florin, 100 mils; 
half-florin, 50 mils; quarter florin, 25 mils. The half-florin 
would correspond very nearly to the present shilling. Nickel, 
10-mil piece, copper, four-mil, two-mil, and one-mil pieces. A 
four-mil instead of a five-mil piece is recommended because 
its value would be almost exactly the same as that of the pres- 
ent penny, which is a general standard in small transactions. 
The difference in value would be only 4 per cent., which would 
not be noticeable in these small coins.” 
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‘* Another serious defect is ‘speeding.’ A reel ordinarily takes 
from sixteen to eighteen mifutes to run off the screen, but the 
operator sometimes shoots the reels through at almost double 
the normal speed. Speaking of this evil, a prominent Chicago 
oculist says: ‘Severe test is put upon the eyes by the unnatural 
swiftness with which films are sometimes reeled off, making 
every action abnormally rapid and jerky, converting the actor’s 
walk into a Chinese trot, and giving all the participants a sort 
of St. Vitus’s dance. The practise of flashing written letters 
and printed matter on and off the screen with almost lightning 
celerity puts the greatest strain upon the eyes. The audience, 
in its eagerness to get an intelligent understanding of the action, 
makes a strong effort to read the lines, but in many instances 
people are given no opportunity to read all of them, and are 
kept under a strain in the strenuous effort to grasp them at a 
fleeting glance.’ 

‘‘When motion-pictures are exhibited under ideal conditions, 
the only evil to be feared is watching the screen for too long a 
period. The average photoplay program occupies about two 
hours, which has been declared the ideal period in which to view 











WHEN THE MOVIES INJURE 
HEALTH 


RE THE MOVIES GOOD or bad for the 
health? This is a good deal like asking, 

““Does our food benefit or injure us?” In 

short, the answer is a function of the quality and 
quant*ty of what is administered in both cases, as 
well as of tlie conditions under which we take it. 
Bad food, o¢ food taken amid unsanitary surround- 
ings, or toe much food of any kind, is bad. Woolly, 
flickering motion-pictures, or pictures in dirty, ill- 
ventilated halis, or too frequent attendance at pic- 
tures of any kind are doubtless equally injurious. 
Yet it is surely unwise to condemn eith r food or 
the movies, as a general proposition. The author 
of ‘‘Making the Movies,’’ Ernest A. Dench, puts 
the case sanely in an article written for The Nurse 
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A TRACTOR WITH ONLY ONE WHEEL. 














(Jamestown, N. Y., August). He says: 


‘‘How do movie visits affect the spectator? The figures ob- 
tained by Dr. Haven Emerson, health commissioner for New 
York City, tell their story only too well. No fewer than one 
thousand motion-picture theaters in New York City and Brook- 
lyn were visited, and of these but eighty-seven were properly 
ventilated. The worst examples were the converted-store 
theaters; many other houses were equipped with electric fans, 
which, for economical reasons, were not used, and consequently 
the air-circulation outlet was closed. I. other theaters in- 
adequate heating facilities evidently were responsible for the 
closed fresh-air outlets and inlets. To quote from the report: 
‘Perfumed disinfectants are being sprayed in some of the theaters 
with a cattle sprayer. The spraying process does nothing to 
eliminate germs coming from the mouths of patrons, which 
cause epidemics during the winter. Our experiments with cul- 
ture-plates revealed the fact that the quantity of germs im- 
mediately decreased when the fans were operated.’ 

“The stuffy atmosphere, which is the inevitable outcome of 
poor ventilation, causes the average patron to leave the theater 
with a tired feeling. This is not natural tiredness—it is the kind 
that makes one wake with a ‘heavy’ feeling in the morning. 

‘*Some assert that motion-pictures are hard on the eyes, while 
others aver that they prove a beneficial exercise. Which theory, 
then, is correct? The eye problem is mainly determined by the 
projection. If it is poor, only harm can result. 

“The case of one girl, whose eyes became painful and who 
grew very nervous, came to my attention. The optometrist 
whom she consulted ascertained that the theater she was in the 
habit of attending showed flickering films, and to these he at- 
tributed the damage to the retina of each eye. He advised her 
to discontinue her visits to the movies, as otherwise paralysis 
of the optic nerve probably would occur. 

‘The main cause of flickering films is old age. Films rapidly 
deteriorate and when they reach the ‘rainy’ stage they are a 
menace to the eyesight. The fault, however, does not always 
arise from this, for the operator may be careless or incompetent. 





films at one sitting. After this period weariness slowly but surely 
comes on. Even hardened newspaper critics testify that this 
is the case.” 





A ONE-WHEELED TRACTOR—The latest substitute for a 
-horse is a tractor with a single wheel, put on the market by a 
St. Louis firm. It has a four-cylinder engine, needs no differ- 
ential, and turns within its own length: The following descrip- 
tion is from Automobile Topics (New York, August 18): 


‘‘The one-wheel tractor is exactly what its name indicates. It 
has but one wheel, which is steered with a conventional-looking 
gear, but can be turned in a complete circle. The power-plant, 
driver’s seat, and driving mechanism are mounted with and 
turn with the wheel. One of the great advantages of the little 
tractor is that it can be handled in tight places to better advan- 
tage than other types of motor-trucks, and better even than a 
single-horse wagon. The wheel, for instance, can be turned at 
right angles and the wagon pulled away from a curb where 
there is no room whatever for moving either forward or back- 
ward, which is out of the question for the ordinary type of 
truck. Stability is given to the tractor by attaching the rear- 
wardly extending main frames to the front axle of the wagon 
to be hauled. The weight is balanced on the single wheel, so 
that the wagon-axle is not overloaded; it simply gives support 
to the tractor. The attachment to a wagon is not permanent; 
in fact, the tractor can be changed from one wagon to another in 
less time than it would take to change round a team of horses. 

“The driver is protected by a cab, with roller curtains and 
an adjustable wind-shield, and the seat is comfortably uphol- 
stered in imitation leather. One of the obvious advantages of 
the one-wheel tractor is that it uses all its power and all its 
weight to the best advantage, always on one wheel. The design 
is exceedingly simple and the problem of upkeep and repairs 
should be correspondingly easy to solve.” 
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GERMANY AND 


wars must be, but also a tragedy, and in*such light it 

bears a strong parallel’ to Shakespeare’s: ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
This is how ‘Prof. Henry W. Farnam, of the department of 
economies at Yale, regards the tragedy of Germany. © In most of 
the great tragedies of. literature, he points out, ‘we find some 
overpowering passion—it may. be love, it may be revenge, it may 
be jealousy, it may be ambition—dominat- 


"T= WAR ON OUR HANDS is not only. tragic as all 


a a 


*“ MACBETH” 


‘In helping to bring this about the United States must realize 
that it will be required to make a supreme sacrifice. It will need 
not only all of its physical and material resources, but it must 
exemplify the very highest moral qualities at the same time. 
Discipline, self-restraint, courage, and tenacity must be shown if 
we are to rid the world of the plague which this philosophy has 
brought upon it and enable civilized man to resume again his 
progress in the direction of humanity, respect for treaty obliga- 

tions, and international decency.” 





ing the life and actions of people with-the 
power of fate.” Shakespeare, the Professor 
goes on to establish his analogy, has given 
us in “‘Maebeth” the ‘picture of a man 
who was in every way successful as a soldier. 
He enjoyed the confidence and recognition 
of his king, and, far from being a brutal 
soldier, he was described by his wife as 
being ‘too full of the milk of human kind- 
ness.”” But— 


“The witches poisoned his mind by the 
suggestion of ambition. He was hailed as 
‘Thane of Glamis,’ ‘Thane of Cawdor,’ and 
‘King that shall be,’ and Lady Macbeth un- 
dertook to translate this prophecy into deeds. 
The first step was the murder of Duncan, 
and asa part of it the attempt by a lie to place 
the guilt upon Duncan’s own attendants. ' 
The first step having been taken, the next 
step inevitably followed in the murder of 
Banquo; and one atrocity led naturally to 
another until the news was brought to 
Macduff: ‘Your castle is surprized; your 
wife and babes savagely slaughtered.’ Mac- 
beth, however, still relied upon the prophecy 
of the evil spirits, ‘Be bloody, bold, and 
resolute; laugh to scorn the power of man, 
for none of woman born shall harm Macbeth,’ 
and he followed the fatal advice until it led 
to his death.” 





The parallel between this drama and the 





DR. HENRY W. FARNAM, 


Of Yale, who shows us how very 
**modern”’ “German efficiency and 
German ruthlessness ”’ 


This conviction is brought to Dr. Farnam 


by his intimate knowledge of Germany 
gained by years of study and travel. 
a pupil of Treitschke and used to witness 
the poison which now flows in the veins of 


Germany poured out in the classroom of 


He was 


that professor of history. 


‘“Few people who talk of German effi- 
ciency and of German ruthlessness realize 
how relatively modern both of these qualities 
are. I have had the advantage of a personal 
acquaintance with Germany extending over 
half a century, and can speak, therefore, 
from first-hand knowledge. When I went 
to school in Heidelberg, in 1865, there was 
no Germany, in the political sense. Ger- 
many was a mere geographical expression. 
The states which now form the German 
Empire had no common government, no 
single monetary standard, no uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

‘*We schoolboys had to learn no less than 
three different systems of currency in order 
to be able to make our simple purchases at 
the shops, because we were likely to receive 
change in any one of these three systems. 
When the war of 1866 between Prussia and 
its allies and Austria and its allies broke 
out, our sympathies were with Austria, and 
we gave the troops of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, who were going off to fight 
the Prussians, the kind of a send-off at 


are. 








course of Germany in the present war is one 
almost ‘startling in its details.’ This is how, in-the New York 
Sun, the Yale professor works it out: 


“The part played by the witches and by Lady Macbeth in the 
tragedy has been played by the professors and the Pan-German- 
ists of modern Germany, who have made Germany believe that 
it was destined to be a world-Power and sovereign among states, 
and that it must carry this out by force. 

“This doctrine led naturally to the invasion of Belgium, 
acknowledged by the Chancellor to be illegal, but subsequently 
justified, as was the murder of Duncan, by a false claim. Upon 
this initial crime there inevitably followed the whole policy of 
frightfulness, including the killing of women and children, cor- 
responding exactly to Macbeth’s murder of the wife and children 
of Macduff. 

“‘But we all know the end. Macduff accepts the challenge: 
‘Damn’d be him that first cries, ‘‘Hold, enough!’’’ and the con- 
test ends with the death of Macbeth. 

“‘We must accept the German challenge if we would have 
peace. If we were contending with an uncivilized people we 
might hope to educate them gradually to higher standards, but 
we are not. We are contending with a philosophy of scientific 
savagery evolved by people who in their personal relations are 
civilized, but who collectively, acting as a state, are under what 
seems to many a tragic obsession. 

“The only thing that will cure them of this obsession is a con- 
elusive and overwhelming proof that it does not pay, and that 
can only be accomplished by defeat. 





the railway station that was given to our 
troops at the outbreak of the trouble on the Mexican border 
last year. 

‘In what seemed an amazingly short time the Prussians re- 
turned from their victory over Austria with oak-leaves in their 
helmets and were quartered upon the town of Heidelberg. The 
following year the North German Federation was formed. But 
it was not until the war with France, which ended in 1871, that 
the German Empire was formed and the South German States 
included under a common executive:‘and a common Parliament. 
Even then little was heard of German ruthlessness or German 
efficiency. 

“*T visited both France and Germany in the summer of 1871, 
having friends in both countries, and altho Paris had been 
besieged and captured by the German forces, and altho a part 
of eastern France was still occupied by the Germans, pending the 
payment of the war indemnity, I heard no such complaints as 
have filled the world with horror during the present war. The 
French did say that the Germans were fond of carrying off 
keepsakes, particularly clocks, but I can not recall any charges of 
cruelty to women, children, and non-combatants, or of wanton 
destruction of works of art and monuments. 

** As for industrial efficiency, the exhibit which Germany made 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876 was well 
characterized, even by the Germans themselves, as cheap and 
nasty. If Germany was still backward industrially, it was, on 
the whole, a pleasant, friendly country to live in. The people, 
especially in South Germany, were easy-going and hospitable, 
and the constitution of the German Empire, which was in many 
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particulars modeled- after that of the United States, and was 
much more liberal than that of Prussia, seemed to promise the 
development of a parliamentary government, based upon a 
broad suffrage. 

“The German Empire still includes three republics. In 
form it is no autocracy, but a Federal State under a limited 
constitution. 

‘‘When I returned to Germany as a student a few years later 
I sat at the feet of a professor of Berlin who has been much 
quoted of late, and my almost be said to have been rediscovered 
by the reading public ofthe United States since the outbreak of 
the war. The doctrine which Heinrich von Treitschke taught 
centered in the idea that the purpose of the state is power, and 
that everything must be subordinated to this purpose. 

“‘T have heard Treitschke say that if there was any mortal sin 
in polities, a sin against the Holy Ghost of polities, it was weak- 
ness. He held that when a state has a choice between the moral 
and the immoral it should choose the moral, because good faith 
is a real power in politics, but often the attainment of a moral 
end can only be reached through immoral means. He even 
went so far as to say that the impulse of a youthful state to 
destroy an old and degenerated state stands higher than all 
maxims of positive law. 

‘‘We did not take this doctrine very seriously at the time. I 
think that forty years ago many, even of the Germans, con- 
sidered Treitschke an extremist, but the constant repetition of 
this doctrine, harmonizing as it did with the history of the 
Prussian State and reenforced by the great economic prosperity 
which followed the formation of the Empire, produced its effect 
and brought forth its legitimate fruits in the violation of Bel- 
gium; in the sinking of the Lusitania, of the Sussex, and of the 
hundreds of other ships without warning; in the judicial murders 
of Edith Cavell and Captain Fryatt; in the air-raids on defense- 
less towns; in the burning of Louvain and the bombardment of 
the Cathedral of Reims.” 





WHEN OUR SOLDIERS SPEAK FRENCH 
Te LANGUAGE QUESTION with our troops in 


France is almost the first in importance in the pre- 

liminary stages. Hence the books that we are asked 
to ‘‘send over”’ are frequently specified as those which will help 
them to master the foreign tongue. An Irish poet whose 
sympathies were suspiciously Teutonic, tho he mainly gave vent 
to Anglophobia, was asked why the Irish didn’t go fight with the 
French; and he answered, “‘Be- 
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in his effort to straighten out a transportation tangle by asking 
for ‘ze gasoleene.’ ‘Wiz water on ze side’ has also been known 
to fall short of effectiveness. 

“Even the first efforts to utilize genuine French provéd 
disappointing. 

“It was found that the captious people of the port of call were 
not satisfied with single words, but demanded entire sentences. 
An officer in the Grand H6tel (I trust.the censor will not decide 
that the name betrays the identity of the town) was ignored 
through the greater part of a meal in spite of the fact that he 
called again and again: 

***Madame, how about my eufs?’ 

“There was no disappointment so keen, however, as that 
experienced by some of the negro muleteers who accompanied 
the American Army. A little group of the American negroes 
hailed with every manifestation of joy the sight of a couple of 
coal-black colonials in the French uniform. The muleteers 
rushed toward them with friendly words only to run slap-bang 
against French phrases. They had not dreamed that the black 
race had allowed itself to be let in for any of these lingual 
complications. 

“Soon after the landing the American commander issued .an 
order enjoining his men to employ the utmost tact and dis- 
cretion in dealing with the French. 

“*He pointed out that the French were deservedly known as 
the politest of people and declared that any apparent rudeness 
which was encountered could almost certainly be traced~ to 
misunderstanding. In spite of the warning misunderstandings 
did arise, and some came from unexpected quarters. 

‘‘An American soldier in a more or less pleasant altercation 
with a cab-driver conterning the fare exclaimed ‘Bosh,’ and 
immediately the driver, who had been merely expostulatory, 
fell upon the soldier and tried to choke him. When the com- 
batants were dragged apart it was discovered that the driver 
thought his fare had employed a name which one may not 
apply even to a cab-driver in France. 

“To the credit of the French it must be said that they set 
to work with a will and learned fully as much English as our 
Army learned French. They even went in for American slang 
in its unalloyed state and in translation. A French rooter at a 
baseball game was much chagrined when his ‘ Au travail, gargon,’ 
was not recognized as an attempt to render ‘Ataboy.’ Still 
more disappointed was the sailor who greeted the pretty waitress 
in the Grand Café with a laboriously prepared ‘ Donnay ma un 
bassay’ to receive ‘Where do you get zat stuff?’ in reply.” 


Those who have tried to supply their deficiencies from books 
obtainable on the ground have found that the books on ‘“‘easy 
methods to learn French,” and 





cause we couldn’t understand 
the orders.” Mr. Heywood 
Broun has given us one of the 
lighter sides of the war in an 
account of the various expedients 
of our boys already in France 
in dealing with an unfamiliar 
tongue. Their first impulse, he 
says in Collier’s (New York), 
was ‘‘to stick to English and to 
talk a little louder for the sake 
of the foreigner.”” But it was 
not found to work any more than 
did the efforts of those who 
“shouted around the foot of Babel 
on that day which the Berlitz 
family celebrates every year.” 
To modify the process and speak 
slowly was found no more effec- 
tive, but a partial success has 
been reported of a third method: 

“This is, in effect, a compro- 
mise, for it entails an imitation 
of .the comic French waiter in 
the musical show in those scenes 











the ‘‘English-French conversa- 
tion,’ have proved “‘of great age,” 


Ovl, MAIS JE NE ° 
pulS PARLER all antedating the present war. 


vot’ ANGLAIS! 





“One officer indignantly ex- 
hibited a volume which he had 
bought largely upon the fact that 
its cover advertised a chapter 
on war-terms. 

‘*He found that the first ques- 
tion offered to him in English 
and French in the military chap- 


ter was: 
***Where is the grand stand?’ 
Next came: ‘But these seats 


are too far back’; and _ still 
another sentence offered for his 


enlightenment ran: ‘Mais on 
tire a blanc—but the cartridges 
are blank.’ 


“Still another book offered 
the beginner a chapter entitled 
‘Pensées,’ in which the Ame- 
rican soldier was asked to equip 
himself to remark to French 
acquaintances: 

***Absence is the touchstone 
of true affection’ and ‘La rue 
qui s’appelle ‘‘ Demain”’ conduit a 
la place ‘‘Jamais,’’’ rendered 








in which he is choked by the low 
comedian. Its claims remain to 
be established. I heard an 
American captain fail signally 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER, 


Who do not always speak the same language. 


into English as ‘The street called 
To-morrow leads to the place 
called Never.’ 


—From Collier's. “This also seemed singularly 
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inappropriate to a group which was still-concerned with the rue 
which led to the cake-shop or the primrose path past the 
‘have another’ establishment. ...... 

“‘Of course there were some who profited by the system of 
dual language which sprang up in the town. 

“‘Sentries were posted here, there, and everywhere to make 
newspaper men and others keep their distance. 

“However, reporters quickly’ discovered that American 
sentries were generally imprest by a card issued by the French 
cable company permitting the holder te send cable messages at 
reduced rates. An aluminum season pass to the Polo Grounds 
served one New York newspaper man well in getting him through 
French lines, but he never reeeived the honors accorded to a 
journalist from the Middle West who was never held up by a 
French sentry without gaining a speedy apology as soon as he 
produced an embossed diploma which informed all men that he 
had been an alternate on the junior debating team of De Pauw 
University!” 


FUTURES IN RARE BOOKS 


HE BOOK-AUCTION SEASON is soon to open and 

many rarities, it is expected, will be thrown upon the 

market as a result of war-conditions. . The old owners 
loosen their hold and give way to new. The probable query of 
many is put by Mr. George H. Sargent in asking, ‘‘How can 
people afford to buy rare books at high prices, to tie up their 
money in something that yields them no immediate income 
when the nation faces the raising of the largest-sum of money 
that has ever been raised in one lump?” “In order to make 
the answer clear, Mr. Sargent, in the Boston Transcript, gives 
first a little lesson in political economy: 


“‘The United States has already sold $2,000,000,000 worth of 
Liberty Bonds. The people have loaned that .sum. to .their 
Government on the best security in the -world... This money 
will be loaned by our Government to other nations engaged 
in the war with Germany to make good their transactions with 
the people of the United States, and it will be spent in America 
for American products and in payment of American wages. 
The resources of the nation will not be impaired in any way. 
All our fixt property, our farms, our mines, our factories, will 
remain intact. The money will remain in this country. The 
Government will pay its bonds at maturity with the annual 
income and production of the country, which is now twenty-five 
times the amount of the loan, and the raising of money by bond 
sales and the expenditure of it for war-purposes will not destroy 
the productive capacity of the farms, the mines, orlabor. There 
will be wastes, but there has already been increased production.”’ 





Under these economic conditions Mr. Sargent’ sees no more 
eause for panic among book collectors than among those of 
any other class, because, 


**Most of the book collectors who pay big prices for rare 
books are men of affairs and great wealth, who have been led 
into this pursuit by a genuine interest in something which is 
entirely apart from the concerns of their daily life. And it 
must be remembered that the Great War, before it touched us 
directly, was a source of newly created wealth in this country, 
and there has been a new crop of millionaires, many of whom 
will naturally turn to book collecting as a hobby. Under con- 
ditions of either war or peace the number of book collectors in 
this country is steadily increasing. The number of rare books 
is constantly diminishing, because every year some of them 
go into great public institutions like the Library of Congress, 
from which they will never come out to be the bone of contention 
in the book-auction room. 

“‘One is frequently surprized to learn that some one who has 
been his business acquaintance for many years has steadily 
pursued all that time the hobby of book collecting. Many of 
the business associates of the late Frederick W. French, of this 
city, were not aware, until after his death, that he was the pos- 
sessor of a magnificent library of rare books. To many Harvard 
men who knew the late Evert Jansen Wendell as actively inter- 
ested in all the affairs of their alma mater it will come as a 
surprize to learn that he had a library of dramatic literature 
which is surpassed by only two or three in the world. Book 
collectors appear unexpectedly in the public eye. They are 
known to other book collectors and to dealers, but they are not 
given to talking to the public about themselves. So there are 
hundreds of unknown book collectors of large means in this 











country about whom, as collectors, the public knows nothing, 
and their number is growing every day. The first potential 
factor of a good book season is therefore assured in that there 
will be buyers for the books offered.” 


Indications point to the fact that the supply of rare books to 
come into the market this season will be large, altho it is doubtful, 
thinks Mr. Sargent, if the phenomenal offerings of last season will 
be equaled. He continues: . 


‘*‘As death brings the great majority of books to the auction- 
room, it may be accepted as a certainty that the coming year 
will witness a large amount of literary material sold to settle 
estates, as usual. War-burdens undoubtedly will bring an 
additional amount to the block, as has been the case in England. 
So it is pretty safe to assume that there will be at least the usual 
quantity from these two sources, whatever its quality may be. 

“Tt is quite likely, however, that some collectors who had 
planned to sell their libraries or portions of them, this season, 
may hesitate about their consignments. There are always 
timid ones who fear that their books may be sacrificed by selling 
them during war-times, and as was the case in England at the 
outbreak of the war, there may be a postponement of sales until 
the sellers have been assured, by the experiences of others in 
the auction-rooms, that their treasures will not be sacrificed.” 





THE FUTURE OF REIMS 


f HAT SHALL BE DONE with the shell of Reims 
WV caste is a burning question in France. Hopes 
still remain that there will be left even a shell, tho 
the old cathedral has so long served the discomfited German as 
a target for his wounded feelings whenever matters have gone 
wrong for him on the Western front. In a recent article in 
L’ Art et les Artistes (Paris), Mr. Armand Dayot voiced the 
hope that ‘‘no profane hands will come to finish the work of the 
barbarians by seeking to restore these ruins still charged with 
treasures of remembrance despite so many mortal wounds.”’ 
That, he declared, ‘‘would be the supreme sacrilege.”’ This 
view seemed to meet with universal accord, no one being more 
outspoken than France’s supreme artist, Auguste Rodin. But 
the precise methods to be used for the preservation of what 
remains was still a matter to settle. During the year 1915, 
Mr. Dayot received the following letter from a French officer, 
signed only with the initials C. T.:because of military regulations: 
** MonsIEUR: 

*‘T have read your article on the Cathedral of Reims. Yes, 
it is the view of all our officers that it must not be repaired. It 
must be strengthened, skilfully roofed, and left as a witness to 
Teuton barbarity. 

‘‘Thither must be transported the bones of the dead soldiers 
now scattered over the fields of France. 

‘Tn letters of gold on tablets of marble should be inscribed the 
names of all the heroes dead for their country. This mortuary 
should be surrounded with cannon taken from the enemy, 
placed upright, and united by chains cast from German bronze. 
Then, every year upon the date of the signing of peace, pro- 
claiming the crushing of Germany, let France go thither to kneel 
before her dead, while on that day the Army sends all its flags 
with a delegation of officers and soldiers to salute the heroes.” 

This striking suggestion so interested Mr. Dayot that he 
wrote to a number of prominent persons asking for an expression 
of opinion on the advisability and feasibility of the plan. This 
symposium, whose publication was delayed until a few weeks 
ago, ‘‘for easily divined reasons,” now appears in La Revue 
(Paris), and includes letters from Rodin, Rostand, Verhaeren, 
Richepin, Vandervelde, the Comtesse de Noailles, Arnold 
Bennett, and various officials. At the head of the list comes 
Rodin, who writes: 

‘‘The idea of defending the ruins of the Cathedral of Reims 
from all sacrilegious restoration and making of them the pan- 
theon of the unknown heroes who died for their country, and 
whose bones to-day lie scattered over all the fields of battle, is, 
quite simply, sublime. I give it my lively applause, as also 
the project of that annual ceremony when all France, preceded 
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by the flags of the regiments, shall go to kneel before the 
glorious tomb.” 

Mr. Dayot also quotes as pertinent to the problem afew para- 
graphs from Rodin’s account of his cathedral pilgrimages deal- 
ing with the general subject of restoratiori and what had pre- 
viously been done at Reims in particular: 

“‘Tam more shocked here than anywhere else, perhaps, by the 
restorations. They are 
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the engraving alone, allowing fifty letters per individual, would 
cost more than fifty million franes (ten million dollars). 

“There remains the idea of the consecration of a sort of 
temple dedicated to the memory of our dead, of our dead 
belonging to various faiths. This would imply djsaffection, 
and there would be another cathedral to build. 

“So much for the material side of the project—now let us take 
the point of view of art. Do you think that the Cathedral of 
Reims expresses in any 





of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in the fifty 
years since they were 
made they have acquired 
a patina, but fail to de- 
ceive; these ineptitudes 
of half a century ago 
presume to try to rank 
among masterpieces. 

‘All restorations are 
copies; this is why they 
are condemned in ad- 
vance. For nothing 
must be copied with a 
passion of fidelity ex- 
cept nature. The copy 
of works of art is inter- 
dicted by the very prin- 
ciple of art. And res- 
torations are always both 
soft and hard at the 
same time; that is how 
you can tell them. It 
is because knowledge 
does not suffice to pio- 
duce beauty—it requires 
conscience. 

“‘Oh! I implore you 
in the name of our an- 
eestors and in the in- 
terests of our children, 
break nothing more and 
restore nothing! Re- 
member that generations 
of artists, centuries of 
love and of thought, 
here find expression, here 
come to achievement, 
that these stones signify 
the very soul of our na- 
tion, that you will know 
nothing of that soul if 
you destroy these stones, 
that it will be dead, slain 
by you, and that with 
the same stroke you will 
have squandered the for- 
tune of your fatherland, 
for these are the truly 











“THE PANTHEON OF WAR.” 


French artists are here at work on a great panorama which will show the whole 
front from Belfort to Calais, with Reims and its cathedral blazing, and immortal 
Verdun. This will be housed in a circular building on the grounds of the Ecole 
Militaire, near Paris, and be a lesson to future generations. 


sort regret, sorrow, desire 
of vengeance, hatred of 
theenemy? Evidently it 
is a monument of faith 
and of prayer. We 
should be proceeding 
therefore in an opposite 
direction, artistically. 

‘Were it indeed the 
expression of wrath and 
of sorrow . . . would it 
be fitly placed in the 
center of a city which 
tho to-day in ruins will 
soon have a rebirth— 
fitly placed amid the 
noise of its tramways 
and the lights of its cafés, 
this reconstructed, liv- 
ing, busy city? And 
would the surroundings 
of the cathedral lend 
themselves to the traffic 
of the crowds concerned 
in a national pilgrimage? 
Would it not be neces- 
sary to enlarge the spaces 
about it greatly, thus 
adding a new vandalism 
to that of the bombard- 
ment? . . . Personally I 
have a horror, in archi- 
tecture as in the other 
arts, of misappropria- 
tions, of shifts of artistic 
intent, whether it is a 
question of transforming 
a Sedan chair into a par- 
lor cabinet or of making 
out of a fourteenth-cen- 
tury cathedral a twen- 
tieth-century monument 
of sorrow and hate.”’ 


Another interesting 
and practical point of 
view is that of the Mayor 
of Reims, who writes: 





“T ean not hide from 





precious stones. 

“T shall not be lis- 
tened to, I know it only too well. They will continue to break 
and to repair . . . the moderns are no more capable of dupli- 
cating the slightest Gothic marvel than of duplicating one of 
nature’s. A few more years of this treatment of the sick past 
by the murderous present and our mourning will be complete 
and irremediable.” 

Richepin, Rostand, Verhaeren, the Comtesse de Noailles 
likewise support the proposal of the anonymous officer with 
enthusiasm, but when practical men of affairs come to consider 
it they perceive difficulties and objections. Thus Louis Bonnier, 
Chief Inspector of Architecture in Paris, while supporting the 
view that no restorations should be undertaken, dismisses the 
idea of using the cathedral as a mortuary monument as utterly 
impossible. He says: 

“Let us discard, if you please, the idea of the mortuary. 
One does not deposit a million corpses in the midst of a city. 
Self-evident reasons of expense, of space, and of hygiene oppose 
it absolutely. We will discard also the idea of commemorative 
tablets, because the walls of the cathedral would not be big 
enough, because it would be completely disfigured by them, and 
because (I am obliged to speak as an architect) the tablets and 


you that the proposition 
astonishes me a little ... and I regret to see it supported 
by a man so competent and so well advised in matters of art 
as yourself, . . . But when the war shall have finished its work 
of death it needs must be that life shall reenter the temple 
wherein was passed the infancy of our national history. The 
cathedral will remain to Catholics the most beautiful sanctuary 
of a faith to which the Law of Separation itself insures respect 
and protection. . . . As for making of the cathedral a necropolis, 
a tomb ‘surrounded by cannon taken from the enemy, placed 
upright, and united by chains cast from German bronze,’ an idea 
so unesthetie would never find adherents in Reims, I believe. 

“No pantheon, no temple, can pretend to a monopoly of 
patriotic memories. Families would a hundred times prefer 
to approach their dead in the place where they lived, or even 
to leave them under the flower-strewn mounds, which will mark 
their presence over all the vast field of battle, than to. send 
them to that common architectural grave which could not but 
be disfigured by such a transformation.” 


Arnold Bennett, the only Englishman included in the sympo- 
sium, deprecates the idea of any attempt at restoration, but 
thinks a cenotaph rather than a tomb is indicated, and considers 
the proposed ring of guns ugly and inharmonious. 
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JAPAN’S “SINCEREST FLATTERY” 


the alphabet had become too forward in asserting itself, 
but the fact would be that Japanese Buddhism had taken a 
It is one sign of the reaction 


I: YOU SHOULD READ Y. M. B. A. you might think 


leaf out of Christian propaganda. 
against Christianity seen in Buddhist circles, says the Rev. W. 
Reginald Wheeler in The Missionary 


Herein lies the necessity for religious reform. There may have 
been days when it was enough for religion to prepare the soul for 
the next world, but now we need a faith that will bear us up in 
worldly trouble. 

‘Similarly, religious teachers of the day must grasp our vital 
It is therefore a mistake to ery, ‘Return to Shinran,’ 
or ‘Return to Nichiren,’ or ‘Return to 
Christ,’ for the world is not as it was 


necessities. 





Review of the World (New York). Jap- 





anese Buddhism now has its Young 
Men’s Buddhist Associations largely 
modeled after the Y. M. C. A., and puts 
its emphasis on, ‘‘social service.” Even 
in the regular reformed Buddhist lit- 
urgy the resemblance to the Western 
forms prevails, that between ‘‘recent 
Buddhist hymns and standard Chris- 
tian ones” being ‘‘almost ludicrous.” 
Mr. Wheeler quotes from a recent ar- 
ticle in a new Buddhist magazine in 
Kobe called Jayu Bukkyo (Free Bud- 
dhism), the first number of which 
appeared last October. The magazine 
likened Buddhism to ‘a hotel near 
the railway but between the stations ’’— 


**Once it was a famous hostelry, but 
the advent of the railway has left it 
stranded and the whole neighborhood 
suffers from neglect. Even should a 
wayfarer drop in he will find no com- 
fort, for the place is not able to renew 
its furnishings and it has become worn 
out and obsolete. Just so is Japanese 








in their day. Gautama, Jesus, Shinran, 
and Nichiren had great messages for 
their own times, but none for ours. 
Buddhism declines because Buddhists 
do not understand this. We must not 
return to Nichiren or to Shinran, but 
be a new Nichiren or a new Shinran, 
and renew our faith in terms that suit 
the times.”’ 


“Human and 
December 
(Youthful 

Umaji, 


In an article called 


’ 


Religious Progress” in the 


Seinem Yuben 
Eloquence), Prof. 
Ph.D., of Waseda 


of the necessity for reform. 


number of 

Kaneko 
University, speaks 
Some of 
his phraseology, the writer notes, is 
apparently borrowed boldly from 
Christianity: 

**T am very glad to see that the long- 
wished-for Y. M. B. A. has come into 
being among the students of this Uni- 
versity of Waseda. The times needed 
it; and I am glad that you have taken 
up the task of finding a new Buddhism 
which shall march hand in hand with the 








Buddhism—passed by and ignored by 
modern progress and unable to afford 
spiritual refreshment. True, there are 
still -some intellectuals, people like 





A BUDDHIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL CARD. 


Used in Japan to counteract the influence of 
Christian Sunday-schools. 


progress of civilization. Ancient, di- 
vided, and often corrupt, the Buddhism 
we have known awaits your reforms to 
regain its influence. Among those 
whom I address may be Christians or 








university professors, who profess 
Buddhism, but they are very few, the 
great majority of Buddhists being but blind followers of tra- 
dition. They do as their fathers did, being too ignorant to 
know what changes science has wrought in the world, while 
their tradition is so dead that it has no influence on their lives. 

“The people are not so much to blame as the priests. These, 
indeed, profess to be fighting the good fight, but their ancient 
weapons are useless in this Taisho era. Old-fashioned fortresses 
are a poor defense nowadays. Does it not humiliate one to 
observe the work of the professional Buddhists of Kobe? That 
is why we say that we must open a new way for Buddhism—and 
the new way is the old way of return to Buddha and a forsaking of 
sectarian paths. Not that all Buddhist sects should be destroyed. 
Each has its mission, and all are a safe refuge for the old folk who 
know nothing of progress. But by going back to Buddha we may 
create a new Buddhism which shall enable religion to go hand 
in hand with science. This shall be our consistent aim.’ 


This intention to modernize Buddhism, tho by a different 
method, we are told, is exprest in an article on “Religious 
Reform,” by Fujitani Shucho in Yuben (Eloquence), which is 
the same in substance as a speech he made at a meeting in 
Kyoto. Among other things he said: 

“‘Bear in mind that religion is rather for this world than for 
the next. Some Buddhist sects declare that the world is a vale 


of tears. We believe it is a garden of pleasure and hope. Shinran, 
founder of the Shinshu sect, at nine years, wrote: 


Forethought is vain, 
In fairest hours 
The sudden rain 
Scatters amain 
The cherry-flowers. 





adherents of other religions. I do not 
criticize them, but to me, Buddhism, with its profound philos- 
ophy and its spiritual power over men and women, is the best 
of all religions. Yet with sorrow I confess that it fails to serve 
the youth of to-day. It is a sun obscured in clouds. It has 
been left behind by a progressive world. Not a few young men 
having sought in it their spiritual sustenance, and sought in 
vain, have desperately flung their lives away in a deep cataract 
pool or before a running train. Buddhism must therefore be 
reformed. 

‘*Religion should lead in social progress, otherwise it can never 
say, ‘Cume unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’ The reformer comes not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. It is useless to wait on the priesthood. They never 
reform. The task lies with you young men.” 

The Y. M. B. A. has spread over the ‘“‘middle schools’’ where 
the Y. M. C. A. has but little penetrated, its efforts being largely 
confined to the universities. Like its Christian prototype, we 
read, the Y. M. B. A. is undenominational, and ‘‘its members 
take themselves very seriously, and set before them as their 
goal the regeneration of the nation.’’ An illustration of Japa- 
nese interpretation and adoption of Western missionary efforts is 
shown in a quotation from an article by one signing himself 
“‘Word-Eating Priest’””— 

‘“*He states that the sayings, ‘commerce follows the Cross,’ 
and ‘trade follows the missionary,’ are very common in America, 
and that this motive is an influential one there in furthering 
missionary zeal. The Japanese Government was following the 
same line of thought when, in the twenty-one demands upon 
China in 1915, it requested the right of propagating Buddhism; 
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the purpose was political and commercial rather than religious. 
‘Word-Eating Priest’ finishes his article thus: ‘We hope the 
Buddhist priests will make up’and become pioneers of Japan’s 
foreign trade, like the Christian workers, for otherwise they 
will remain only an encumbrance to the Empire.’” 


A writer in The Japan Weekly Chronicle (Tokyo) who signs 
himself ‘‘Japanglo ” observes of the above: 

“This is a very naive way of putting the matter, but it is 
the foundation upon which much quasi-religious enthusiasm has 
been built up of late years in Asia.” 





HOW THE RED-CROSS MONEY GOES 


O THOSE who so recently gave to the Red Cross one 
hundred millions of their money, Mr. Henry P. Davison, 


the chairman, renders the first 
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charge of the Red-Cross work in France are giving their own 
time and paying their own expenses.” 


The story is restated in terms of expenditures covering the 
period until November 1, 1917. In France the amount spent 
is $1,773,250, covering work for the United States Army, surgical 
dressings, equipment, and operation of diet-kitchens, canteens, 
American Red-Cross Motor Ambulance service, hospital expenses, 
ete. The report reads: 


“The budget of the Department of Civilian Relief in France, 
prepared by Homer Folks, Director of the Red-Cross Depart- 
ment of Civil Affairs in France, up to November 1, 1917, calls 
for $2,190,353. 

“The budget of the Department of Administration in Paris, 
prepared by Carl Taylor, Director of Administration, up to 
November 1, 1917, calls for $115,700. 

“The budget of the Planning De- 





account of his stewardship. The report 


partment, prepared by George B. Ford, 





is sent out broadcast and a brief sum- 
mary, such as the New York Sun fur- 
nishes, is enough for the casual reader. 
The report can not be read, observes the 
Sun editorial writer, ‘without feeling 
that the Red Cross is achieving a fine 
combination of broad humaneness and 
business efficiency.’’ The report, in the 
opinion of the Sun writer, will not fail to 
satisfy even a Scrooge. In general, these 
are the points of the work covered: 


‘‘Most of the money thus far used 
has been spent in the French theater 
of war, and there ‘the first and supreme 
object of American Red-Cross care is 
our Army and Navy.’ For our men 
the commission establishes and main- 
tains hospitals, canteens, and recreation 
huts, and when they are away from 
the lines on leave or otherwise it provides 
for them food, baths, games, tobacco, 
and a variety of other attentions that 
comfort the American soldier who finds 








Director, up to November 1, 1917, 
calls for $3,890. 

“‘Ceneral appropriations have also 
been made, amounting in all to $10,- 
692,601. They cover hospital supplies, 
foodstuffs, transportation supplies and 
motors, building material, machinery; 
medical research, child-welfare work, 
clothing, American Ambulance Hos- 
pital expenses, nurses, etc. 

‘‘Before appropriations are recom- 
mended by the French Commission 
they are carefully prepared by the di- 
rector of the particular department con- 
cerned. They are then considered by a 
Finance Committee, consisting of Major 
Murphy, chairman; J. H. Perkins, H. 
H. Harjes, H. O. Beatty, Carl Taylor, 
Homer Folks, William . Endicott, and 
Ralph Preston. Three of this com- 
mittee constitute a quorum, and every 
appropriation reported must receive 
the consent of all present. 

‘“Most of those in charge, for the 
Red Cross, of the work in France are 
giving their own time and paying their 
own expenses. A special fund of 








the sea between him and home. No 
Yankee has to be wounded or ill to en- 
joy the benefits of the Red Cross. It be- 
gins to help him from the minute he 





ANOTHER SUNDAY-SCHOOL CARD 
‘Buddha is the Light and the Light is Wisdom." 


$100,000 has also been privately con- 
tributed to meet expenses of members 
of the French Commission unable to pay 
their own way.” 








leaves the French training-camp. 

‘‘Except for the matter of hospital establishment, the Red 
Cross extends its bounty—the American people’s bounty—to 
the soldiers of our allies. It has, for example, just appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the relief of sick and wounded poilus and 
their families. It distributes equipment and supplies to our 
allies’ hospitals. 

‘Civilian relief is applied in a dozen forms in the devastated 
districts of France and Belgium. The Red Cross is trying to 
rebuild the people rather than their shattered towns, and it is 
giving to them the materials necessary to start over again: 
clothing, cooking utensils, garden tools, live stock. It is the 
only way to keep France alive in the districts where the chil- 
dren now outnumber the men five to one and where the 
Germans left nothing behind them but hunger and disease and 
despair. 

“In France the Red Cross has taken over the War-Relief 
Clearing-House, the American Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, 
under the control of the Army, and the financial responsibility 
for the American Hospital in Paris, and has allied itself with 
the American Surgical Dressing Committee. It is busy estab- 
lishing base hospitals, each a perfect organization, in advance 
of our troops. 

‘For hospital supplies, food, clothing, building material, and 
service more than $10,000,000 will have been spent before the 
end of next month in France alone, while the appropriations 
for Russia, Italy, and crusht Roumania, Servia, and Armenia 
come to $1,600,000 more. 

‘‘Great sums these, but in every Allied country there is an 
American commission to regulate their spending. Every detail 
of the work, says the War-Council’s report, will be accounted 
for, to the American people, and most of the men and women in 





The appropriations made for use in Europe, outside of 
France, covering drugs and medical supplies, relief funds, and 
expenses, are reported as follows: 
$322,780.87 
247,000.00 


For Russia....... 

For Roumania........ eas 
For Italy......... ee 210,000.00 
For Servia...... ee 222,500.00 
For England.... +4 Sale toiap ea 8,800.00 
For Armenia. . bie sige 600,000.00 
Other appropriations. . dine ia aha Bl Gti 36,000.00 


The total appropriations by the War-Council for Red-Cross 


work in Europe are as follows: 


In France.......... 


. .. .810,692,601.00 
Outside of France......... ou bs a 6'p-0h) en 


).87 








eee re ee be . .$12,339,681.87 


Some of the European appropriations are to cover a full year, 
but the greater part, the report adds, will have been spent by 
November of this year. 

It is not proposed to undertake the rebuilding of French 
villages, but the Red Cross hopes to give a new start in life to a 
very great number of persons left destitute by the German 
armies. We read in The Evening Sun a warning that should be 
taken to heart and preparations made accordingly: 

“The need never stops. Small wonder that the report in- 
cludes a suggestion that the hundred millions contributed by 
America will need additions. It may be necessary to have 
another week of intensive Red Cross campaign for contribu- 
tions during the coming Christmas season.” 





OUR TYRANNY OVER THE NEGRO 


ACE-RIOTS IN EAST ST. LOUIS afford a lurid back- 
ground to our efforts to carry justice and idealism to 
Europe. Tho question, as it is put by Charles Stelzle, 

the writer on social subjects from a religious standpoint, is: 
‘*How can we assume to free peoples in Europe from tyranny 
when we ourselves are guilty of the worst kind of tyranny toward 
a deprest race?” The remedy, of course, is not in abstaining 
from the cure of one tyranny to excuse our neglect of the other. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stelzle is probably right in asserting that ‘‘the 
East St. Louis race-riots should have made every American 
citizen realize that we have in the negro one of the most serious 
social problems by which this country is confronted.” He quotes 
Booker T. Washington as saying, ‘“‘I can not hold any man in 
the gutter without staying there myself,’’ and appeals to the 
principle of self-preservation as an imperative if not the highest 
motive for taking better care of the negro. In The Continent 
(Chicago), Mr. Stelzle declares that the simple question whether 
“*he is to be a ‘good’ negro or a ‘bad’ negro’’ depends as much 
upon the whites as upon the blacks. He calls us to look at a 
few outstanding facts in regard to our treatment of the mem- 
bers of this race: 


‘We compel him to live in the worst parts of our towns and 
cities, often without drainage or sewerage or garbage service, 
with searcely any of the sanitary conveniences in house or yard 
or street which whites consider an absolute necessity. 

‘“‘We drive the worst forms of immorality into the negro 
quarters and then curse the negro because of his moral weakness. 
If there is to be a ‘red-light district’ in town, it is dumped into 
the area into which we also dump the negro population. 

“It would be a comparatively easy matter to produce sitatis- 
tics to indicate that the negro is the worst criminal in the coun- 
try. But how can he help becoming such? We subject him to 
the severest tests of our city life—pkysical, moral, and political 
—and then cynically declare that the ‘nigger’ is no good anyway. 

“The negroes who live in these unsanitary and immoral sur- 
roundings are our laundresses, nurses, and cooks. If there is 
contagious disease in their own homes—and there is much of it— 
they are sure to bring it to our homes, either personally or 
through the laundry which we send to them. 

‘Washington was right. If we keep the negro in the gutter, 
we shall be compelled to stay there with him. We can’t get 
away from him. It is impossible to have a nation part free and 
part slave, and it is still more impossible to have in one country a 
morally and physically decaying race, and a surviving race un- 
touched by the dying race’s fate. And let it be remembered 
that the 10,000,000 negroes in the United States constitute 10 
per cent. of the population of our country. 

“*Occasionally some of us try to find comfort in the statement 
that labor-leaders are responsible for the mistreatment of the 
negro race. But this may be set down as a fact—organized 
labor is as ready as anybody else to give the negro a square deal. 

‘*Every man who becomes a member of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor obligates himself never to discriminate against a 
fellow worker on account of creed, color,-or nationality. This is 
as high a standard as one could find anywhere and in a general 
way it expresses the attitude of organized labor toward the negro 
throughout the entire country. 

“Tt is true that in some parts of the United States there is a 
prejudice against the negro among trade-unionists, but whenever 
this is the case these trade-unionists simply reflect the opinion of 
the so-called ‘better classes’ of the community. For example, it 
is safe to say in such communities it is easier for a colored man 
to join a white man’s union than it is for a colored man to join 
a white man’s church. Ordinarily, when there is prejudice 
against the negro on the part of the white trade-unionists it is 
due largely to the negro’s character and not to his color.” 


The writer looks with apprehension upon the systematic ef- 
forts now being made to bring the negro from the South to the 
large industrial centers of the North. For— 


“The negro is probably much better fitted for work on the 
farm than he is for work in the city. The latest census reports 
of the United States Government brought out the fact that 
negro farms in the South had increased 21 per cent., while negro 
population increased only 10 per cent. throughout the country. 
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“The real friends of the negro will try to persuade him to move 
on to the farm, for here he will have more independence than 
he will ever secure in industrial cities or even in smaller towns. 

“There are exceptional negroes who will make good almost 
anywhere, but it is to be remembered that we are dealing with the 
one-tenth of the population of the United States which for many 
generations to come will in some respects be inferior to the white 
race. 

**Those who are constantly preaching equality of every sort to 
the negro race are not the real friends of the negro. While the 
negro should have equality of opportunity, it by no means fol- 
lows that he is born with the same endowments or capabilities 
as the white man, and he is sure to suffer when he comes into 
competition with the white man in the city.” 





WHEN TOMMY ATKINS PRAYS 


OMMY ATKINS PRAYS in the hour of danger, we are 
told by two army chaplains who have issued a volume 
called ‘‘Papers from Picardy’’; but that does not mean 
that he has grown much more religious than he was before. He 
has found out that praying helps him to carry through the busi- 
ness in hand, and that is his main thought. What he really is 
may tax the brains of the best psychologist. ‘‘There is no 
character which has at the same time so puzzled and amazed the 
world as that of the British soldier,’ say these writers, naming 
him ‘‘that strange mixed character, with its gaps and its un- 
evennesses and its extraordinary lovableness.”” They speak of 
Tommy’s prayers: 

“It is not perhaps a very high type of prayer, it is purely in- 
dividual, self-centered, and inspired by fear. At one time, es- 
pecially during the early stages of the war, we heard a great deal 
about religious revival and a new turning to prayer. There is a 
story that during a lull in a heavy bombardment a man emerged 
from a dugout and shouted inquiries to a neighboring shelter: 
‘You all right in there, mate?’ ‘Yes, so far, but some of them 
b shells come b close.” ‘What have you been doing 
while it was going on?’ ‘Well, as a matter of fact, we’ve all been 
saying our prayers.’ ‘So’ve we—we’ve been praying like hell.’”’ 








The writers do not withhold their criticism of this religion 
of fear; but the London Daily Mail adds a side-light by quot- 
ing a bit of verse from Lieutenant Mackintosh’s ‘‘A Highland 
Regiment”: 

A God like a super-bishop in an apron and nice top-hat— 
O God, you are God of battles. Forbid that we come to that! 
God, you are God of soldiers, merry and rough and kind, 
Give to your sons an earth and a heaven more to our mind, 


Meat and drink for the body, laughter and song for the soul, 
And fighting and clean, quick death to end and complete the whole. 


Tolstoy also speaks in a passage in ‘‘Sebastopol” of a young 
soldier in an agony of terror at the bombardment who turns to 
prayer and at once recovers his courage and calm. The Daily 
Mail writer continues: 


““The modern soldier, who is just the ordinary Englishman in 
uniform, under discipline and living in the presence of death, is, 
of course, no plaster saint. His scheme of ethics is peculiar but 
very real. One man stole a blanket without the slightest con- 
cern, but risked his life to save the owner of the blanket. 

“**Not in any spirit of remorse, but for the simple fact that 
whereas it would be unreasonable to suffer cold and discomfort 
instead of another man, it was perfectly reasonable, and indeed 
necessary, to risk wounds and death itself in order to save the 
same man’s life. . . . The willingness to give life itself appears 
greater than the willingness to live without those things common- 
ly accounted to make life worth living.’ 

“‘What will be the lasting effect on those who pass through 
the furnace of war and survive? The sense of comradeship and 
fellowship that has grown up in the field will not vanish. But 
there may be trouble for profiteers at home. 

“There is no fear of any persistence of militarism. The 
soldier believes in discipline and recognizes its value, but he does 
not like it. He would hardly be human if he did....... 

“The authors hope that when peace comes tlie men of the 
upper class and the workingmen who have made equal sacrifices 
and given alike so gloriously will unite in an effort for peace and 
for a new and more blessed England. But there is a note of un- 
certainty and anxiety in their prognosis.” 
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How the centralizind of fidure work 
is savind Armour $84,000 yearly 


ERE is what J. A. Brown, Audi- 

tor Branch Houses for Armour 

& Co., Chicago, has to say about what 

would happen should they put the 

work, nowcentered on Comptometers, 
back onto the various Branches: 

“If we were to return to men at $75 a 
week, salary and expenses, in place of our 
28 Comptometer girls, our increased cost of 
our branch house audit alone would be about 
$84,000 a year. 

*‘Our Comptometer girls handle much 
other work, such as: 


“Recapitulations 
Tonnage Reports 
Pay Rolls 


Foreign Exchange 
Voucher & Inventory 
Extensions 
Petty Cash Vouchers Live Stock Purchases 
Purchase Journals Shipping Reports 
Invoice Extensions.” 


That result—and the manner of its 
achievement— demonstrates the econ- 
omy of augmenting human effort by 
centralizing the mechanical work of 
accounting on machines. 


It is of especial significance now, when 
the extra load must be carried by depleted 
offce forces. 

You can depend on the Comptometer to 
increase the effectiveness of the human unit, 
in ratios as high as 3 to 1—according, of 
course, to the nature of the work. The 
reason is that it makes all figure work a high- 
speed machine job; couples extreme speed 
with reliable accuracy. 

One-motion, direct-key action gives the 
speed —the Controlled-Key, by automatic- 
ally throwing in an emergency stop the in- 
stant any key stroke is slighted, safeguards 
accuracy. 

No matter what the line of business, or 
the size of it—speed and accuracy on figure 
work is what counts. All the operations of 
figuring can be centered on the Comptometer 
quite as well in asmall office as in a big one. 


When work begins to pile up on you— 
when the office force is putting in overtime 
to keep up the figure records—you’ll think 
of the Comptometer. ‘That’s the time to 
call in a Comptometer man. 
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CONTROLLED-KEY 


Felt & Tarrant 


Chicago 


Manufacturing Co. 
1731 N. Paulina St. 





How the Comptometer stands 
with other large users of 
adding machines 


Namber of 
Comptometers 


U. S. Govt., various Depts. . 600 
Standard OilCo. . ... . 265 
Bell Telephone System. . . 305 
General Electric Co. . 
Swift& Co. . 
Armour&Co. . . 
United Cigar Stores Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
American Express Co.. . . 127 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy R. R, 225 
Metropolitan LifeIns.Co. . 73 
American CanCo.. . .. . 112 
Marshall Field & Co. 
Simmons Hardware Co, . 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. 
Ce. « © «© 2 @ e ° 
United Drug Co. 
American Optical Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co, . 
Ford MotorCo.. . si. > 
J.T. Ryerson& Son... - 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. . 
New York Shipbuilding Co. . 
Winchester Repeating Arms 


28 sereases 28 


ee 
Illinois SteelCo. . ...- 
American Sugar Refining Co. 52 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
tinue sas 8 ek 
Westinghouse Electrical & 
Tae. GOs .c cs =o oe > « 





ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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HEINE’S POEMS, SELECTED AND 
TRANSLATED 
Untermeyer, Louis. Poems of Hetero Heine. 


Three hundred and twenty-five poems and 
translated. Pp. xl-288. New York: Henry | Holt & Co. 


$2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


It is, with all due emphasis, a rare treat 
to run through this collection of Heine’s 
poems, done into English by Mr. Unter- 
meyer. The result of his labor is not 
merely passing good, it is surpassingly 
excellent. Mr. Untermeyer was peculiarly 
fitted for the task, for his work in English 
verse has made him thoroughly familiar 
with and apt in the use of tlic necessary 
medium of expression, and, furthermore, his 
knowledge of German—as is evident from 
the beginning and becomes more sv as one 
studies his translations—is intimate and 
fundamentally sound. It would not do for 
the average translator to attempt Heine. 
Where he might succeed with Goethe, 
with Heine he would fail miserably. Not 
only are there puns and foibles of meaning 
in Heine’s works that would escape any 
but the ever-alert and watchful eye, but 
his very thought is at times so subtle and 
evasive that one could almost suspect 
him of deliberately laying footfalls for the 
unwary translator and then laughing 
sardonically at his embarrassment. But 
Mr. Untermeyer has not let himself be 
baffled. His greatest attainment, and one 
that would atone for many shortcomings, 
did they- exist, is that he has caught the 
spirit of Heine—that elusive, ever-chang- 
ing, ever-fascinating will-o’-the-wisp. It 
would be strange, indeed, if each of the 
three hundred and more poems Mr. 
Untermeyer has selected were rendered 
equally well, but with only one or two 
exceptions the spirit of Heine is there in all 
of them. As one of the exceptions I would 
mention that poem which is so typical of 
Heine’s temperament, ‘‘Lieb Liebchen, 
leg’s Hiindchen auf’s Herze mein,’ in the 
rendering of which into English meter 
Mr. Untermeyer is, for him, heavy and 
awkward—the English version has lost the 
Heinesque note. 

But it is ungracious to point out the 
unfortunate and infrequent exceptions 
when the rest of the work is so worthy of 


praise. In the very first poem there is a 
stanza (the third) which shows Mr. 
Untermeyer’s talent at its best. The 


stanza in the original: 


Sie singt von Lieb’ und Liebesweh’, 
Von Thrinen und von Lachen, 
Sie jubelt so traurig, sie schluchzet so froh, 
ergessene Triiume erwachen. 


And Englished: 
Of love and all the pains of love 
She sang; of tears and laughter— 


hh, so sweet her sobs, 
That dead dreams followed after. 


The third line in particular is masterly— 
nothing less. Only the last line is free, 


but not too much so to spoil the per- 
fection of the whole stanza. 

The “Book of Songs’’ contains the most 
complete selection, and Mr. Untermeyer, 
in choosing, has omitted no characteristic 





‘phase of Heine’s changing moods. Heine’s 
later poems, dating from 1828-1855, and 
more particularly those written after his 
removal to Paris in 1831, are not so well 
represented. Of the several hundred poems 
in the Romancer’s collection only some 


twenty have been translated. The em- | 


phasis is quite properly laid upon the 
important “ Book of Songs.” 

Mr. Untermeyer has prefaced his trans- 
lation with several pages of critical dis- 
cussion of the technique and difficulties of 
translating Heine, and with comment 
upon Heine the man, Heine the Jew, and 
Heine the poet, in which he shows rare 
discernment and understanding of Heine’s 
character and qualities. 
writes: ‘“‘It is only in the hope of bringing 
the English reader close to the source 
that these translations have been pre- 
pared. They furnish the key to the paradox 
of Heine; they are the words, if not the 
music, to some of his immortal opera.” 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Kunz, George Frederick (Ph.D., Sc.D., A.M.). 
Rings. Pp. 384. es 7 and "London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $6.50. Postage, 16 cents. 

No review could indicate ail the informa- 
tion in this exhaustive study of rings. Dr. 
Kunz considers everything of importance 


in regard to finger-rings, from the fabled | 


ring of Prometheus to the seal-ring of 
President Wilson, on which is engraved 
his name in shorthand. Besides engage- 
ment- and wedding-rings, which are famil- 
iar to all, we find that there were rare 
memorial rings, religious rings, healing 
and talismanie rings, medicinal and poison 
rings. 


had its significance. It is astonishing, in 
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In conclusion, he | 


The finger on which each was worn | 


studying the illustrations which represent | 


well-known royal and religious personages, 


how many rings are worn. Chapters on the | 


origin of the ring habit, its purpose, and 


methods of wearing are very interesting. | 
The author considers the materials used, the | 


use of signet-rings, and gives a general 
survey of historical rings, their wearers and 
associated romances. At the end is given 


a technical description of ring-making. The | 


illustrations in color, double-tone, and 
line add greatly to the attractiveness of a 
carefully prepared and edited work. The 
most amusing thing in the book is Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of a ring: 


and the fingers of women to restrain 
them and bring them into subjection.” 


Thompson, Vance. Woman. Pp. 229. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 
cents. 


Vance Thompson’s style is one of his 
particular assets. Feminists, suffragists, and 
all other “‘ists” will be glad to read what 
he has to say, knowing it will be original. 
On the text, “Life is a conspiracy against 
woman,” he has built up a serious, sincere, 
and stimulating sermon, in which he con- 
siders the historical steps by which woman 
has reached her present state of emancipa- 
tion, mental, © physical, political, and 
spiritual; her past tragedies, and her cer- 
tain future—for he prophesies as well as 
describes. The discussions growing out of 
such a book and the thoughts suggested by 
his statements are bound to be stimulating 
and helpful. There has probably been no 
book written in which the author is so sure 


“A circular | 
instrument placed upon the noses of hogs | 





of woman’s equality with man and her | 


ultimate share in the political activities | 


of the world. The “‘pampered. pet” type 
he characterizes as a “‘Strassburg goose.”’ 





Va ERseY fon iy 
SSS Z 


Tt jis 
mother's duty 


to take advantage of 
every possible article of 
diet which promotes the 
health of her children, 


well or sick. If she 
wishes to keep their di- 
gestions at the best effi- 
ciency, if she wishes to 
tone and stimulate their 
entire alimentary sys- 
tems, she will feed them 


Franco- 
American 


Broths 


(Sterilized) 





for /nva lide 


and (hildven 


Thestrong, rich meat juices 
of these broths act as a brac- 
ing, wholesome stimulant to 
the digestive glands, stirring 
them to vigorous, healthy 
action and inducing a liberal 
flow of gastric juices. 

By the regular feeding of 
Franco-American Broths — 
pure, safe (sterilized), free of 
all grease—the mother gives 
her child, well or sick, the 
best possible chance to grow 





up with a sound, active, 
efficient digestion. 
Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or coid, 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 
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to the physician 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
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He makes a great plea for woman’s emanci- 
pation from petticoats, tho he must be 
blind when he says ‘‘woman is ashamed 
of the duality of legs.”” The author’s analy- 
tical consideration of his subject is en- 
lightening—his account of the Amazons 
and the Roman laws equally so. While he is 
frank in his discussion of sex questions, 
it is the frankness of a clean and honest 
mind. It would be impossible to outline 
all the ideals toward which the author 
points encouragingly, or reforms which he 
advocates, among which are those of dress, 
the solution of the problem of the ‘‘insur- 
gents of the cabaret,’’ woman’s right to 
vote, morai standards for both sexes, and 
laws to protect children—any children, all 
children, legitimate or illegitimate. It isa 
meaty book whether you agree with his 
deductions or not, and it is always 
interesting. 


Bercovici, Konrad. Crimes of Charity. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 


John Reed, who writes an introduction 
to this book, says it is full of a literary 
power that might be called Russian, 
having ‘‘a style of bald narrative which 
earries absolute conviction of human 
character in simple words packed with 
atmosphere.” It is an arraignment of 
organized charity which, if true, is terrible 
enough and makes one long for a remedy, 
for some active revolt. We are familiar 
with protests made against the endless red 
tape that allows the needy to suffer and 
starve while ‘investigations’ are. made, 
but this account of the daily routine of 
institutional work reveals a callousness, 
brutality, criminal neglect, and indifference 
which are well-nigh inhuman. The beggar 
presents a serious problem, but the solu- 
tion of that need not prevent charitable 
hearts and sympathetic heads from evolv- 
ing some way to help the deserving un- 
fortunate without subjecting them to 
insult and a fostering of criminal tendencies. 
The testimony given by the author is not 
melodramatic, but a revelation made by 
one who has studied at first hand condi- 
tions that are pathetic, thrilling, and 
revolting. It should influence public 
opinion against the ‘‘wrongful blundering 
of society in its feeble attempts to abolish 
poverty,’’ and put a stop to crimes perpe- 
trated under cloaks. 


Harding, Mrs. Edward. The Book of the Peony. 
Pp. 259. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $6. Postage, 18 cents. 


The peony is extensively grown and is 
constantly increasing in popularity. Its 
charm lies not only in its grace and comeli- 
ness, but in the infinite variety of its flow- 
ers and foliage. This book should help all 
flower-lovers to use it for landscape as well 
as floral value. Mrs. Harding has pre- 
pared an exhaustive work, giving the his- 
tory of the plant, its association with 
earliest mythology, a list of the best 
varieties, rules for planting and preparing 
the soil, hints and helps on purchasing, and, 
best of all, wonderful illustrations, some in 
eolor. The author calls the peony the 
‘*best of all perennials for seven reasons: 
I. Sightly appearance of its blooms; II. 
Its worth for both landscape and cutting; 
III. The freshness of its foliage throughout 
the summer; IV. The ease of its culture: 
V. Its freedom from insects and disease; 
VI. Its extreme hardiness; VII. Its perma- 
nence. The publishers as well as the 
author have spared no pains in making 
the book attractive. 
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_GREENE 


This Symbol 


represents a unique engineering organization 
—Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

For more than 85 years, Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. have been identified with industrial 
development—a pioneer in many lines and 
pre-eminent today in this particular field. 







Our work includes the development of new 
industrial projects and the reshaping of exist- 
ing plants. We will plan the undertaking, 
design the plant, layout of machinery and 
equipment in detail, and superintend 
construction. 

Ours is organization service—the com- 
posite experience, skill and judgment of men 
who know engineering and men who know 
business and industrial conditions. 











This enables us to consider an undertak- 
ing from every practical angle. 

Because of the proved ability and thor- 
ough organization of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., we believe a commission placed with 
us gives the maximum returns. 








We invite correspondence—write the nearest office. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO. 














ENGINEERS 
Boston, 60 Federal Street Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building New York, 101 Park Avenue 
CANADA 
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ECAUSE they prevailonAmer- 
ica’s finest motor cars, Good- 
year Cord Tires aresometimes 

referred to as luxury tires. 

If extreme comfort, higher effi- 
ciency and greater freedom from 
trouble are meant by the term lux- 
ury, the designation is correct. 

But if the word is used to include 
the matter of final cost, Goodyear 
Cord Tires are not luxury tires at all. 


For first of all, Goodyear Cord 
Tires are economical tires—mile for 
mile they really cost you less to use. 

In past advertisements we have 
reproduced for you letters from 
everyday users of Goodyear Cords. 

You have seen from these letters 
that mileages ranging from 15,000 to 
20,000 are not uncommon. 

Your own experience with ordi- 
nary tires will verify the economy of 
this sort of service. 

No doubt it will force you to agree 
with one man’s tribute, that, on mile- 
age alone, these are “the cheapest 
tires in the world.” 

But the economical advantage of 


Goodyear Tires is not entirely con- 
fined to mileage. 


It is so broad and comprehensive 
it affects almost every phase of car 
operating expense. 


The money saved on gasoline 
through Goodyear Cords’ superior 
resilience, totals in a season, a con- 
siderable sum. 


And the saving effected in car- 
parts cost, through better cushioning 
of springs and structure, cannot be 
overlooked. 


Nothing that we can say of econ- 
omy, however, speaks so eloquently 
as the performance of Goodyear 
Cords themselves. 


We should fear we were challeng- 
ing belief did we claim for them such 
service as is regularly being reported. 


A letter from Dr. W. H. Roberts, of 
Pasadena, California, for instance, re- 
cites an experience that is astounding. 


He writes that one of his Good year 
Cord Tires has gone “a little over 
30,000 miles and has never had even 
a puncture.” 


Another letter, from Mr. Ed. 
Carlson, of Crookston, Minn., says in 
so many words that “Goodyear 
Cords are cheapest.” 

In remarking that two Goodyear 
Cords had delivered him 16,000 miles 
each, he writes, “I expect to get at 
least 2,000 more miles and then I 
will have them retreaded.” 


And another letter, one of hundreds 
of its kind, is from Mr. Perry 
Swinney, of Santa Monica, California. 

He writes that his Goodyear Cords 
“have now made 13,143 miles, and are 
in condition to run hundreds more.” 

And further, that “through the in- 
tense summer heat and constant 
change of temperature we have not 
touched these tires. They carry the 
original air at the same pressure as 
when they were applied.” 

Good year Cords areluxurious tires 
in point of merit—but they are sternly 
economical tires in point of final cost. 

Their quality makes them higher- 
priced—and better. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 















CURRENT POETRY 


“THE poetry-magazines have passed the 

experimental stage. No longer are 
they the enterprises of amateurs, the 
repositories of verse so eccentric in form 
or thought as to be undesirable in maga- 
zines of general circulation. Now they 
compete with the most venerable and 
august of literary periodicals for the best 
work of the poets—and to them generally 
go the honors of the competition. For 
example, a recent issue of Contemporary 
Verse (Philadelphia) contains the poem 
we quote below—a poem that surely would 
do eredit to any magazine. There is no 
pseudopaganism about Mrs. Crew’s charm- 
ing reconstruction of ancient golden days; 
her lines are simple and natural and 
irresistibly appealing. 


THESE ARE THY SHEEP, THEOCRITUS 


By HELEN CoALE CREW 








War-clangor and the city’s din 

Fall heavily upon our ears; 

Our hearts are quick to leap at fears; 
And multitudinous labors mock 

The night with their persistent grip; 
When lo, with nibbling jerk and nip, 
To our glad vision enters in 

The little wayward, wanton flock, 
The little snowy, woolly sheep, 
Whose counting woos reluctant sleep. 


These are thy sheep, Theocritus; 
The tiny marching hooves that beat 
A sharp staccato in the dells 

And vales Sicilian; theirs the bells 
That, silver-tinkling clear and sweet, 
To drowsy dreams are leading us. 
Down 2tna’s slopes to emerald grass 
They come, and softly browsing, pass 
Yo the cool brooks for watering: 

For grateful shade, to olive-trees. 
Hark! Hear you not Menalcas sing, 
Deep-murmuring with myriad bees, 
To the shrill pipes of Corydon? 


Pan! Pan! Pan! 

In the fervid noon 
Behold, I bring thee 

In my beechen bow!l, 
Carved ‘round with vine-leaves, 
Chestnuts, and cheese, 
And amber honey, 

And the velvet purple 

Of a grape-cluster! 

Deign thou, O God Pan, 
To accept my offerings, 
And give mé in return 
Amaryllis, the wilful one, 
To kiss and to embrace 
In the twilight thickets, 
When the Lord Apollo 
Has driven his steeds 
Below the cool rim 

Of the blue ocean! 


Now one by one, and one by one, 
And—O sweet sleep!—yet one by one. 
Under the slowly darkening sky 
Broidered by Pleiads on the line 
Where weary day and night divine 
Mingle, and earth is musical 

With the black cricket’s madrigal 
Up-issuing from the tangled grass— 
The wanton, woolly sheep still pass, 
Nosing and nibbling, on and on, 
And bleat . . . and browse . . 
And dispossest of stress and din— 
The roar of Mars, the shriek of sin- 
With quiet heart, with soothed ear, 
Only a far, dim sound we hear, 
The echo of Menalcas’ song 

And the faint pipes of Corydon. 


. . Okindly Pan! 
Fold me in nightly 
With the little flock 
Of divine Theocritus, 
Who sang of them 
As they nibbled at the thickets 
Below frowning Aftna, 


. and so pass by. 
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Where eager shepherd 
And wilful shepherdess 
Clasped and kissed! 


From the same magazine we take this 
exquisite little song. Mr. Wood gives us 
a lovely miniature. 


ROSE-SONG AT DUSK 


By CLEMENT Woop 


A riot of roses over the door— 
Her cheeks were once a riot of roses; 
And why are the rose-cheeks pale and more 
As the twilight closes? 


Glitter of stars in the evening sky— 
Her eyes were once two stars aglitter; 
And why are they cloud-overcast, and why 
Are her fancies bitter? 


A sudden step makes her heartstrings start— 
Trembling; the door swings open, and closes, 

The star-eyes shine; in her cheeks, and in her heart 
A riot of roses. 


Another successful poetry-magazine is 
The Lyric (New York). In the current 
issue the most striking poem is this noble 
sequence of couplets. 


BEAUTY 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


You bid me stay: I go 


Whither no man may know. 


I am the rose’s soul; 
The breast of the oriole. 


I am the rainbow’s arc; 
The star on the bosom of dark. 


Sever me, I am still 
The wonder on the hill. 


Part me, and I am yet 
The heart of the violet. 


With the first flush of the morn 
I am each day reborn! 


From The Madrigal we take this rich 
fantasy. The first two stanzas have a 
Keats-like charm. 


THE SILVER HIND 


By WILLIAM Rose BENET 


Through the black forest 
You glance, you start,— 
Through the black forest 
That is my heart! 
Beautiful, silver-heeled, 
Swift as wind, 

Topping the brake 

Like a flying hind! 


T have a bugle 

Of ivory 

The wizard of twilight 

Gave to me. 

I hear it winding in my heart, 

In the black forest,.where you start. 


And I know, 

Like huntsmen in gold and green, 

That my thoughts spur past 

Where you have been, 

And, like hounds that have slipt the leash, 
They race, 
Bell-tongued brachets 
Upon your trace. 





Througb the black forest 

You reach, you run, 

Out of the shadow, 

Into the sun. 

And the hunt behind 

{s lyric and loud 

Where horses and hounds 

And huntsmen crowd. ...... 


But you are gone— 

Oh, you are gone 

Out to the blaze and glory of dawn! 

Leaving the print of blood-red anemones 

In the mold, and echoes of ancient glees 
Shaking like silver leaves on my somber trees! 











The Cleanest Towels 
You Can Use 


ScotTissue Towels are more 
thanindividual. Every ScotTissue 
Towel is an original towel—it has 
never been used before and will 
never be used again. 


But in addition to this satisfac- 
tion of knowing that ScotTissue 
Towels are absolutely clean they 
give perfect towel service in every 
way. 

Scot Tissue Towels are made 
from a specially manufactured, 
pure-white paper texture with 
wonderfully absorbent qualities 
and a pleasant softness that take 
up the moisture in a jiffy, and 
leave the skin dry and comfortable, 


Prove these facts by testing 


Scot Tissue 


Owecls 


for yourself, but be sure they are 
genuine ScotTissue Towels. 


You can always distinguish them 
from the ordinary kind by the name 
“’ScotTissue” embossed on every towel. 


Heads of stores, office buildings, 
hotels, boat lines, theatres, restaurants, 
factories, offices, schools and institutions 
should investigate ScotTissue and send 
for further interesting and valuable in- 
formation. 


Scott Paper Company 
Originators of the Paper Towel 


Manufacturers of Scot Tissue Towels 
and Toilet Paper 


727 Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia 


113 E. Austin Ave. 356 Market St. 30 Church St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


Address nearest office. 








SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


furnishes unfailing spark 
energy of the most effi- 
cient kind at all Motor 
speeds—from the slowest 
turnover to maximum there 
is no variation of its inten- 
sity or dynamic force. 
Atwater KentScientificlgnition 
will replace your magneto with 
a more dependable, more 
scientific type of ignition. Its 
mechanica ph licity and oper- 
ating efficiency have made it the 
choice of over twenty American 
Car Manufacturers. 


See your dealer or write for our inter- 
esting booklet describing the type of 
ATWATER KENT Ignition suited to 
your car. 





Type C C Magneto 
Replacement System 


ATWATER KENT MFG.WoRKS 








4939 STENTON AVENUE 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 

















The I-GLAS-GARD 


A Real Convenience for Men who Wear Glasses 


The I-Glas-Gard is a new necessity for men who wear 
glasses, different in design and greater in convenience than 
old-fashioned cases. The I-Glas-Gard is a single, curved 
velvet-covered shield, made to fit the pocket. Occupies little 
room, guaranteed to protect glasses from breaking, so light 
you don't know you have it. 

You don't have to remove case from pocket to take 
glasses out or put them in. One motion does it all—one 
hand where two were needed before. A real saving in time 
and effurt—a genuine necessity. 

SOLD DIRECT, POSTPAID— 3 1 
Simply send cash or money- -order. 
isfied after two w use, we'll refuod pm 5B... 2 
without question on return of artic 


Send for free WAVERLY NOVELTY COMPANY 
Pilscing fo, 904 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Believing.’ 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





HINDENBURG OF THE CRUEL EYE 


NTIL I met Hindenburg I always 

thought that the eyes of Villa, the 

Mexican rebel, were the most cruel I had 
ever seen.” 

Since that meeting J. M. de Beaufort 
regards the Mexican’s eyes as quite lamb- 
like in comparison with those of the 
German Field-Marshal. Mr. de Beaufort 
had an excellent opportunity to study the 
man the famous 
recently somewhat bent and punctured— 
and he tells in ‘‘ Behind the German Veil,” 
a book published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
how he bluffed his way into the presence 
He says: 


who invented line— 


of the commander. 


For weeks I had used every effort at 
my command to find out where Hinden- 
burg was. The headquarters on _ the 
Eastern front were a carefully concealed 
secret in Berlin. Finally, one night, I had 
Major von Bitterfeld, of the General Staff, 
in my room at the Hétel Adlon, with three 
bottles of rare French wine. The major 
grew very genial teward the end. 

I knew that Hindenburg had been at 
Posen for some time, and in the course 
of the conversation I remarked on the 
beauty of the castle there occupied by the 
Field-Marshal. 

‘““Why, man,” roared the befuddled von 
Bitterfeld, ‘‘you must be drunk or asleep. 
You’re a fine wide-awake journalist! 
Hindenburg left Posen months ago. At 
present he is at Fortress Boyen, near that 
dirty little hole, Loetzen. No castle there, 
I can tell you.” 

When I alighted from my taxi at the 
Friedrichstrasse station there were a 
number of soldiers standing at the entrance. 
They all jumped into position and saluted. 
That gave me a sudden inspiration. Tho I 
was not wearing a uniform, of course, I 
had the next best thing to it. I wore my 
long British-made automobile coat, but- 
toned high 4 la militaire, a green peakless 
cap with chin-strap and on it the large 
badge of a neutral coat of arms. 

‘Here you!”’ I bawled in my best 
imitation of a German lieutenant’s tone 
of voice. The effect was dynamic. All 
five ran toward me, clicked their heels and 
shouted in a chorus: ‘Zu Befehl!’’ I sent 
one of them to the office to buy me a 
ticket to Allenstein. He returned with a 
Militdrbillet. Of course I was much sur- 
prized at that because I had not told the 
man to ask for a military ticket; but it 
was too late now to change, and so, 
accompanied by a faithful soldier carrying 
my baggage, I passed through the gate, 
taking the salute of the ticket-puncher, 
the policemen, and various soldiers. 

At the next station an ensign entered 
my compartment and saluted. He begged 
pardon for disturbing me, but I soon put 
him at ease. Later, when I showed him 
my letter of introduction to von Hinden- 
burg, he jumped up, saluted, and asked me 
if he couldn’t bring in some of his friends 
to pay respects to me. In this way I met 
young von Bethmann-Hollweg, cousin of the 
German Chancellor (later killed in action). 

We arrived at Posen at 4 a.m. As we 
had half an hour to wait I thought a walk 
would do me good, so I slipt my great- 
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coat over my pajamas, thrust my bare feet 
into pumps, and a moment later was on 
the platform. 

But when I wanted to return to the 
train the fun started. Beside the ticket 
collector, soldiers and policemen stood at 
the doors of all compartments. Shades of 
Napoleon! No ticket, no permit, no identi- 
fication paper of any kind, not even a 
visiting-card. I had been a fool. 

Of course I offered to take them to my 
compartment and show them all kinds of 
permits. I was asked to open my great- 
eoat. I did. The soldiers stared at my 
purple-striped pajamas, when suddenly a 


voice exclaimed, ‘‘Engldnder!”” It was 
finally decided to send for the station- 
master. On his arrival we adjourned to 


the compartment to verify my statements. 
I had young Bethmann-Hollweg aroused 
and he came from the berth half-clad. 

In a voice that would have awakened the 
dead, Bethmann demanded to know how 
they dared have the impertinence to dis- 
turb the distinguished foreigner. Did they 
realize who I was? Did they know that I 
was a personal friend of von Hindenburg? 
My eaptors slunk away humiliated. 

—— 

It was smooth sailing then, and, arriving 
at Allenstein, von Bethmann-Hollweg in- 
troduced the correspondent to General von 
Schlieffen, who promised to take him the 
next day to Hindenburg. As Beaufort was 
leaving headquarters, however, he struck 
another snag that for a time looked to be 
insurmountable. General von Schlieffen 
asked casually if he had all his passes and 
permits from the General Staff at Berlin. 
Beaufort says: 

I feigned great surprize at his question. 
Of course I had my passport, then that 
letter to Hindenburg, and also one to von 
Biillow—assuredly all my papers were in 
order—but what he meant was a permit 
to visit the front. 

I assured him that I had no desire to go 
to the front—only to shake hands and pay 
my respects to the Field-Marshal. It was 
no use. There was a train back at 11 P. M., 
and Schiieffen insisted that I take it. 

I waited at the station despondently. 
The Berlin train was late. At 2:30 I was 
the only civilian left in the room. Suddenly 
a train official rushed up to me and an- 
nounced the arrival of a military train. 

‘*Where for?”’ I asked indifferently. 

‘*For Korchen, Insterburg, and Loetzen. 
You change at Korchen for Loetzen.”’ 

I did not hesitate a fraction of a second. 
I permitted my baggage to be taken into a 
first-class compartment and the train 
started. We had only gone a few miles 
when we were side-tracked to permit the 
up-express to pass. It was the Berlin 
night train. The change at Korchen was 
effected without mishap, and at 7:30 a. m. 
we arrived at Feste Boyen. 

At Allenstein, the day before, I had 
bought a huge portrait of Hindenburg 
Approaching Hindenburg’s headquarters I 
had this under my arm. Under the other 


I carried a large umbrella and in my 
hand the letter of introduction. On my 


face I wore the beatific, enthusiastic ex- 
pression of ‘‘the innocent abroad.’”’ I had 
blossomed out into that modern pest—the 
autograph hunter. 

Two Landsturmers guarded the little 
wooden gate. I produced the letter. Both 
of them saluted and one of them ran ahead 
to ring the bell. An orderly ushered me 
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Put New Life In Your Engine 





A 


DOSE of Johnson’s Carbon Remover will increase 
the power of your car—improve acceleration— 


stop that knock—quiet your motor—save your bat- 
teries—and reduce your gas consumption 12% to 25%, 


JOHNSON'S CARBON REMOVER 


is a harmless liquid to be poured into the cylinders. 


It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 


It then burns 


powders and goes out with the exhaust. Five minutes’ time and no 
labor required. You will save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 
method, without laying up your car and with much better results. 
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Use It Every 1,000 Miles 


If you will use Johnson’s Guar- 
anteed Carbon Remover at reg- 
ular intervals giving carbon no 
chance to accumulate, you will 
automatically eliminate most 
valve trouble and your engine 
will always be clean. It will 
run as it did the first 500 miles 
—quietly and full of ‘“‘pep’’. 


Special Offer 


If your dealer is unable to supply 
you with Johnson’s Carbon Remov- 
er, use attached coupon. — For a 
limited time we will include gratis, a 
half pint sample of Johnson's Stop- 
Squeak Oil, our new spring lubricant. 
Write for our folder on keeping your car 
young—It'’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Dept. LD 9 Racine, Wis. 


Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil 


penetrates between the spring 
leaves, thoroughly lubricating 
them and giving perfect spring ac- 
tion. It will greatly improve the 
comfort and riding qualities of your 
car. Itreduces the liability of spring 
breakage and removes squeaks of 
all kinds from bodies, fenders, 
shackle bolts, springs, etc. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD9, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1.00 for which please send me by pre- 
paid express enough Johnson's Guaranteed Carbon 
Remover to keep my motor clean for 6,000 miles 
—also a free half-pint can of Johnson's Stop- 


Squeak Oil — your penetrating spring lubricant 
ID «45 angus tvuddeddeddsbecenesbeteseduaeae 
SED ocunnosxtone 

City and State .. 


My Dealer Is . 
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The Final Tire 


Of Men Who Know All Makes 


HE more experience a motorist has had 

with other tires, the surer is his prefer- 
ence, soon or late, for Ajax. As you know, 
97% of the vast volume of Ajax Tires sold 
every year are Owners’ Choice—to take 
the place of the original tire equipment 
supplied by the automobile manufacturer. 
























In other words, ninety-seven times in one 
hundred the Ajax owner selects this tire 
over other and less satisfactory makes. 


In the actual road proof, Ajax quality 
wins and holds its owners as the tire for 
all-time use. 


AdJAXK ROAD KING 


And here is Ajax final triumph—designed, built 
and guaranteed to uphold the Ajax reputation 
for service and endurance— maximum - actual 
mileage. 

Ajax Road King is built for city streets and 
farm highways. The triangle barbs mean new 
gripping efficiency. 

The Ajax Road King is Guaranteed in Writing, 5,000 
miles—which is only the minimum you may expect. Here 
is a guarantee that means just what it says—performance 


pledged in black and white. Investigate the Ajax Road 
King now. See what it offers in added tire value. 


Write for folder describing Ajax Road 
King Tire—the greatest Ajax of them all. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 












1796 Broadway 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


While Others are Claiming Quality, 
“We are Guaranteeing It 
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Later a young officer 
entered and told me the general would be 


into a sitting-room. 


back by noon. Would I econdescend to 


°,.6 in 
wait? I would. The subaltern was ‘volu- 
ble and discust the military situation 
freely. In the midst of a graphic discussion 


of the plight of Russia he suddenly stopt. 
A ear had halted outside. A moment or 
two later the door opened and Germany's 
giant idol entered. I rose and bowed. 
The officer and two soldiers clicked their 
heels audibly and replied to the stentorian 
** Morgen, meine Herren,’’ with a brisk, 
“* Morgen, Excellenz.”’ 

Hindenburg looked questions at me, 
but I thought I would let my friend do the 
talking. He handed the marshal my 
letter and introduced me as ‘Herr Beau- 
fort.”” The General read his nephew’s letter, 
shook hands with me, assuring me of the 
pleasure it gave him to meet me. 

Now for my impressions of Germany’s— 
and as some people try to make us believe, 
the world’s—greatest military genius. They 
might be summed up in two _ words, 
“Strength and_ cruelty.” Hindenburg 
stands over six feet high. His whole per- 
sonality radiates strength—brute animal 
strength. He was, when I met him, sixty- 
nine years of age, but looked much younger. 
His hair and mustache were still pepper-and- 
salt color. His face and forehead are 
deeply furrowed, which adds to his for- 
bidding appearance. His nose and chin are 
prominent, but the most striking feature 
of the man’s appearance is his eyes. They 
are steel blue and very small, much too 
small for his head, which, in turn, is much 
too small compared to his body. But 
what the eyes lack in size they fully make 
up for in intensity and penetrating powers. 
Until I met _Hindenburg I always thought 
that the eyes of the Mexican rebel Villa 
were the worst and: most cruel I had ever 
seen. They are mild compared with those 
of Hindenburg. Never in my life have I 
seen such hard, cruel, utterly brutal eyes 
as those of Hindenburg. 

Speaking about cruelty, one story about 
Hindenburg is worth retelling. When the 
Russian General Rennenkampf was forced 
to evacuate Insterburg in the winter of 
1915 he was unable to find transport for 
about 50,000 loaves of bread and he ordered 
paraffin poured upon the lot. When the 
Germans entered the town and saw what 
had been done with the bread, Hinden- 
burg was frantic with rage. The next day, 
after he had calmed down, he said to one 
of his aids: 

‘‘Well, it seems to be a matter of taste. 
If the Russians like their bread that way, 
very well; give it to the Russian prisoners.” 

The order was carried out. 

Hindenburg talked quite freely, dis- 
cussing various topics connected with the 
war, and especially the Russian campaign. 
Beaufort, however, found it impossible to 
get a definite statement on the probable 
outcome or the duration of the conflict, save 
that it would not end until ‘‘we have gained 
an honorable peace.’’ Says the author: 

He refused to state what in his opinion 
was an honorable-peace program. When 
he learned that I had come all the way 
from Berlin without a pass from the 
General Staff he appeared very much 
amused; but in a quasi-serious manner he 
said: 

‘Well, you know that I ought to send 
you back at once, otherwise I shall risk 














getting the sack myself; still, as all ordi- 
nary train-service between here and Posen 
will be suspended the next four days, the 
only way for you to get back is by motor- 
car. It would be a pity to come all the 
way to this Siberian cold and not see 
something of the campaign. Traveling 
by motor-car you will have ample op- 
portunity to see something of the country 
and of fighting as well.” 

Beaufort spent two weeks on the Eastern 
front and then returned to Berlin without 
difficulty. 





LIFE ON A TRANSPORT 


HEN he is nearer Broadway Alex- 

ander Woolleott writes pleasing para- 
graphs about actor folk and tells the 
readers of the New York Times all about 
plays and the way they are played. He is 
‘“‘Somewhere in France’? now, and is 
writing about more serious things, but in 
an article in The Times he tells an enter- 
taining story of life on the transport as 
he saw it: 


This is a real account of life aboard 
an American transport. It is all very 
well for the accredited correspondents, 
who cross de luxe, to send back a cheery 
message to the effect that except for a 
few cases of mumps, a pleasant time 
was had by all, but if you want to know 
what transport life is really like you must 
ask a private who has lived it in the bowels 
of a converted liner, meditated upon it in 
the long, tranquil hours of midnight sentry- 
duty, and jotted it down in his optimistic, 
freshly acquired diary between exercise 
and boat-drill, between mess and boat- 
drill, between inoculation and boat-drill. 
Here, then, are some brief notes of life 
aboard a nameless American transport 
which set sail from an American port some 
time in August to cross a certain widely 
known ocean. 

We foregathered from the four quarters 
of the United States, meeting for the first 
time at the pier, as, weighted down under 
our equipment, harnessed in our blanket- 
rolis, and staggering under our bulging 
barrack bags, we toiled slowly up the for- 
midable gangways. We all looked pretty 
much alike that day, and it was not until 
we had put out to sea, and the swarming 
hive had settled down under the subduing 
pressure of strict military discipline, that 
any one of us could realize what an extraor- 
dinary miscellany of men had come aboard. 

Those lean fellows lounging there are 
unmistakably cowboys, and probably from 
Oklahoma; standing against the rail 
beside them, a student of Matisse is talking 
with a weather-beaten trainer of prize- 
fighters; the actor who enchanted New 
York with his brilliant and fastidious 
performance of Daffodil in ‘‘The Yellow 
Jacket”’ is now, with equal skill, charging 
along the promenade-deck, leading a small 
squad armed with brooms to clean out the 
gutter. That man washing his mess-tin 
in some no longer useful dish-water is smok- 
ing a Union League Club cigaret in his 
own right and bestowifig one, apparently, 
on an ex-elevator bey of*his acquaintance. 
’Way forward on: the forecastle-deck, their 
heads silhouetted against the twilight sky, 
a group of Princeton boys, are singing, 
‘‘Forward, March,’’ much as they sang 
it last fall in the Palmer Stadium back 
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Olumbia 


Batteries 


Travel where you will—stop at largest 
city or smallest way-station—you’ll find 
Columbias ringing bells; lighting lan- 
terns; operating buzzers, phones, signals; 
running autos, engines, motor-boats, 
trucks and toys. Because they’re the 
same high-powered batteries wherever 
you buy them. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., Cleveland, O. 
In Canada, Columbia Batteries are made and sold by 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 
Toronio, Ontario. 


Fahnestock spring-clip binding posts, no extra charge. 
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These people—Americans every one of them—con- 
stitute the working force of the largest razor-making 
organization in the world. 


An organization producing more uniformly high qual- 
ity razors than ever were made in a foreign factory. 


Thousands of Genco Razors which this organiza- 
tion has made are now “Somewhere in France”—close 
up tothe American flag and the flags of our Allies. 


Every Genco Razor, whether made for the Govern- 
ment or for you, is made with the same patient care. 
Every one goes through the seventy-nine separate steps 
that the Genco standard demands, 
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ican be sure of a clean, cool shave day after day 
bygurchasing a Genco Razor. The ingenuity and down- 
tigh ability of our 500 master-cutters have ground the 
gugswork out of razor-buying. 
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How to get a Genco Razor 


i will probably find Genco Razors displayed in this 
cas which we furnish free to dealers. Look for it, be- 
cageitis an absolute safeguard in razor-buying. 

your dealer cannot supply you, or if it is more con- A 
vement to order direct, send us $2.00 for a Genco Hi 
Ragr. If your beard is wiry or your skin tender, better é 
sem $3.00 for the heavier, extra-full concave Genco razor 
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ad for booklet, “‘ A Real Shave.” man 


Disler’s Note: The special display case proposi- 
ip isan interesting one: Write us about it. 
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home. There are some men reading in 
what is left of the afternoon sunlight. One 
has a small copy of “Fluent French 
Phrases,”’ or some such treatise, by which 
he is invading for the first time the mys- 
teries of “‘je suis, tu es, il est.” Next to 
him a man is poring over the last issue of 
‘Breezy Stories,” and the man beyond is 
deep in Browning’s ‘“‘The Ring and the 
Book.”” You never can tell. And when 
the lights go down and the hush falls on 
the ship they break into little groups, to 
whisper of this or that, to talk of the 
American League, or theosophy, or Frances 
White, or any subject under the-sun except 
the war. That they leave to those who 
are on the outside looking in. 


Mr. Woolcott seems to have borne up 
well under the hardships, one of which 
was the necessity for remaining abnormally 
silent during the boxing-matches on board 
and to refrain from gleefully shouting 
** Ataboy.” 


Of course there have been bitter hard- 
ships. It is a bitter hardship, for instance, 
to have to stop smoking at sundown, but 
it would never do to have a thousand or so 
of cigaret-tips glowing away until the dim 
gray transport took on the air of a golden 
galleon. It is a bitter hardship, also, for 
some to go merely as members of an im- 
promptu jazz band to the dances where the 
officers and nurses foot it featly in the main 
saloon. But, greatest privation of all, you 
are sternly forbidden aboard a transport 
to yell excessively at the hushed boxing- 
matches between the engineers and a 
hospital corps, say. You may not join in 
the leathern-lunged cries by which one 
naturally expresses one’s emotions in such 
an hour. You are not allowed to roar out, 
‘Paste him wan in the puss’’—or, at 
least, not too many of you at once. You 
may not even say “‘Ataboy”’ in chorus. 
It is very hard. 

The officers, non-commissioned officers 
seme of them), and the nurses take up 
the first and: second eabins. The troops 
are packed below in quarters that accom- 
modate about 150 each, dim-lit dormitories 
that vaguely recall at night the opium-den 
seene in “‘The Man Who Came Back,” 
the men sleeping in tiers of three except 
for those sufficiently alert to take up their 
shelter-halfs, ponchoes, blankets, and life- 
preservers, and stake out an early claim 
for,six feet each of deck space. After 
sundown, the decks are literally carpeted 
with men in olive drab, those sleeping 
forward on the foreeastle deck being 
prudent enough to lash their shoe laces to 
the ironwork lest they rol! off in the dark of 
the moon and be forever ranked as deserters. 

On deck, too, the men spear out for 
mess unless the day be rainy, supple- 
menting the regular fare with such délica- 
cies aS they can find at the canteens 
aboard, or as they may have smuggled 


He says: 


on, deep down in their barrack bags. 
On deck, also, the men bathe. At least 
in one transport they bathe on deck, 


emerging at chill sunrise to dance un- 
easily in front of a streaming hose wielded 
by a.deck-hand—whose rich reward for 
his roi is the pleasure of filling with 
salt water the occasional shoes left care- 
lessly within his reach. Sometimes you 
may see an entire battery being drenched 
at-one moment; it is like a much multi- 
plied picture of the old swimming-hole. 
There is a good deal of work aboard 





a transport. The various detachments 
have their organizations to perfect en 
route, and in the quondam smoking-room 
of happier days there can now be heard 
the click of many typewriters. Then there 
is the big business of keeping the troops 
fed and of keeping them and the ship 
herself clean. There is plenty of work to 
do, between boat-drills and inoculations. 
But it is not all work. There are 
amusements aplenty—mostly cards. There 
are some rather frenzied games of craps 
and banker-and-broker, accompanied by 
bent heads, groans, curses, and heathenish 
incantations. Or, rather, there were such 
games, until word of them went aloft, and 
there came down an ominous order for- 
bidding all gambling of any kind. Then 
there are rubbers of bridge, played with 
the understanding that the winners will 
dine sometime at the expense of the 
losers at some boulevard eafé somewhere 
in France. There are tournaments, too, 
of bridge and pinocle, leading toward 
prizes offered by the commanding officer. 
It is no easy thing, by the way, to play 
eards with the deck as a table when the 
wind is taking such an interest in the game 
that it is madness to let a card out of your 
hand for a moment. Just when you have 
bid no trumps, you are likely suddenly to 
lose three aces and an unguarded king. 
Then there are entertainments worked 
up for the hour before sunset. A group 
of volunteer vocalists is likely to assemble 
any evening in the forward spar-deck and 
burst into song. Last night it may have 
been a minstrel show given by the two 
hospital units. The night before it was a 
vaudeville bill - ith every artist a graduate 
nurse—a triumphant success, by the way, 
with gum-drops and cigarets thoughtfully 
provided for the sentries who could not 


come. For those who could come there 
was, among other things, one hilarious 
number that burlesqued the officers at 
morning exercise. 

There seems to have been no lack of 
variety in pets aboard the _ transport, 


every group having its mascot, some of 


which appear to have been more or less 


diverting, as witness the French cook’s 
adventure: 
There are some amiable bulldogs in 


sight at times, a wisp of a gray kitten, and 
an absurd morsel of a puppy——variously 


known as Liberty and Gum-drop—who 
have added much to the gaiety of the 


village by leartfing to walk for the first 
time on a rolling deck. But best of all, 
some of us think, is ““Hardware,”’ the mas- 
eot of a certain base hospital, which was 
smuggled aboard by the simple device of 
drugging her mildly and carrying her on 
asleep in a haversack. 

When the Saratoga was rammed—for 
some of those aboard had originally set 
sail on that luckless old craft thé "French 
cook, who’ had kept a fatherly eye on 
‘* Hardware’ in camp, went calmly to the 
depths of the ship to rescue ‘‘le petit chien 
de bonne augure.”’ Hardware appears to 
have enjoyed her second voyage, and vet 
there must have been times when the 
military life palled somewhat, for there 
are two charges of attempted suicide 
against her. Each time she plunged from 
her bunk, only to dangle gasping by her 
chain until the Freneh cook, pausing in 
the midst of his shaving or in the midst 
of a song by Massenet, would rush forward 
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erying: ‘“‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! il fay 
garder la morale.” 

So it goes—between boat-drills. (jf 
these there are many, and they come 
so often.that, when the day arrives to don 
life-preservers and keep them on for the 
rest of the voyage, the familiar signa] 
brings every man to his post in a few 
moments. Those who are assigned to 
rafts rather than to life-boats are allowed 
to make themselves grotesque and bulky 
in the celebrated life-saving suits. When, 
in the early hour before sunrise, a pro- 
cession of these strangely clad, heavy- 
footed beings appears in the ghostly half- 
light, it resembles nothing in the world 
quite so much as the entrance of the gods 
in ‘“‘The Gods of the Mountain.” 

And from our post by boat or raft, 
tho the tension may have been visibly 
increased by the alarms of those with a 
keen sense of rumor, we ean look com- 
fortably across the little patch of water 
to the nearest transport. It seems like a 
friend, so close at hand. It seems no 
farther away than the distance of the 
“Knickerbocker” from the Times Building 
back home, altho, in reality, you can 
not distinguish the faces of the men on 
her decks. But it is near enough to make 
these voyages unlike any that Americans 
have known before. For there is nothing 
lonesome about them. 

It is a great thing to come up on deck 
in the early morning and watch the sister 
ships of the little, gray, slow-moving 
armada emerge ‘‘in gradual beauty and 
significance’’ as the light comes out of 
the east. And it is a still greater thing 
one day to watch, from amid the jostling, 
jubilant throng on the foreeastle-deck, the 
first appearance far ahead of us of the 
fleet destroyers come to weleome us and 
guard us all the rest of the way. 





THE SAPPERS’ COG IN THE 
WAR-MACHINE 
NE of the vital cogs in the great 


modern war-machine is a_ branch 
seldom mentioned in the news dispatches 
from the front, whose members share none 
of the glory of a successful operation that 
has been made possible by their labors, 
and who are even sometimes referred to 
as ‘‘those blankety-blank sappers!”’ 

And yet these same sappers are the best 
all-round men in the Army. They not only 
ean do what others can not, but they are 
also very clever at doing what others can. 
The sappers are officially known as the 
Royal Engineers, an organization dating 
from William the Conqueror, and, says a 
writer in the New York Sun, ‘‘whenever a 
job has to be done at the front, and no one 
else can handle it, the word is always: 


‘Leave it to those blankety sappers.’ And 
the sappers always do it.” 
In an interesting article, written ‘‘some- 


where in France,” The Sun tells of the 


varied activities of the sapper: 


Next time you see a war-film pay par- 
ticular attention to the machinery, the 
transport columns, the wagons, trench 
tools, barbed wire, telephones, water- 
tanks, huts, plumbing (if you get a chance 
te see any plumbing), signaling —every- 
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The Oliver Typewriter 
0) 
0 


() You Save $51 
() By New Efficiency 


§ N March 1st The Oliver Typewriter 
Company reorganized its business. 


Its officials knew war and after-war 

conditions meant new planes of efficiency. 
From that date there has been no expensive 
sales force of 15,000 salesmen and agents, no high 


office rents in 50 cities, no idle stocks, no costly 
5 subsidies, no excess distribution costs. 


Instead we substituted the most direct line of sale—from 

° the factory to the user. Thus we save $51 in sales costs. 

This now goes to you. Our price to you is $49 for the 

identical machine that was formerly $100. Not one 

change has been made in design or materials. Each 

machine is brand new—wnot second-hand or rebuilt. 

The entire facilities of the Company are devoted exclusively 

to the production and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 


Th $100 Model obligation to buy. Superiority and econ- 
e a omy alone must convince you. 


Fill out and mail the coupon now. It 








- the sales policy is changed—not the machine. It . 
_ Only the iles policy is « = é will bring a free-trial order blank, our 
is the same splendid Oliver Nine, our latest model. ; 
t This Oliver latest catalog and the amazing book en- 
Before March they were priced at $100. This Oliver : on . a ; 
se , aes : sful titled “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
Nine is the finest, the costliest, the most successfu be yp és 
: : em goatee. . The Reason and the Remedy.” All free. 
model we ever built. If any typewriter is worth $100 Y ie 2 : 
ae: S ae oe ee ce ou may then have an Oliver for trial, 
it is this handsome machine, our greatest triumph. aac a op abe 
if you wish. And own it for 50 per cent 
less than other standard makes. 
It is the same commercial machine used by U. S. Steel Don’t wait—know all the facts now— 
coveeees re vo A caeg bat rs vo cog se 4 all the inside secrets exposed for the 
+ °5 vania al > - * . 
_ egy Age nancy Vee di oe : first time. Mail the coupon now. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Company; Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; Ward Baking Company; Jones & Laugh- 


lin Steel Company; Western Clock—“Big Ben”; Encyclo- The Oliver Typewriter Company 
paedia Britannica; and a host of others. Over 600,000 have 103-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





been sold. An increase in output of over 300% this year. 
(Canadian Price, $62.65) 











F ree Trial THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


To make the economy of the Oliver Nine available 103-C Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


for all, we have arranged a simple plan. Here it is: [[] Stipe ¢ new Oliver Nine for five days! free inspection. 
We ship an Oliver Nine to you for five days’ free lutiwumewelinta 
trial. Use it in your office or at home. Try it out without 
anyone to influence you. 
If you want to keep it, send us $3 per month until 
the $49 is paid. 
If you want to send it back, do so at our expense. 
We even refund the transportation charges you paid. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
That is the entire plan. You are the sole judge. At | 

. 

- 


My shipping point is...................000005 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—*The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and 
the Remedy,"’ your de luxe catalog and further information. 
Name 


no time during the trial are you under the slightest Street Address 
City State 











choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
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To Dealers— Write to 
us for details of the 30- 
day approval plan which 
has been so successful. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co, 


345 Fifth Avenue, New York 





self-maintaining. ‘That is why the 


AutoStrop 


Safety Razor 


is the true Military Razor. It takes care of 
its own blades, keeping them sharp and free 
from rust. It requires no stropping machine. 


It sharpens its own blades 


Itstwelve bladeswillgive five hundred clean, 
smooth, comfortable shaves, whether the skin 
is tender or rough, or whether the water is 
cold or hot. The AutoStrop Razor is small, 
light and compact; always ready for service. 

If you are called to the colors, take an 
AutoStrop Razor with you. If you have a 
soldier in training or at the front, send him 


this soldier’s shaving outfit. 


The Military Razor 


In the field there is no supply base for razor 
equipment. The razor that the soldier carries 
must, therefore, be complete in itself and 





AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd. 


83 Duke Street, Toronto, Canada 


















thing connected with physics and manual 
training and electricity and chemistry. 

Perhaps you will see a mine exploded. 
There may be a raid and you may see a 
trench blown in, or perhaps a group of 
men converting a captured trench so that 
it faces toward the Rhine instead of toward 
Paris. Stop to think of the men who are 
doing this work. They are the sappers. 

Dull job you think? Not in the same 
class with the work done by the men who 
make midnight attacks, bayonet in hand, 
or who fight for their lives ten thousand 
feet above the ground? 

Perhaps you are right. But Capt. 
Timmy Wright probably did not think so. 
He won the Victoria Cross for connecting 
up the lead which demolished a bridge at 
Mons, and for getting a pontoon bridge in 
shape for the Fifth Cavalry Brigade at 
Vailly. He did both these things under 
fire, and so had the V. C. before the war 
was four months old. 

Lance-Corporal C. A. Jarvis, Fifty- 
seventh Field Company, Royal Engineers, 
is another sapper who justifiably thinks his 
work is not dull. In the great retreat 
Jarvis was at Jemappes when the Germans 
tried to cross the canal under cover of their 
heaviest fire. For an hour and a half 
Lance-Corporal Jarvis worked in the open, 
exposed to a hurricane of machine-gun 
and snipers’ bullets, until he had fired 
every charge and demolished the only 
bridge the Germans could have used. That 
was not specifically inglorious. 

The American Army will engage in this 
work on the Western front, and in order 
to give an idea of what work their engineers 
will be doing in the war I got permission 
recently to visit the School of Military 
Engineering at Chatham, the center from 
which all British military engineering 
radiates. Here in the barracks square once 
stood the engineers who went out with 
Wellington and worked at Waterloo in the 
bright-red coat Americans knew in the 
Revolutionary War. Here, too, Lord 
Kitchener took his course in military 
engineering in 1871. 

Unlike the bayonet and bombing schools, 
the training center for engineering is not a 
war-development. The officer-instructors 
are descended from those who taught 
trench-warfare in the time of the Crimean 
War, and many of those now in charge of 
the school learned the technique of barbed 
wire in South Africa. The experience of 
the Royal Artificers who fought with 
Marlborough, of the engineers who made 
grenades in Napoleon’s time, of those who 
went with the armies into India and 
Afghanistan, is all at the service of the 
Royal Engineers to-day. The instructors 
need only keep that experience up to date. 

At each recruiting center the School of 
Military Engineering keeps a representa- 
tive who draws a certain proportion of the 
recruits for the engineering corps. Every 
week a fresh batch of men come to Chat- 
ham. After they have been attested, 
registered, and properly clothed they are 
trade-tested. ¥ 

Each man gives his trade when he joins 
up; at the school he is examined in this 
trade, and if he is really proficient he may 
look for a substantial increase in pay ahd 

an opportunity to use his talents. The 
chief trades represented in the shops at 
Chatham are steel, iron, and wood work, 
painting, bricklaying, plastering, and allied 
occupations. 

The first five weeks of the engineer’s 
training are devoted to soldiering. The 
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sapper is usually near the front; he goes 
over the top with the first or second wave 
of an attack; he is always in close touch 
with a raid. As a result he must be able 
to do soldier’s work, not merely in self- 
defense, but as part of the offensive. He 
is therefore trained in handling the rifle, 
in the proper use of the bayonet, in throw- 
ing bombs, and in preparation for gas- 
attacks. He learns the essential of drill 
and of discipline. He learns the ele- 
mentary tricks of trench-warfare. 

Time after time, since the war stiffened 
into the zigzag lines of France and Flanders, 
this knowledge on the part of the sapper 
has been the decisive factor in a minor 
engagement. When a detachment has 
been shot to pieces and reserves have been 
held up by barrage the sappers have come 
in and held the bit of trench until help 
came. 

He goes over with a bombing party, 
and if the first and second throwers are 
knocked out the sapper may turn from his 
very important work of constructing a 
barrier and begin to throw bombs. He 
may take a hand in sniping, because he 
gets a course in musketry in addition to his 
regular soldier’s training. 

The main portion of the sapper’s four 
months’ training is in field-work. For the 
past two years this has meant trench-work, 
and it will continue to include trench-work 
for some time to come, probably until long 
after the American Army has come over. 

Strategists are pretty well convinced 
that the greatest Allied success must be 
won by pushing the Germans back from 
one system of trenches to another at a cost 
which eventually the Germans will not be 
able to pay. As the Germans take up new 
positions the engineers advance with the 
infantry and help to construct a series 
of trenches to face them, or reconstruct 
what is left of the old German trenches. 


The sappers’ first object is to build for 
safety. Comfort is a secondary consider- 
ation, and while not entirely forgotten, the 
result is usually far from satisfactory. 
Trench has become a familiar word of late 
years, but few who read even the most 
detailed accounts from the battle-fronts 
have more than a very vague idea of the 
labor necessary to construct the elaborate 
and carefully planned system now in use in 
pressing back the enemy’s lines. The 
Sun correspondent’s description is par- 
ticularly illuminating: 


The sapper knows, and every one who 
has been there knows, that at best the 
trench is a rotten, dirty, inhuman place; 
he knows that it is a bitter necessity just 
now and he tries to make it livable. The 
result is so intricate that any soldier may 
get lost in his own trenches and needs signs 
at every corner to tell him where they are. 
Those famous posts, ‘* Piceadilly,’’ ‘* Hyde 
Park Corner,” ‘‘ Leicester Square,”’ are not 
merely the signs of British playfulness. 
They are absolutely essential. If these 
names were not used others would be 
essential. 

The perfect trench-system of the preset 
time is based on three lines: the firing, or 
front-line trench, the communication trench, 
and the base-line. 

Leap into the front-line trench and 
walk down. You are about five feet 
underground. You are walking on fairly 
dry boards, called duck boards, on which 
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[= greatest works of man gen- 
erally ain’t works of man at all— 
they’re just works of Nature that 
man helped out. Nature sure. de- 


serves a heap of credit for 
makin’ VELVET. opto 


OTHER Nature knows more 

about putting mellowness 

in tobacco than mortal man ever 
will know. 


There are quicker, cheaper ways to cure 
tobacco than Nature’s slow patient way. 
But you never tasted VELVET’S smooth- 
ness and mellowness in any of those so 
called “improvements” on Nature. 


VELVET takes two years natural ageing 
in wooden hogsheads to come to its full 
F perfection—and we are more than repaid 
for this extra expense 
by the goodwillof pipe » 
smokers who think ~~ 
there is nothing 
like VELVET. 
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Rust Finds No Weak ‘Soots in Armco Iron 


Before King Arthur of the Round Table was old or strong enough to raise a lance above the saddle, 
the famous iron statue at Delhi was as ancient as civilization itself. Since nearly 1000 years before 
Christ it withstood successfully the attacks of rust. 


Rust long since has destroyed the arms and armor of King Arthur and his knights. But although 
the statue of Delhi is 2800 years old, it shows little trace of decay. For it is made of pure iron. And 
pure iron, it seems, resists rust until the end of time. 


However, the ages-old example of pure iron at Delhi was largely accidental. It was not until the 
Armco Iron methods were developed that uniformly pure and therefore uniformly rust-resisting iron 
could be produced on an economical commercial scale. 


Armco Iron is made almost free from impurities, whether in solid form or the form of gas bubbles and 
pockets. Long and careful annealing makes it uniform and dense in texture. At every stage of manu- 
facture it is rigidly inspected, and entire sheets or plates are rejected at the least sign of imperfection. 


ARMCO IRON 


Because of its purity and evenness, Armco Iron not only resists rust, but works smoothly, 
welds perfectly, saves labor cost in manufacture, assures lasting efficiency and economy. 
In industry it assumes the shape of great dock warehouses, smoke-stacks, metal freight 
cars, gas-tanks, hydraulic coal-hoists and innumerable other heavy installations. On the 
farm, silos, grain-bins, water-tanks, hog-houses, culverts, roofing and siding. In the 
home, water-heaters, stoves, ash and garbage cans, and many other kinds 
of galvanized, polished and enameled products. 


Some typical Armco Iron product manufacturers are The Chattanooga Stamping 
and Enameling Co. of Chattanooga, Tenn., makers of a remarkable line of porce- 
lain enameled products; The Welded Steel Barrel Corporation of Detroit, gasoline 
tanks and welded barrels; The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, A RMCO carries 
makers of Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath, and The Victor Safe and Lock Co., the assurance that 
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your, feet get a good purchase with the 
jelp of wire netting. As you walk you 
brush the sides of the trench, and you 
notice the solidity of the walls. No trench 
is perfect without revetting or wall-sup- 
port. The walls are held firm by a variety 
of materials: plain boards, expanded metal, 
ordinary wire, boughs of trees, matting, 
anything which will hold loam and sand 
against the effects of rain and thunder- 
storm, 

Ten feet from your starting-point you 
turn to the right; a moment later you turn 
sharp to the left and are in a continuation 
of the trench you started on. You have 
rounded a traverse where the earth juts 
into the trench like an arrow-head. If 
Germans were coming down one side of the 
traverse you could drop behind on the 
other side and pick them off when they 
came near enough. The traverse is also an 
ideal place for bombing, because if an 
enemy bomb falls on your side of the 
traverse you have time to slip around the 
corner and wait for it to explode. 

Continue your walk, twisting and turn- 
ing as the trench-line dictates. There are 
not many dugouts in the front line, but 
here and there you see underground lines 
jutting out toward the enemy trenches. 

These saps are very deep, and fre- 
quently they are covered over so that you 
walk in a tunnel. Fifty or a hundred feet 
out in No Man’s Land they come to an 
end, and there you will find a listening- 
post, an observation-post, or even an 
advaneed firing-line. As you return you 
the places where the Royal En- 
gineers have worked out their drainage 
system, carrying off all the water of the 
wet earth into No Man’s Land. 

When you get used to the twistings of 
the front-line trench you will have time 
to notice details. You will see the ar- 
rangement by which warning of a gas- 
attack is given. You will see the gas- 
cylinders artfully concealed. Here and 
there you may see a mound of earth solidly 
buttressed, and on it a machine gun, so 
placed that it fires in either of two direc- 
tions and controls two approach trenches. 
Or you will stumble into a little recess, and 
as you grope about in the darkness you 
will become conscious of a spot of light. 
Look through the hole which lets that 
light in and you will see that it covers a 
goodly section of No Man’s Land. It is 
a sniper’s post. 

At the School of Military Engineering 
you can do what you never ean do in 
France. You ean climb over the parapet 
and look at this post from the outside. 
You can look at it, I say. I don’t say that 
you can see it. The trick which hides it is 
too good to tell the Germans. Besides, 
the censor wouldn’t let it pass. That is one 
of the thousand things our boys must learn 
when they get to Europe. 

Travel back now through the com- 
munication-trench. You will see that 
every fifty feet or so the trench seems to 
run into a blind alley, with a bay-window 
effect at the end. That is a convenience 
when two bodies of men have to pass each 
other in the trenches. The recesses are 
useful when Germans are coming 
down the trenches, because you can hide 
in the deep recesses and hold your rifle 
trained on the trench. It is a very desir- 
able place. 

The writer then takes the reader to the 
base-line, where the sappers’ work is even 
Here you find dugouts 


will see 


also 


more important. 
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at three different levels underground, with 
twisting tunnels, double exits, concealed 
doors, traps, and tricks. You also see 
bombing pits and machine-gun emplace- 
ments, snipers’ posts, hidden trench- 
mortars, as well as a light, hand-power 
railway to bring up food and munitions. 
Continuing, The Sun says: 


Here you are certain to have a strong 
point. 

The ‘strong point is the concentrated 
development of the trench system, the 
sappers’ pride. By definition a strong point 
is a section of trench which can be held 
against an enemy’s attack without refer- 
ence to the fate of any other section of the 
same trench system. It is really a young 
fortress. But the definition doesn’t begin 
to tell what a strong point may be. I can 
not describe it in too much detail because 
it is just as well that the Germans should 
find out these little things for themselves. 


But, generally speaking, a strong point 
will have: 
(1) A center. This will usually be a 


circular position supplied with snip- 
ers’ posts and machine-gun emplace- 
ments. Both of these will control all 
the approaches to the center. There 
may be a long straight trench on one 
side and a series of zigzags on the 
other. The guns are so placed that 
virtually every foot of ground ean be 
covered by fire. 

(2) Traps. 

(3) Dugouts. For extra men, waiting 
to take their turn at the work of hold- 
ing the strong point and for men 
arriving by the 

(4) Communications. Strong points will 
be dotted over the trench system in a 
rough circle. At the center will be the 
keep; the whole will be known as a 
labyrinth. The strong points com- 
municate with one another and with 
the central point, and the whole 
thing is so arranged that, altho each 


strong point can count on all the 
others for support, any one ean be 
held when the others have fallen. 


(5) Bombing pits, munition - dumps, 
camouflage (for deceiving aviators), 
supplies of flares, signals, ete. 

(6) A telephone system, possibly a field- 
wireless, a supply of explosives for 
mining and sapping, a first-aid post, 
and probably some sort of kitchen. 
These adjuncts will usually be found 
on the second and third levels down. 
The first level will be for the dugouts. 


The trench of to-day has very little in 
common with the shallow ditches of the 
first few months of the war. Every 
adaptation has one thing in view—to make 
the trench a perfect fighting instrument. 
The soldier fights with his musket and 
Mills bomb and bayonet; the sapper fights 
with earth and bastions and arrangements 
of trenches. Every twist and curve in the 
trench-line means so many lives saved; 
every trick means so many Germans held 
at bay or wiped out. 

The sappers’ work does not end when 
he has constructed, a trench system. He 
still has on hand the arduous and delicate 
business of mining and sapping. 

He has to start from a point in his own 
lines which can not be spotted by German 
aviators and to run a shaft deep into the 
ground. Then he must begin to creep 
forward, foot by foot, shoveling and 
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FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT os GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS MK gehed) with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE TOCEA FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly gine 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOM E. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
1 Re are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 

CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS isa relishable, hearty dish, that your 
whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just like 
that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry, 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 7 

With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 

IPES for preparing all our products. Wrile 





for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
fish is put up, with the delivered price Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you Davis Co. 
will enjoy most. Send the 
coupon for it now. 243 Central Wharf 
Gloucester, Mass. 

FRANK E. Please send me your 
DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 
243 Central 
Wharf Name 
Gloucester 
Mass. ET ee ER 
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TOLSTOY'S ESSAYS AND LETTERS, Con- 


taining new translations by AvytmeR Maups. 12mo, 
cloth, 372 pages, Pee oo. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York, 


im Throat 


Quick Retief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats. 

25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 

Frederick Stearns & Com: y, Detroit, U.S. A. 
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Concrete Highway Bordering Silver Lake, Snohomish County, Washington 
W. C. Bickford, County Engineer 


140 Miles of Concrete 






Highway in a Single County 


The county is Snohomish, Washington. The 
money was raised by a good roads bond issue. 
In 1916, 42 miles of concrete roads were com- 
pleted. This year, 60 miles are building. The 
remainder of the mileage will be constructed in 
1918. Then the county will have a connected 
system of hard,durable concrete roads built to 
carry the heaviest kind of traffic. It will save an 
annual expenditure for repairs amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. 


For a number of years Snohomish County has spent 
$350,000 annually on roads and bridges. Sixty per 
cent of this went for upkeep of roads alone—a waste 
which the people determined to stop. Concrete is now 
doing away with waste as fast as the mileage can be 


constructed. 


The example of Snohomish County is well worth study by 





THEIR ADVANTAGES 
No Mud—No Dust 
No Ruts—No Holes 
No Slipping 
No Shidding 
Easy Hauling 
Smooth Riding 
Long Life— Safety 
Always Ready for Use | 
Low Maintenance 
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Moderate Cost 
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other communities contemplating 
road improvements. It built 
roads of solid concrete and laid 
them out in a connected system 
to provide county-wide service 
and eliminated expensive upkeep. 


Detailed information about this 
and other systematic road under- 
takings will be furnished on re- 
quest; also, information about cost 
of building and maintaining con- 
crete roads. Write for Bulletin 
No. 136. ‘Take this question up 
with your road authorities. 
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scraping his way, working in silence, work- 
ing night and day, working and listening 
all the time for the sap which the Germans 
may be building under him. 

He has got to go on until he has placed 
his explosive at the fringe of the German 
trench, and if at the last moment his 
careful ear catches the faintest sound of a 
German sapper working beneath him he 
has to retreat, dig round and under, and 
place his explosive charge still lower down, 
under the German counter-mine. 

The engineers are not limited to sappers’ 
work, however. The training of the Royal 
Engineers’ Signal Service is different. 
They have charge of the telephone-lines 
that cover northern France, and _ the 
writer in The Sun cites this incident as 
illustrating the wonderful completeness of 
the system: 

A company commander was lying out 
in No Man’s Land on a scouting expedi- 
tion. He had his field-telephone with him, 
and when he picked it up to talk to his 
headquarters something went wrong, so 
that his line was connected with the chief 
central’s office. Immediately he heard a 
voice say, “‘What number were you 
ealling?”’ 

He was so startled that he gave his own 
telephone number in London. Two min- 
utes later he heard his wife’s voice amid 
the roar of the German guns. 


GARFIELD, COAL-CONTROLLER 


IKE Herbert C. Hoover, who raised 
~ a large crop of impersonal enemies in 
serving the interests of the whole people, 
so Harry A. Garfield, Uncle Sam’s Coal- 
Administrator, has deliberately antagon- 
ized a large number of persons—and also 
all for the common weal. Garfield started 
by accepting the chairmanship of the 
wheat price-fixing board, which promptly 
brought him under the baleful gaze of the 
profiteer. He has since accepted the job 
of coal-controller and thereby raised up 
another enemy phalanx. But Garfield 
eares neither for baleful gazes nor active 
opposition, and goes quietly and de- 
terminedly about his task. A writer in the 
Philadelphia Press says of him: 

It goes without saying that Garfield has 
accepted a difficult job. The coal-opera- 
tors of the United States are a powerful 
lot. They are represented strongly among 
the great financiers of the nation and 
usually they have been able to have their 
way about anything they chose. It was 
no less a person than the dictatorial 
Theodore Roosevelt who, when he was 
President, had to appeal to the senior J. 
Pierpont Morgan to obtain settlement of 
a coal strike that worried his Administra- 
tion. Now comes a college president to 
dictate matters dealing with the financial 
life and death of the same coal barons, 
controlling the same financial influences, 
and as hard to manage now as they were 
in Roosevelt’s Administration. 

It is highly necessary to show how hard 
a job Harry A. Garfield is up against and 
then to make the flat statement he will 
make good on the job to give the average 
reader a fair idea of the kind of man that 
Garfield is. He has all the elements to 
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make him a successful dictator. He is 
firm, tactful, and determined. He knows 
how to use diplomacy and he can be 
tyrannical if he chooses. He is a keen 
student and a good judge of men. He will 
know what he is doing whenever he acts, 
and when he orders the coal barons to do a 
thing they had better do it, for he has the 
power to force them, and he is going to 
use it. 

That is the kind of man Harry A. Gar- 
field is. There is no brash or buncombe 
about him. He is a man, every inch of 
him, and a better man for the job could 
not have been chosen. In these days, 
when Washington attracts the brains of 
the nation, attracts men who give up great 
salaries and great incomes to serve the 
country, it takes a pretty big figure to 
stand out prominently. Mr. Garfield does 
just that very thing. Of all the big men 
in Washington he stands out most prom- 
inently, possibly because of his job to some 
extent, but he would stand out anyway, 
anywhere, and at any time. 

The first thing that impresses one about 
Garfield is that he is physically fit. He is 
the kind of man who walks several miles 
early every morning and then takes a cold 
plunge and a little more exercise before 
breakfast. He comes down to work fresh 
as a daisy and ready to tackle anything. 
He stays on the job for long hours at a 
stretch and never seems to tire. While 
his subordinates are taking time out every 
little while, he is plugging away just as 
hard as if the work he happens to be doing 
is his daily recreation. 

Square-jawed and _ square-shouldered, 
Garfield looks to be the kind of man who 
could take care of himself anywhere and 
under any conditions. He is the ideal 
American, as far as physical appearances 
go, there always being the suggestion 
of great power behind those thick shoulders 
and the broad chest of his. He has eyes 
that seem to look through you, that 
sparkle with vigor and seem to belie any 
attempt to fool him. He gives the im- 
pression that he is following every trend 
of your thought and arrives at your con- 
clusions as quickly as you arrive at them 
yourself. 

Harry A. Garfield is fifty-four years old, 
but he does not look it. For the better 
part of his life he has applied himself 
vigorously to the job of educating other 
people and in the meantime he has done a 
good job of educating himself. Altho he 
was trained as a lawyer, he did not follow 
the profession for a long time, the pro- 
fession of teaching apparently having 
greater attractions for him. 

On being graduated from Williams 
College in 1885, he went to St. Paul’s 
School, at Concord, N. H., where he 
taught Latin and Roman. From Concord, 
Mr. Garfield moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and opened up a law office as a member of 
the firm of Garfield & Howe. Almost 
immediately he became professor of con- 
tracts at the Western Reserve University, 
at Cleveland. 

In 1903 Garfield went to , Princeton 
University to become professor of politics 
and he remained there under the adminis- 
tration of Woodrow Wilson for five years. 
It was during this time that the President 
formed his acquaintance with Garfield, that 
caused him to name the former President’s 
son for the job that is destined to be the most 
ticklish ever dispensed by the President. 

It is said, on apparently good author- 
ity, that when Garfield left to become 
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AINT prevents the decay of woodwork and 
zinc postpones the decay of paint. The 
best paint will not last forever but 





New Jersey 


AINCG 


in paint 


combined with lead improves the qualities of 
each ingredient. 


A good zinc paint not only gives greater 
toughness to the paint film but also deeply 
penetrates the surface painted and firmly an- 
chors this film to the wood fibers. 


This means greater weather resistance and 
prevents cracking and peeling. 


You can buy zinc paint, prepared, ready to 
apply or if your painter prefers to mix his own 
paint, he can get composite zinc pastes ground 
in oil. We will be glad to send you, on re- 
quest, a list of brands of zinc paints, also a 
list of manufacturers who grind composite 
zinc pastes in oil. 


Write for our booklet, ““Zinc in Paint.’’ It contains informa- 
tion that will enable you to get the most for your paint money. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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—it stands the 
Blow Torch Test 


Absolutely fireproof: Absolutely perma- 
nent: No possibility of cracking or 
breaking: No repairs: No depreciation 








Five Distinctive Features At Last the P erfect Roofing 


Lastbestos Roof Tile, in addition to being abso- a) Lt . . 
lutely fireproof and permanent, embodies a number Millions and millions of dollars would have been saved to America if 
of distinctive features which make it greatly su- Lastbestos Roof Tile had been adopted only ten years ago. Millions of dollars 
periag to every known refractory roofing material. will be saved in the next ten years. Never again will such unnecessary waste 

9 + . 
Won’t Crack nor Split be tolerated by America. 
Because of the extreme toughness and non- 


beitile characteristics of Last- Fires spread from roof to roof. Inflammable roofing of every description is re- 
bestos you can drive nails sponsible for so many conflagrations that its use is forbidden in many localities. A 
through it without the sign of fireproof roof is like armor to any building, protecting it against its worst enemy. 
a crack or a split. The nail abe ‘ > Willi d 
goes through clean and firm, How about the roof on your home—your garage, barn, store? Will it stan 
the cohesive character of the the Bhw Torch Test ?- This is the test which definitely and scientifically deter- 
materia! causing it to cling mines whether a roofing is absolutely fireproof. 





tightly in place. ‘ ’ 
tici tbestos Roof Tiles are compounded of two of nature’s most permanent 
Elasticity Las f Tile p p 


‘ : substances—asbestos and Portland Cement, united under tons of pressure into a 
While Lastbestos is absolutely firm and unusu- ; i : - 
ally strong, it has sufficient elasticity to permit perfect union. They represent years of experiment and the expenditure of 
bending under pressure, and in hundreds of thousands of dollars by the Trus-Con Laboratories, probably the 
this binge it might ck _ foremost concern of its kind in the world. 

ared to an exceptiona jar ° ° ° 
rab checker. This ‘. pw Be i A Lastbestos roof is built once for all. It never burns. Frost cannot crack it. 
portant in the winter time, when It never needs painting. It cannot rust nor decay.’ Of course it cannot leak. 
Don’t build or rebuild a roof without investigating Lastbestos Roof Tile. 


moisture is likely to collect un- 
derneathand freeze. The expan- = . ; - : : ; 
Just a line will bring you full particulars—information that will surely save you 


sion caused by freezing has no 





ill effect on Lastbestos, since its resilience causes it money and may save many lives. Decide now. Write at once. 


Solidity THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


336 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Michigan 


to go back in place. 


This small photographic section of Lastbestos 
(magnified 80 times) shows the 
perfectly homogeneous and co- 
hesive character of the material 
after being welded together by 
tons of pressure by our special 
machinery. This density and 
absolute solidity is positive in- 
’ ; surance against scaling, check- 
ing, peeling, or general disintegration. 
; , Light Weight 

Being lighter in weight than any other refractory 
roofing, Lastbestos effects considerable economy in the 
roof framing. This means much both to the builder and 
the owner. It means both construction economy and also 
a considerable saving in freight. 

Non-Conductor 

Lastbestos has a very low conductivity of heat or cold. 
This is an especially important point in residence con- 
struction, as the rooms directly under the roof will be 


much warmer in winter and much cooler in summer where 
Lastbestos Roof Tileis used. 
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President of Williams College one of the 
strongest indorsements he carried was that 
of Woodrow Wilson, President of Prince- 
ton University. Since Garfield has been 
President of Williams College, he has had 
opportunity to renew his acquaintance with 
President Wilson through the President’s 
son-in-law, Francis Bowes Sayre, whom 
the President has visited several times. 


Mr. Garfield may not have the intimate 
knowledge of the coal industry enjoyed by 
some coal-operators, nor the familiarity 
with economics commanded by professors 
of that subject, but he has had some train- 
ing in both lines, being at one time the 
counsel for some coal-producing interests, 
while necessarily his scholastic career 
has had more or less to do with the question 
of economics. The writer in The Press says: 


Altho without those specific qualifica- 
tions that the President might have sought 
in a coal-dictator, Garfield is possest of 
some general qualifications that make him 
the right man for the job. Not having been 
intimately associated with the coal-opera- 
tors, Garfield has no especial reason to be 
prejudiced in favor of the coal interests. 
Having been an administrator practically 
all his life, and having devoted most of his 
study to the subject of administration, he 
has the one qualification most sought by 
the President. 

In other words, Garfield will act as coal- 
administrator. Just as his good friend 
Herbert Hoover frowns on the title of food- 
dictator, Garfield frowns on the title of 
coal-dictator bestowed on him by the 
press. He likes rather to be called coal- 
administrator, for that is his job as he sees 
it. There will be ne probiems of dictating 
to the coal interests, but there will be 
large problems of administering the coal 
industry of the United States to the benefit 
of all concerned, according to Garfield’s 
belief. 

And in that he appears to be right. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of 
brainy specialists in Washington who can 
delve into the technical end of the coal 
industry. Name any subject extant and 
there is a specialist in Washington who 
can tell you more than any book contains 
on the subject. All these brains are at the 
disposal of Mr. Garfield. He can have his 
choice of the best men in Washington. But 
they can not administer. They can not 
take an industry the business of which 
runs into the hundreds of millions every 
year, and decide problems of life and death 
relating to that industry. It takes a 
man with a head for big things to do that. 
Garfield seems to be the man for the place. 

Walking and tennis are Garfield’s favor- 
ite exercises. He likes to do both. Golf 
is a little slow for him and he has never 
been initiated into the mysteries of horse- 
back riding. When walking, he sets a fast 
pace for the men alongside and at tennis 
he is a worthy competitor for any average 
good tennis-player, despite his years. 

Garfield seldom smokes, altho he enjoys 
an occasional after-dinner cigar. Tobacco 
smoke, he thinks, clouds one’s brain when 
he is at work, and besides he hasn’t time to 
smoke. His favorite brand of cigar is one 
without much ‘‘kick,’” the milder the 
better. Cigarets he detests, probably from 
long association with college professors 
who teach that cigarets are to be avoided 
at all times. 

Garfield’s biggest job is before him yet. 
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Altho the President has undertaken to 
set coal-prices at various places, there is 
every indication that the mere act of set- 
ting these prices has not served to carry 
them into effect. Indeed, the setting of 
prices has been the easiest thing to do. 
The enforcement of these prices is another 
thing. That is why Garfield is there. He 
was appointed because the President 
believes in him. There is nothing in it 
for Garfield. He is bound to make enemies, 
and so he can not benefit politically. 
There is no salary in it for him, so he can 
not get rich. He accepted the job when 
the President conscripted him and he 
has set out to do the job right. 

He will do it right. Garfield possesses 
every qualification needed, chief among 
which is the courage that sticks out all 
over him. He will need that, and plenty 
of it, before he gets through with his job, 
for if any man ‘ever had a real task in 
front of him, Harry A. Garfield is that man. 





CAMOUFLAGE 


UICK to adopt any word or phrase 
O that is expressive and tells much in 
little, Americans have taken ‘‘camouflage”’ 
to their hearts. John Spargo, who is out of 
touch with the Socialist party, snapt it at 
his hearers at their recent peace council 
when he told them that their real purpose 
was concealed by the camouflage of 
democracy. 

The American Army is to have a camou- 
flage unit, and the chief of the Engineers 
has issued a call for ‘‘ingenious young men 
who are looking for special entertainment 
in the way of fooling the Germans.” 
Following is a very satisfactory definition 
of the word: 

HUMBUGGING DISGUISE. Its main principle is the 


destruction of outline by paint or other artifice. 
See camoufle; camoufleur. 


Stript of all verbal camouflage, perhaps 
the good old American words “faking” 
and ‘“‘faker”—even if they did have an 
Oriental origin—best describe the spirit of 
the adjunct to the modern machine of 


Mars. 


Our new army division will devote itself- 


to devising means to deceive the enemy— 
particularly aviators—‘‘ wherever a machine 
gun is set up, or a trench taken and re- 
versed, a new road opened, or a new bridge 
built.” Sheet-metal workers, sign- and 
scene-painters, carpenters, cabinet-makers, 
stage carpenters, property -men, and 
photographers are among the trades that 
ean furnish useful members of the new 
corps, the War Department announces. 

British fighters at first evinced a strong 
dislike for such methods, and proved quite 
inept, so much so, in fact, that H. G. Wells, 
the novelist, complained: 

The principle of breaking the outline 
does not seem to be fully grasped upon the 
British front. Much of the painting of 
guns and tents that one sees is a feeble 
and useless dabbing or striping; some of 
the tents I saw were done in concentric 
bands of radiating stripes that would on 
the whole increase their visibility from 
above. In one placo I saw a hangar 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the. entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone ‘removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it. or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati. O. 
—Advertisement 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


HERMANS US. 
IN NAT 33 








Military and surgical science 
proclaim this shoe the most 
efficient ever known. Every 

U.S. soldier from private to 
general is required to wear 
this aaa: “‘Munson Last.” 


You cannot begin wearing Herman's 
too soon. Get a pair now to condition 
your feet for the long hikes. 
Don’t suffer the agony of sore feet. 
Write for catalog and name of a Hote nan Gpelerg 
near ey Or buy from us by mail—fit and 7 
ranteed—Munson’s, Rock or =. 
per carr, 7, prepaid in U. 8. or Possessio: 
JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE co. 
808 Albany Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
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Actual photograph of one of the 40x8 Goodyear Cord 
Tires now in truck service for the Chicago Surface Lines, Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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The Ultimate Truck Tire 





An herculean pneumatic—so able, strong and prodigiously useful 
that we deem it the most important contribution to self-con- 
tained transportation since the adoption of rubber as a carrier. 














OODYEAR offers 

(5 America in this new 

Cord Tire for Motor 

Trucks what it believes will 

be the greatest accelerator to 

motor transportation yet de- 
vised. 


It prophesies that this power- 
ful and agile carrier will en- 
dow the motor trucks of the 
country with a range, speed 
and variety of employment 
such as even their builders 
had not dreamed. 


It sees in this tire’s vast capac- 
ity and elephantine propor- 
tions the bulky shoulders of a 
new and invaluable servant to 
interior commerce. 


It puts it forth as the latest 
product of Goodyear enter- 
prise in the conviction that it 
answers an imperative need 
of thisfuture-working nation. 


* * * 


In the motor truck as in the 
railroad train, the steamship 
or the airplane, the great 
need is speed. 


Yet speed in the motor truck 
necessarily has been sacrificed 
under the handicap of that 
arch-enemy to endurance, 
vibration. 


Such vibration primarily is 
caused by imperfect cushion- 
ing between the vehicle and 
the road. 


We know with the certainty 
of long and intensive experi- 
ence that the only element 


affording perfect cushioning . 


is air. 
This Goodyear Cord Tire 
for Motor Trucks, being 
pneumatic, is the self-pow- 
ered transport’s seven-league 
boots. 


It strips from the motor truck 
every hindrance to full ef- 
ficiency, and converts it from 
a short-haul vehicle into a 
high-speed long-distance 
traveler. 


It does so while magnifying 
gasoline and oil mileages be- 
yond all previous experience, 
and cutting depreciation to 
the minimum. 


It doés so while affording ex- 
treme comfort to the driver, 
and the utmost protection to 
the load. 


We do not market these 
Goodyear Cord Tires for 
Motor Trucks as an exper- 
iment—they are the result of 
a fifteen year development. 


They are the matured ex- 
pression of an old Goodyear 
idea, brought to final success 
only through the perfection of 
the Goodyear type of cord con- 
struction. 


Right now, they are being 
used to signal advantage on 
busy trucks in more than 200 
cities in this country. 


A five-ton transport regularly 
plying over a 1500-mile 
round-trip cross-country cir- 
cuit, is beating the one-way 
express service repeatedly, by 
a full day. 


In interurban and passenger 
service, in the delivery of 
foodstuffs or of fragile wares, 
for all manner of safe-con- 
duct rapid-transit — Good- 
year Cord Tires for Motor 
Trucks are delivering super- 
lative service, and delivering 
it now. 


And in all such usage, by a 
speed, endurance and econ- 
omy previously unequaled in 
any such carrier, they fast 
are proving themselves the 
ultimate truck tire. 


The Goodyear Tire& Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CORD TIRES 
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painted a good gray green, but surrounded 
and outlined with tents. ...My im- 
pression—and it may be quite an unjust 
one—was that some of our British colonels 
misunderstand and dislike camouflage. 


Of the operation of camouflage and the 
many methods in which it is employed, 
the New York World says: 


Abbott H. Thayer, the well-known 
academician, was the first individual ever 
to take up the art of concealment, when he 
began the study of the protective coloring, 
of animals twenty-five years ago. He 
noted that such beasts as the zebra and 
okapi were merged in the landscape at a 
few yards distance; and he evolved the 
principle that the breaking of outline was 
the destruction of visibility. 

Little was thought of camouflage at the 
onset of the present big conflict. There 
were the officers’ white-kid gloves—fatal 
targets for German snipers—and waving 
plumes; the burnished cuirass and the 
pennoned lance. Then the two contending 
lines dug themselves in and locked horns. 
Concealment became all important—con- 
cealment from the aero with the eagle eye; 
from the artillery observation - station, 
binocular-eyed; from the practised glance 
of the sharpshooter and the keen vision 
of the patrols. Artists in the ranks busied 
themselves; a new branch of the art 
military was born—camouflage. 

To-day it is highly developed. There 
are two branches, invisibility and imitation. 
A supply-train may look like a row of 
cottages; that is imitation. A screen tops 
a great gun so that the green of the screen 
blends with the grass of the meadow; that 
is invisibility. 

There is a third offshoot—the art of 
making compelling replicas of camps, guns, 
piles of supplies, trenches, ammunition 
depots, and the like, which are not bona-fide 
at all, but the aero man thinks they are, 
and wastes his bombs and energy attacking 
nothing worth while. 

Such is the great game of hocus-pocus. 
The French, grasping the idea of the 
zebra’s stripes and the leopard’s spots, 
paint their tents in map-like shapes of 
strong green and bright yellow. At short 
distances the objects so painted are com- 
pletely swallowed up in the landscape. 
Other things are concealed with chicken- 
wire screens woven with reeds. 

Some great feats of camouflage have 
been pulled off in the past few months by 
the clever French poilu camoufleurs. At one 
time the German positions commanded a 
railway track far into the distance behind 
the French lines. That whole track, sig- 
nals, rails, and ties, and the trees that 
fenced in the line and the hills on the 
horizon, were all painted on a wide screen 
and set up in the night across a village 
street which was needed. The enemy 
never found out the trick. 

There will be a lot more achieved in 
France when the American camouflage 
gets busy. The American Army and all its 
equipment are to be blotted out, not by 
German gun-fire, but by paint and chicken- 
wire! 


Camouflage is not confined to land 
campaigns. It is also: practised on the 


high seas,-where at first thought it would 
not appear that nature offered any char- 
acteristics that could be duplicated by the 
And yet the mind of the 


art of man. 


- ployed by a U-boat several weeks ago. 
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camoufleur is active there, particularly on 
the German U-boats.- The Philadelphia 
Press tells how sails and life-boats are 
used to lure the prey: 


A favorite ruse of the German U-boats 
is to make use’of neutral vessels as screens 
in order to get unsuspecting prey within 
ready torpedo range. Time and again 
reports have told of nefarious acts of this 
kind, when mgrchantmen have suddenly 
found’ themselves confronted by a big 
U-boat emerging from behind- a neutral 
ship, the latter being forced to aid the 
Germans in their work. At other times 
the U-boats have sought to hide behind 
sinking vessels which had sent out calls of 
distress, coming out to shell or torpedo 
other ships arriving on the scene to rescue 
the survivors. 

Somewhat on a higher plane, as far as 
ingenuity is concerned, is the method em- 
An 
American steamer reaching a British port 
reported having come across a row-boat 
which served as a decoy for a lurking 
submarine. It appears that the American 
vessel was zigzagging along at eighteen 
knots, some ninety miles off the Irish coast. 
It was a trifle after eight o’clock, and 
because of the bright moonlight every 
object could readily be seen. Suddenly, the 
lookout man in the crow’s nest at the 
foretopmast head called out that a boat 
was in sight, four points away on the 
starboard bow. 

The captain and his officers on the bridge 
looked through their glasses and made out 
a light object which proved to be a ship’s 
life-boat of an extra large size, bobbing up 
and down on the waves. The liner soon 
overhauled the boat only to learn that there 
were no occupants. Just then, when the 
liner was some six hundred yards away 
the crew of the six-inch gun aft saw a 
torpedo pass from port to starboard 
within five feet of the rudder. Immedi- 
ately the captain swung the liner hard over 
to starboard, and at the same time the 
gunners aft fired a shot at the submarine 
which could then be seen afloat on the 
port quarter, about 550 yards away. 
Shots were fired from both guns of the 
liner, and some of the shells fell close to 
the U-boat with questionable results. At 
any rate, the liner succeeded in escaping 
from this ambush. 

Using their wireless masts as supports for 
sails, German U-boats have on occasion 
disguised ‘themselves as harmless sailing- 
vessels, luring freighters to their doom. 
It is said that the sails are so cleverly 
arranged that the victim comes within shell 
range long before the true nature of the 
strange craft is discovered. 

There are so many ways in which the 
periscope can be camouflaged that it is 
safe to say that many a harmless-looking 
flask, a piece of driftwood, or a mass of 
débris serves as a covering for the ‘‘eye”’ 
of a submarine lying in wait for victims. 
This, together with the fact that periscopes 
of a telescopic design are being used, is 
making it inereasingly difficult to detect the 
presence of U-boats merely by their 
periscopes. 

So far so good. But marine camouflage is 
a game at which two can play; and this is 
one thing in which the Allies and our- 
selves have not been slow in copying the 
enemy’s methods and even improving on 
them. While the subsea craft lends itself 
to disguise more readily and more effectively 
than the larger surface craft, much can be 

















done with the latter in the way of making 
superstructures less conspicuous and being 
liberal—and_ skilled—with paints of vari- 
ous shades and hues. 

At present the camouflaging of steamers 
has advanced little beyond the deceptive 
coat-of-paint stage, but even this is said to 
be most effective. Of the many methods 
either tried out or suggested, two are most 
promising, namely, the Brush system and 
the Mackay system. In the former the 
camouflage artist paints out all shadows 
and softens or destroys all outlines, and 
the entire superstructure is painted a sky- 
blue or some other color which blends with 
the horizon. In this manner, if the work is 
carried out with consummate skill and 
patience, the vessel is indistinct even a short 
distance away, especially if the submarine 
commander is making his observations 
through a periscope. In the latter or 
Mackay system the camouflage takes the 
form of a leopard-spot design, so that all 
outlines are broken up by the blotchy coat 
of paint, and parts of the vessel are even 
painted with wavy lines so as to match 
with the surrounding water. 

Clever feats of camouflage enable vessels 
to appear much shorter than they are, 
tending to deceive the U-boat marksman 
to a greater or lesser degree. In the same 
class is the painting of the fake bow waves 
which give the vessel the appearance of 
traveling along at a high rate of speed 
when it may be considerably slowed down. 
Particularly is the latter scheme invalu- 
able when the U-boat commander, esti- 
mating the intended victim’s speed, is 
fooled into believing that she is a fast boat; 
for when the torpedo is fired it is very 
likely to pass considerably in front of the 
lumbering steamer. 


PRIESTS FIGHTING IN THE 
TRENCHES 


N France more than 25,000 priests and 
Chureh students are fighting in the 
trenches, when they are not ministering to 
their dying companions-in-arms. They are 
serving as common soldiers with knapsack 
and rifle, and their presence heartens the 
poilus when they go over the top. 

‘*They are not chaplains,” says Sterling 
Heilig, in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
“They are simple soldiers by universal 
military-service law, without choice, in the 
name of equality. They look like soldiers, 
they are soldiers, but—a form crawls 
among the wounded on the battle-field 
at dusk and murmurs: ‘I am a priest. 
Receive absolution. Be at peace.’”’ 

The writer believes that much of the 
heroic courage that has been displayed 
by the French soldiers may be traced to 
the fact that fighting side by side with 
them are these men of the Church. He 
says: 

Men feel differently about these matters, 
in war. A young missionary called back 
to the Army from Pamiers recently thus 
put it in a letter to my next-door neighbors: 

““You heard that I had been appointed 
adjutant officer to the colonel?” he said. 
**As such, inevitably, | would have no 
freedom. Well, the officers themselves 
went to the colonel. ‘The abbé belongs to 
us,’ they said. ‘We want him to be with 
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No Glare 

No Dimming 

No Limitations 

No Dark 
Roadsides 


No Hidden Turns 
Legal Everywhere 


Now Seen on 
800,000 Cars 


Now Used by 
19 Car Makers 


Now Added to 
125,000 Cars 
Per Month 


WARNERIENZ 
Those Headlight Laws 


How Will You Comply? 


No-glare laws are more than local now. These twenty- 
two States have lately passed laws to forbid offensive 
headlights: 

California Illinois 

Connecticut lowa 

Delaware Kansas 

District of Maine 


Massachusetts New York 
Michigan Ohio 
Nebraska South Dakota 
North Carolina Texas 
Columbia Maryland North Dakota Washington 
Indiana Missouri New Jersey 
And hundreds of cities outside of these States. 
So millions of motorists find their old-type lights illegal, 
unless modified in some way. 





A year ago most no-glare laws applied only to city streets. 
Those streets were lighted, so dimmers could be used. But 
now country roads are included, as you know 


It lights the road like daylight, from 300 to 500 feet ahead 
—beyond the law’s requirements. But it also lights the 
roadsides, near and far. It lights the turns. Your entire 
field of vision is made clear. 


Level roads and hilly, straight and winding, are the same 
to Warner-Lenz. 


The light is the same in any car position. It lights the 
car upgrades and the downgrades. Rise and fall of the car 
does not affect it. And the widespread light floods all the 
turns and windings. 


Nor is Warner-Lenz light affected by turning of the lens 
in the lamp-rim. That is vitally important, for lenses 
will turn, you know. The Warner-Lenz is not based on 
level or downward rays. It is based on light diffusion 

over a fan-shaped area. There are 176 lenses 





they should be. And there the dimmed light , 
is impossible. 


in one. 








What the Laws Forbid 


These laws forbid a blinding glare. At the 
same time, most require adequate light, reach- 
ing far enough ahead. And that precludes 
the dimmer. 

If there are dazzling rays, they must not 
reach above a certain height. 

These things are compulsory. But there 
are other things important for the motorist 
to consider. 


Lenses More Than Legal 


The Warner-Lenz is legal under every law. There are 
no blinding rays—no direct rays. So the light needs no 


confinement. 





Standard Equipment on 


PACKARD)  MARMON  STUTZ 
HAL TWELVE OHIO ELECTRIC 
WHITE PEERLESS FIAT 
FAGEOL LENOX MOON 
STANDARD 8 
PATHFINDER DOBLE STEAM 
SINGER McFARLAN DANIELS 8 
MURRAY CUNNINGHAM 














A Vital Point 


Warner - Lenz light 
is not affected by rise 
and fall of the car. 
Nor by turning of the 
lens in the lamp-rim. 
In any position the 
results are identical. 
That is one essential. 








The Accepted Lens 


The Warner-Lenz is now used on over 
800,000 cars. Under these new laws, over 
125,000 cars a month are changing to Werner- 
Lenz. 

Nineteen famous car makers—to comply 
with all laws—have adopted the Warner-Lenz. 

Thus the Warner-Lenz is the choice of many 
great engineers, who have made every sort of 
comparison. 


Whatever your local laws, change to the Warner-Lenz now. 
The cost is a trifle, the change'is made in a moment. One 


This is A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, and Inventor 
of the Magnetic Speedometer 


THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY 
925 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


hour of night driving will amply repay you. 
See your dealer or write to us. To avoid mistake, look 
for the name Warner-Lenz on the edge. 





Prices of Warner-Lenz 


Diameter in Inches Per Pair 
56 to 9 $3.50 
914 to 10%. 4.00 

104 to 12. 5.00 

West of Rockies, 25 
, ber pair extra 

PLEASE NOTE—1f your dealer hasn't 
them and will not get them for you, 
write us and give name and model 
of your car. 









































































This man is worried. A fast 
growing business threatens to 
crowd him out of his present 
quarters. Yet much as he needs 
to build, the question of con- 
struction finances is a big and 
perplexing problem. He’s con- 


reinforced concrete 
is best for his purpose, but it 
would be a big load off his mind 
to know that Ferro Concrete 
Buildings are sometimes Ferro- 
Financed. If his fix is your fix, 
we suggest you write for t 
booklet mentioned below. 


FERRO 


vinced t 





Sent on Request 


-ERRO: 


CONSTRUE 


Wi 





Getting the 
Money to Build 


Getting the money to swing a new 
building project is not always so im- 
possible as it seems. 


Anumber of our clients have benefited 
by our financial resources as well as our 
engineering knowledge and practical ex- 
perience. Financing is simply one phase 
that may enter the construction of a 


CONCRETE BUILDING 


From this, it must not be supposed that all 
Ferro-Built structures are Ferro-Financed, or 
that we attach undue significance to the finan- 
cial accommodations we are able to extend.., 


Rather, we regard our willingness to invest in 
buildings of our own construction simply as 
good evidence of our confidence in the class 
of work we do. 


Ferro clients who avail themselves of this ser- 
vice regard the convenience merely as a means 
to the attainment of the finest type of concrete 
building money can buy-.or modern engineer- 
ing devise. 


On request, we will gladly send you a new 
pamphlet entitled “Financing Your New Build- 
ing” that briefly and interestingly describes 
how we have helped others solve this selfsame 
perplexing problem. Address Dept. B. 
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us under fire, to risk our lives gaily in all 


- security, because we know that a priest 


is beside us, ready at first call.’”’ 

The law, of course, was not passed (in 
1906) with any such object, but purely 
in the name of equality of all citizens; and 
Deputy Groussau, in Parliament, has dis- 
closed, in this sense, that of 25,000 priests 
who have been “‘fighting’’ 2,500 have been 
killed; while of 600 Jesuits who returned to 
France from practical exile to take their 
places in the Army, 120 have fallen; and 
so on for Christian Brothers and other 
supprest communities. So, the result, 
which is so striking, comes, you might say, 
unexpectedly. You take a man of God 
and put a gun into his hand. If he refuses, 
he is a deserter, and treated as such. Their 
bishops told them to obey the law of 
equality. In return, their companions, 
the poilus, began to obey another law—the 
law of human nature. 

In his section, the priest-soldier came 
to be the soul of the bunch from the start. 
The chiefs noticed more confidence and 
‘*go”? in companies where he happened to 
be. He seemed to centralize the moral 
foree of the men around him, ‘“‘as if it were 
an emanation from his person,”’ according 
to an early report. 

‘‘We priests simply can’t fear death,” 
says he of Pamiers. ‘‘The men see that we 
have an advantage, and it is contagious.” 

Quite different from the peace attitude. 

“*T love this life,”’ wrote the Abbé M——, 
of Neuilly, become sublieutenant, ‘‘and 
I seem, for the first time, to be fully a man!” 

(The Abbé M was killed in Sep- 
tember, 1916.) 

“Oh, the tightening of the heart before 
the combat, when you see all those eyes 
resting on you in mixed fear and friendship, 
seeming to say: ‘We look to you. We 
know that many of us will be killed.’ (He 
himself fell ten days later.) There is a 
courageous resignation, without sadness, 
very beautiful, so that I would not give 
this short period for all the rest of my life! 
It is such a joy, in the constant presence of 
death, to see souls lift themselves, approach 
God, and to feel, as much as one ean feel, 
that most of those who fell were in a state 
of grace, raised to the highest moral level 
which they could attain, united by their 
humble resignation to the divine sacrifice! 
I would support the worst of miseries to 
always feel this thing.” 

Now you begin to perceive—what came, 
you might say, almost as a revelation to 
eareless France—the military importance 
of 20,000 to 30,000 young priests, brothers, 
ete., amid the troops, drest and armed 
exactly like themselves and having, legally, 
but simple soldiers’ situation, while re- 
taining in fact (and known to all) their 
priestly powers and ardor. 

At the Grand Café, the waiter Adolphe 





came back on a week’s permission from 
the front. A changed man, bronzed, 
trained down, hard, the restaurant fat 


gone, calm and poised in sober cheer, but 
thoughtful, straight-eyed, a strong man 
who knows his worth. He used to be the 
joker of the Grand Café, and up to every 
trick. He told quite simply how he won 
his Cross of War. 

‘“‘We were eleven in the trench,” he 
said. ‘All our officers had been killed, 
except the sergeant, who was a priest. We 
were waiting for the signal to leap over 
and charge. The sergeant said: ‘Now, 
boys, you know I am a priest. Say-your 
act of contrition; and i will give you 
absolution.’ So we knelt and did it; and 





















he did it; and we all jumped out together. 
We went eleven and came back four; and 
the priest was not among us.” 


One missionary believes that by his 
example he helps to banish the fear of 
death from the minds of the men in battle, 
and few he declares die without absolu- 
tion. The writer tells of a confession made 
in the ranks while the troops were marching 
to the trenches: 


The boy from Pamiers was marching 
with his section to the trenches. A 
soldier, a peasant, edged in and marched 
beside him, saying: ‘‘I would like to 
take communion to-morrow morning. One 
never knows what will happen here. 
Can’t I make my confession now?”’ The 
priest said: ‘“‘Go ahead”; they walked 
together; the man, walking, said his 
prayers, and then, for his confession, just 
pronounced three letters—‘R. A. S.”— 
which is the telephone and wireless formula 
in war for ‘“‘rien a signaler,”’ or ‘‘nothing 
particular to report.” 

‘“What!” said the priest, ‘‘you mean 
that you’ve done nothing wrong, have 
nothing on your conscience?” 

‘“‘What could I do wrong here?” asked 
the soldier in return. ‘‘I am too dog-tired, 
marching, grubbing in the earth, and 
fighting. When I get a time to rest, I sit 
and think about my wife and kids, home 
on the farm, or else I sleep. That can’t 
be wrong.”’ The priest said: ‘‘No, that 
can’t be wrong,”’ and gave him absolution 
as they walked. 

My next-door neighbor, D , not 
noted for piety before the war, told me as 
his first story how, in the Cathedral of 
Reims, during the night before the irre- 
sistible German advance which preceded 
their retreat of the Marne, seventy priests 
in their soldiers’ uniforms, stood or sat on 
the floor, hearing confessions of endless 
crowds of soldiers, all night long, preparing 
for battle. 

And the latest word of it is found in the 
blood-stained diary of Madame Carton’s 
grandsen, who was not yet out of the 
seminary during the battle of the Marne, 
who went front with the class of 1916, 
still a student for the priesthood (mild, 
slender, timid youth we all knew well), 
and was killed on March 3 of this year, 
two days after this entry: 

‘**Picking up wounded within sixty yards 
of the German trenches. Blood and 
groans! How shall we ever have the force 
to drag them? Mysterious grace of God 
which surrounds me! The trips are long. 
In stops, I pull out my crucifix. They 
want to kiss it. They squeeze my arm 
with their bloody hands. One boy is 
murmuring continually ‘Mama, mama.’ 
. . . Stupidly, I sobbed along the road. A 
priest hurried up, the Abbé C of 
Angers. ‘You are carrying my brother,’ 
he said. When we stopt in the woods the 
brothers talked. ‘Adieu,’ the wounded 
boy was saying, ‘you will tell them...’ 
When he died, the Abbé C continued 
giving absolutions.” 











Father Py, a priest, while acting as 
stretcher-bearer in the 152nd Infantry, one 
of the most famous regiments in the 
French Army, captured single-handed a 
company of Germans who had taken 
refuge in the Dragon’s Cave, near the 
Chemin des Dames. An Associated Press 
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How Will You 


Solve the 









Heating-Comfort Problem? 


How to have your home 
‘“‘warm as toast”. during the 
coldest blasts of winter is in- ers. 
And, at the 
soaring price of coal, it is a 


deed a problem. 


very important one. 


How you solve the problem 


depends upon how 


quainted you become with 


the Dunham Vapor 
System. 


The Dunham System makes . 
every ounce of coal count. It 
prevents overheating as well as 


underheat- 
5 ee 
quickly and 
silently de- 
livers the 
heat-giving vapor to 
all the radiators—and 
it gets every bit of 
heat out of the vapor. 


Silent heating 
means more than 
mere comfort—it 
means economy. 
Knocking and pound- 
ing in radiators, hiss- 
ing air-valves and 
spurting water mean 
wasted heat-units. 
The Dunham Ra- 
diator Trap pre- 
vents these wastes. 





The Dunham System auto- 
matically 
At bedtime a Dunham- 
ized heating system automat- 
ically cools down; at getting- 


regulates the damp- 


up time it automatically raises 


well ac- 


Heating 


the temperature to normal. 
No going to the cellar—merely 
set the Dunham Thermostat 
as you would an alarm clock. 


The Dunham System main- 





The DUNHAM 


Radiator Trap 


The Dunham Radiator 
Trap is the guardian of 


the coal bin. It is one of 
the fundamentals of the 
Dunham Vapor System. 
It is known the world 
over to heating engi- 
neers as the device that 
revolutionized vacuum 
steam heating. Leading 
architects everywhere 
use it. 


tains the temperature of the 
home automatically at either 
one of two predetermined lev- 


els — with 


the mini- 
lhe mum of 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM attention — 


for it oper- 
ates the boiler 
throughout the day 
and night, eliminat- 
ing all care except 
putting in the coal 
and taking out the 
ashes. 


Free Booklet. 


Home builders, tenants, 
real estate men, con- 
tractors and others 
should read our latest 
book, “Dunham Heat- 
ing for the Home.” It 
is free. 


The C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, lowa 





DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago New York San Francisco 
Boston BRANCHES: Salt Lake City 
Rochester Birmingh Indi Hi Dav. rt Fort Worth Spokane . 
oe fe =— = 
i i aukee . enve 
Washington, D. C. Detroit | teen § Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angeies 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
" Branch Offices: Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 


























Here Comes Your CICO* Now— 
The New Liquid Paste 


Papa ge ated ds eg 
CEA) wil como te pour hemes or ofice, and 


busy at splash ter-well t 
Ge with. ‘CICO me ready dor ietteat 
It 


po gad eave ott bast or bem tothe pes. 
Goce age ter pacientes because CICO 


“Carter Inx 
Quality Products 


PR nen es mgd ge as 
to 

gesleen, C100 aiisbes whan sqeaad thn. 

Stationers sell CICO in yng pedal mye a 


priced jars (as sho bes 
tad bottles. Sey My AE om Then 
CICO will get busy for you. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
Boston Chicago New York Montreal 
facturers of Carter's Typewriter 
ibbons and Carbons 


Here's the Adjustable Brush, 
which allows the last bit of 
peahe ype mens e nT 
which eiwevs eS the 
Singers 

~ atmo ** Sy-ko” 


Also ma: 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly hecomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Hospital 



















































PROTECTIVE FENCE: 
PROTECTS AND BEAUTIFIES 







Homes Factories Public Bldgs. 

Churches Parks Cemeteries 
Schools Colleges Asylums 

Hospitals Estates Etc., Etc. 





Keeps out prowlers, sneaks, tramps, 
and other undesirable persons. In 
addition, beautifies surroundings and 
increases property value. Send for 
new illustrated catalog. Describes 
styles, quotes prices, and explains free offer 
to e a blueprint showing plan and all 
—= of fence needed to protect and 
your home. 
ENTERPRISE IRON WORKS 
2444 Yandes St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Specialists for 33 vears in All-Ivon and 
Tron-and-W oven-Wire protective fencing 
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correspondent tells this story of the inci- 
dent in the New York Times: 


Father Py had been ordered to go out 
and tend the wounded, but not to advance 
beyond a certain trench, which was very 
near the most advanced French line. When 
he got there he found no one. The French 
soldiers had gone forward with one bound 
right in the track of the curtain fire put 
up by the artillery and had reached the 
German trenches on the other side of the 
erest with miraculously slight losses. The 
priest and a companion looked about in 
search of wounded, but could find none. 
Then, thinking that in the circumstanees 
they were justified in disobeying orders, 
they climbed over the top of the trench 
and went farther forward. 

A little farther on they saw a German 
running about with his clothes aflame 
and uttering cries for help, at the same 
time pointing behind him to a hole in the 
ground where two other men were ges- 
ticulating. The priest went on, thinking to 
find some more wounded men—perhaps 
men of his own regiment—but soon he saw 
they were Germans. At ‘once he raised 
his crucifix in the air in the belief that it 
would protect him and eontinued to 
advance. The Germans did not threaten 
him as he approached, and soon he saw 
they were wounded. 

On arriving at the entrance to what 
he had believed was a dugout he found 
that the hole went far into the side of the 
crest. He entered the Dragon’s Cave, 
still holding his crucifix before him and 
shouting ‘‘Catholic!”’ Inside he found 
that the hole spread out in all directions, 
and that it was full of armed German 
soldiers. Four or five of them were 
officers, and, under the impression some of 
them at least would understand French, 
he called out in that language that he was 
a Catholic priest, and that if there were 
any German wounded there he was pre- 
pared to administer the rites of the Church. 

One of the officers spoke to him, asking 
what he was doing there and what was 
going on outside. He informed him that 
the French had made a long advance over 
their heads and had crossed the crest, and 
that they had better lay down their arms, 
for they would either be killed or taken 
prisoners in any event. 

The officers then held a discussion 
among themselves, at the end of which 
one of them, with tears streaming down 
his face, said he supposed they must resign 
themselves to their fate, but they could 
surrender only to an officer. Father Py 
scribbled on a piece of paper a note to 
one of the French captains, which was 
handed to hiscompanion, who had remained 
outside the cave. 

While the note was being carried to the 
French officer, a German doctor in the 
eave showed the priest the resting-place 
of several German wounded. Among 
them was a Jesuit priest who was serving 
in the German Army as a soldier, with 
whom the French priest spoke in Latin. 
To the other wounded Germans Father Py 
gave the consolations of the Church. 

Afterward, while awaiting the return 
of his messenger with the French officer, 
Father Py advised the German officers to 
disarm their men in order to avoid any 
possibility of misunderstanding. He him- 
self superintended the operation, telling 
each soldier to discard every weapon he 
possest, except small pocket-knives. 

A little later, just when the process of 
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disarmament was being completed, a 
French officer—a doctor—appeared at the 
mouth of the cave and the German officers 
surrendered their swords and revolvers 
to him. 

Then began the exit of the prisoners 
through the narrow entrance, and they 
were all marched through a communica- 
tion-trench back to French regimental 
headquarters with an escort composed only 
of the priest, his stretcher-bearing comrade, 
and the French doctor. They were almost 
a company, and their arrival caused con- 
siderable surprize at headquarters. 

The little priest, who always was a 
favorite in the regiment, with which he 
participates in all its hardships and in 
constant exposure to wounds and death, 
is now quite a hero. 





DOGS CALLED TO THE COLORS 


NCLE SAM.is to have a new army. 
It will not be a volunteer corps in the 
strict sense of the word, but the rank and 
file will enter no exemption claims on the 
grounds of conscientious objection, and 
they are expected to serve with eagerness 
and valor. 
Senator Brady 
bill providing for training 1,000 war-dogs, 
and it is indorsed by the Secretary of War 
and the War College. Mrs. Anita Baldwin 
is to ship some of the finest animals from 


recently introduced a 


her noted kennels in California, and Bill 
Brady, 


of the Hudson Bay regions, will 


soon leave for France with his team of 
Alaskan malemiuts and huskies. 
Dogs have been “doing their bit” 


quietly in the trenches and on the battle- 
fields of Europe since the war began, and 
are proudly wearing medals for 
signal bravery. The New York Sun says 
of the varied usefulness of our proposed 


many 


eanine allies: 


The Germans were the first to’use dogs 
on a large scale for military work. When 
the German Army was mobilized in July, 
1914, the War-Office found that there were 
all told exactly eight dogs trained for war- 
purposes. Orders were forthwith given 
to the German Red-Cross Dog Society to 
train the largest possible number for field- 
work, with the result that to-day there are 
approximately 3,000 dogs in the various 
German theaters of operation. 

The degree to which these dogs have 
been trained is wonderful. They have 
learned to obey commands, given both 
by word of mouth and by pistol-shots, 
“like Prussian infantrymen.” 

Soon after the Great War had started 
the French realized the value of dogs 
as an adjunct to the Army. The military 
authorities published an appeal in the 
newspapers for dogs to act as sentinels 
at the front. It was specified that sheep- 
dogs were especially desired and that each 
dog should wear a collar inscribed with the 
owner’s name. The stipulation was made 
that the animals would be returned to the 
owners after the war if possible. 

It was the French who: conceived the 
idea of utilizing dog-drawn sleighs for 
carrying supplies through the mountain- 
snow in the Vosges when the question of 
transport became pressing. 


Several hundred trained dogs from 
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C i’ Finiok 


Mallory Hats have seen active service since 1823 and their style is as good 
as their quality. The “Cravenette” Finish resists the weather and insures 
good service. Made and fashioned for American gentlemen by American 
hatters—the most skilful in the world. Dealers—identified by the Mallory 
sign—are showing the new Fall styles. Prices, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and 
upward. Mallory Velour, the aristccrat of hats, $8.00 to $12.00. 


E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 
234 Fifth Avenue, New York Factory, Danbury, Connecticut 
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The WASCO is an all- 
cast-iron, coal-burning, 
self-regulating hot- 
water garage heating sys- 
tem, with positive automatic 
temperature control. Keeps 
your car warm, ready to start 
instantly any time, day or’ night, 
in the coldest weather. Burns only 
5c worth of coal a day. Requires 
little attention. Absolutely safe and 
dependable. Saves frozen radiators and 
cracked cylinders. Eliminates big repair 







and learn more about 
unique system. 


all parts of the country. 
Name and address of 





” Catalog FREE 


16 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, 
Distributors write for “ 


Doctor— 


You want to get there in the shortest 
possible time. 


or cranking a cold engine. 


INSTALL A 





bills. The expense of one freeze-up would 
more than pay. for a WASCO. 


Approved by Fire Underwriters, 
Fire Chiefs and Insurance Men 


Write for FREE Catalog 


It gives letters 
of endorsement from users in 


dealer will be appreciated. 
W. A. SCHLEIT MFc. Co., INc. 


exclusive territory”’ proposition and dealer “ helps.”’ 


When You Have a 
“‘Hurry’’ Call 


You do not want to be 
d by boiling out a frozen radiator 


READY-TO-SET-UP 


and you can always get to 
your patient without a min- 
ute’s delay. 


this 


PLEASE: 
HURRY 
DOCTOR 


your 


N. Y. 























A2-Car WASCO System (with 2 radiators), $84. This hea 








ter and one radiator make a |-Car WASCO System, $65. 


























You Can Do Big Things! 


It is in You, and this Man can Teach You How to Bring it Out. 
His Keen, Masterly Talks will Show You How to 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


andéo turn your debits into credits that will multiply exceedingly. His years of practical 
experience, of testing, rejecting, and formulating methods that succeed, are yours in 
























12mo. Cloth. 


The Personal Element 
By employing just the right personal note that estab 
lishes cordial relations between man and man, he 
shows you how to boost sales, to collect difficult ac- 
counts, to create enthusiasm in your employees, to 
obtain credit when you need it, and to give an im- 
petus to your business in all its branches. 


How to Cut Out Waste Effort 


He teaches you how to be practical, how to avoid 
dissipating your energies, how to make people do 
things without question, how to systematize your 
orders and shipments, your correspondence, and 
your collections, and how to make every dollar 
and every minute count for success. His book is 
packed with plans that save and hints that help. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


SHERWIN CODY 


the compass of a single volume, ‘ 


Illustrated. $2.00 net; 


‘How to Deal with Human Nature in Business.”” 
by mail $2.12 
Persuasion That Pulls 


He makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in 
person or by mail, and shows you how to put the 
punch into your talks and the pull into your let- 
ters. He analyzes the art of advertising and tells 
you how in each case to present the appeal that 
will impel people to buy your g 


How to Produce Sure Results 


He tells you how to handle yourself. your force, 
and your customers, so as to produce big results, 
gives you the basic principles that command suc- 
cess, and shows you how these may be applied, 
step by step, to your individual needs. He has 
put the whole science of modern business into this 
one book, which is a complete course in itself. 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Alaska, northwestern Canada, an@: Labra- 
dor were taken over by a French ligy- 
tenant. The snow in the neighborhgod 
of the Schlucht Pass is deep enough for 
the dogs to be of service from the first 
of the year to the middle of April. After 
the snow has disappeared the dogs are 
employed to draw heavy loads up the steep 
grades on a small two-foot gage light 
railway. Eleven dogs, with two men, é¢an 
draw a ton up the most precipitous slopes 
along the route, and two teams of seven 
dogs each can do the work of five horses 
in the difficult country. 

The French have trained Belgian sheep- 
dogs to seek injured soldiers who are un- 
able to walk or crawl to the open where 
they can be discovered. In this way 
many soldiers have been saved who might 
otherwise have perished before the search- 
ers came upon them. These dogs have 
been trained to disregard dead soldiers, 
but they will bark furiously when they dis- 
cover an injured man, returning to ‘the 
kennels for assistance and turning back 
in the direction from which they came to 
indicate where a prostrate soldier lies in 
need of succor. The dogs are followed by 
surgeons, who minister to the wounded 
and prepare them for removal to the 
hospitals in the rear of the lines. 

In the battle of the Somme a large num- 
ber of dogs were always running about 
assisting the armies in various ways. Some 
of them were engaged in licking the faces 
of unconscious soldiers in an effort to re- 
vive them; others were busy tearing cloth 
from the uniforms of injured soldiers with 
the idea of bringing the pieces to the 
rear of the lines so that the uninjured there 
would recognize the cloth as belonging to 
men attached to various regiments and 
thus be led to their relief. 

The case is related of a dog which 
had been under fire all day, but had 
escaped injury until evening, when he was 
struck by a fragment of a bursting shell. 
While seeking a place to lie down he came 
upon a wounded soldier who was unable 
to make his way unassisted. Together the 
dog and the man stretched themselves on 
the ground, the trembling dog snuggling 
close to the soldier’s side. In this way 
they were able to keep warm through the 
night. The next morning aid came and 
they were moved away to safety. 

There is a movement on foot in France 
to honor the dog heroes, and the French 
Society for the Protection of Animals has 
awarded gold collars for special services 
to fifteen French war-dogs. 

The dogs of war have been bearing 
quietly their full share of the horrors and 
suffering. The Red Star— 
which means for animals what the Red 
Cross does for man—is engaged in a great 
humane work at the front. During the 
first two years of the war 150,000 horses 
and mules were treated at Red-Star hospi- 
tals so successfully that later 125,000 were 
returned Mrs. Baldwin is 
chairman of the Red Star of Los Angeles, 
and the animals in her stables and kennels 
include dogs, horses, and burros, and even 


American 


to service. 


bears are numbered among her stranger 
pets. The Los Angeles Times says of the 


service of the dog at the front: 


When the dogs who go in advance of 
the Ambulance Corps after a battle come 
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flying back with a cap or bit of clothing, 
prancing to be off again, or come whining 
and pulling at their masters to follow them, 
the rescue-workers know that they will be 
guided by the faithful animals straight to 
men who lie wounded, but alive—that is 
the point—alive. The dog will never lead 
them to dead men, but, with his unerring 
instinet, will take them at once to those 
who may still be helped. Rescue-work is 
done at night, when it would be impos- 
sible for men to distinguish between their 
dead and wounded comrades without in- 
vestigating each case, but the dogs who 
go ahead never make a mistake, and the 
number of those who owe their lives to 
dogs runs into many thousands. After 
the frightful carnage of the Marne one 
plucky little mongrel fox-terrier saved by 
his own doggish efforts 150 lives. To-day 
that brave little fellow wears the medal of 
honor with which he was decorated by the 
French Government. 

Then there are the patrol-dogs who go 
across ‘‘No Man’s Land,” scouting for the 
enemy. These are trained as are all 
war-dogs, to distinguish an enemy. Of 
course, they would know the difference be- 
tween their own men and strangers, but 
they are also taught the different uniforms. 
And they never bark—that is one of their 
big lessons. No sound from the dog be- 
trays the whereabouts of his master. 
When the dog scents an enemy patrol he 
bristles and stands at attention if his 
master be near, but if he is in advance of 
the men he races back and indicates in 
ways easily interpreted that the enemy is 
at hand, or, if possible, the dog will spring 
on the unsuspecting man he has been hunt- 
ing and hold him down until help arrives. 
The scout who misses his dog knows the 
faithful animal has discovered a patrol of 
the foe and will hasten to complete the 
work started by his four-footed aid. 
The German shepherd-dog is unrivaled for 
this work. 

As a bearer of important papers between 
corps commanders the dog of the hunting 
and racing type has proved invaluable. 
Where telephone-wires have been cut and 
all other communication is cut off the dog 
can get through. And once started on his 
mission nothing can stop or delay this 
true-as-steel little messenger save death— 
the only impediment in the path of duty 
of a true soldier. And nothing can tempt 
him. An incident is told of a.messenger 
dog who, when stopt and urged to eat 
before his message was delivered 
this after he had been traveling for seventy- 
two hours—only gave a longing sniff and 
a wistful look at the tempting sowpe and 
trotted on to do that for which he had 
been sent. There are many such deeds of 
the far-away places that go unsung. 





Bill Brady is in California now with his 
dogs from the Klondike country with 
which he expects to do notable service 
this winter on the snow-bound European 
war-frontiers. Brady brought his team 
south for a motion-picture production, and 
the sturdy dogs are to be seen in many 
screen The characteristics 
of the malemiut, as illustrating its adapt- 
ability to war-work on snow-covered battle- 
fields, is told by the writer in The Times: 


snow-scenes. 


With a history dating back several cen- 
turies, this dog has but lately, through all 
the unbroken years of toil, won his proper 
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Seven years of continuous and suc- 
cessful manufacturing have produced 
this One-Ton Commerce Truck. 


In these seven years we have built and sold thou- "4911 


sands of Commerce Trucks. 


They are in operation today in all 
lines of business, in all parts of the 
United States. 


They are being kept in service and 


efficient operation by hundreds of 


successful Commerce Dealers whom 
in these seven years we have 
chosen with the same caution and 
care. 


We believe that in the one-ton truck 


there center the widest range of 


utility, the highest efficiency, the 
greatest economy of time, labor 
and money. 


Therefore, the Commerce designs, 
builds and sells but one model- 
the One-Ton Commerce Truck. 


Upon that model, we are concen- 
trating our entire organization. 






rron TRUCKS 


It is and always has been our policy 
to make the Commerce the most 
completely equipped one-ton truck 
on the market. 


With a wide range of body designs, 
with every feature and detail that 
mean utility and service, the One- 
Ton Commerce is the one-ton truck 
best adapted to the greatest diver- 
sity of business. 

There is a Commerce Dealer in your City or 
Town. Talk over your delivery problem 
with him. Commerce Dealers give Service. 

Applications will be considered for District Managers 


of ability and experience to represent this company 
in organizing truck dealers for open territory 


Commerce Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
NOTE TO DEALERS This advertisement is 


one of a series which will appear in The Literary 
Digest and other ti mag Watch 
for them. 








One-Ton Chassis - - - - $1340 

With Express Body - - - $1375 

With Post TopandStorm Curtains $1450 

With Standard Stake Body - $1490 
All Prices f. o. b. Detroit 





A choice of three Bodies; Remy Starting and Lighting system; 
Willard 80 Ampere storage battery; head lamps with dimmers; 
Stewart Vacuum system and Pierce automatic Governor; specia! 
type truck-bumper; folding windshield, driver's spotlight, driver's 
seat for three persons; wheelbase 126 inches; loading space qn 
Express and Top bodies, 9 feet 2 inches; on Stake body, 10 feet 
Truck Type Motor—26 H. P. Torbensen Internal Gear Drive 
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Adaptability 


An outstanding feature of Pierce- 
Arrow truck performance is adapta- 
bility. In the widest variety of 
haulage problems, ranging from the 
trafic of peace to the transport of 
war, Pierce-Arrow fleets have proved 
their ability, to meet the most difficult 
conditions of service. 

Single trucks have taken over the 
work of many horses and done it 
quicker, better and cheaper. They 
have developed new business by in- 
creasing delivery radius and opening 
up territory quite beyond the reach 
of horses. 

They have eliminated the intoler- 
able delays of freight congestion and 


embargoes by quickly and economi- 
cally handling shipments formerly 
made by railroad. They have en- 
abled manufacturers, formerly de- 
pendent upon a single outlet, to avail 
themselves of additional points of 
shipment and low 

water rates. 


Specific data is available 
covering the cost of opera- 
tion of Pierce- Arrow 
Motor Trucks in many 
different lines of business, 
such as Transport, 
Grocery, Contracting, 
Coal, Brewery, Textile, worm-gear drive, which 
is a positive guarantee 


Oi/, Dry Goods, Chemi- of effective service 


under the most difficult 
conditions, 


The Worm-Gear 


All Pierce-Arrow trucks 
are equipped with the 


cals, ete. 


Pierce-Arrow 


Motor Trucks 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Burrato, N. Y. 
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place and recognition. On adate when the 
country was young, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany established through the land: strings 
of trading-posts in charge of hardy Scotch 
pioneers, who, together with the Indians 
before them, seized upon and domesticated 
the wolves; and it,-was these hardy Scotch 
pioneers who, wishing to bring a bit of 
their home with them, introduced the 
Scotch deerhound to be crossed with the 
wolf. According to the best authorities, 
the original progenitor was the North- 
American wolf; but from the time of the 
Hudson Bay days every dog in Canadian 
Alaska has invariably come to be known 
as the ‘‘husky.” Closer to the American 
side the breed of prick-eared dogs, of 
wolfish appearance, are called ‘‘malemiuts,”’ 
from the tribe of Eskimos who are so 
called by the other Indians in ridicule. 
But the breed and species as a breed and 
species have no proper line of definition and 
distinction since the tremendous advent 
into Alaska of Southland dogs. And the 
result of this desultory breeding has pro- 
duced for the work-harness of men toil- 
ing-in the snowy silences a variety of breeds, 
species, styles, and builds. 

But the original race of wolf-dogs ‘still 
runs pure to strain, color, and stature; and 
Bill Brady’s team of thoroughbred Alaskan 
malemiut and husky dogs is the finest 
illustration ever brought out of the frozen 
North —a wonderful team, trained for 
speed and long labor through a rigid proc- 
ess, where only those fit survive the cruel 
race for life; intelligent and quick to ex- 
perience. Marathoners of long, grueling 
“mushes,” fights hard won, is Brady’s 
team of stalwart ‘‘ beasties,’’ as he lovingly 
calls them. 

To the layman of things arctic, and in 
main dogs and dog-teams, the description 
and working account of the Brady team in 
particular, as applied in general to the de- 
scription and working account of the pres- 
ent-day teams in Alaska, are interesting and 
novel. A dog-team may be a team of from 
five dogs to as many dogs as a man may 
safely and expediently be able to hitch, all 
dependent of course on the sort of work, the 
length of the journey, and the traveling 
conditions. In the last two particulars 
the sled and the manner of harness are of 
vital importance. There are different 
sleds, as there are different harnesses em- 
ployed. Along with gradual evolution 
and progress there aro in use to-day only 
three kinds of harness, the singletree, the 
web, and the Siberian; and from all manner 
and shapes of dog-sleds of former days 
there has been developed what is known 
as a ‘“‘basket sled,’’ so called because of its 
shape. This sled is a direct evolution of 
the Yukon sled, which was no more than a 
simple children’s sled. The former sled is 
made from the second growth of seasoned 
hickory, held together principally by lash- 


ners, fine saw-steel, both light and hard, 
giving to the sled the flexibility it needs. 
To hitch a team fanwise or tandem 
brings the comments ‘‘old fashioned” and 
“primitive ’’ from ‘‘sour doughs” to-day. 
This system does not obtain in Nome nor 
in the greater part of Alaska, where dogs 
are a high commodity and mean so much. 
They have learned to economize, to pay 
attention to the last least detail, and to 
bring efficiency out of a hurly- burly 
method that prevailed. In the lead there 





may be one or two dogs, in general one; 
but behind the leader and behind the dogs | 
that follow the leader, clear to the wheel 


dogs, save on rate occasions, the dogs 
troop in two abreast and harmoniously, 
without hitch or disorder. 

Over a good running crust teams have 
been known to make fourteen and fifteen 
miles an hour. The world’s record is 
twenty miles an hour; but from eight to 
ten miles over a long route is considered by 
experienced and veteran dog ‘“‘mushers”’ a 
nice gait. Dependent on a good running 
crust and the quality of the dogs, a day’s 
run totals from thirty-five to eighty miles 
and more. 

But it is to the blue-ribbon event of 
Alaska that every one looks forward year- 
ly—the $10,000 Annual All-Alaskan Sweep- 
stakes race. Beginning from the gladiatorial 
days of Rome to the modern endurance 
contests of our day, this race transcends in 
might and strength, in feat and achieve- 
ment, any physical sport man has ever in- 
vented for the entertainment of ‘his fellow 
men. Picture to yourself a race from the 
Bering Sea to the Arctic Ocean and re- 
turn, run at a time of the year when there 
are invariably driving snow blizzards and 
storms, from five to eight dog-teams striv- 
ing, straining, eating up their oxygen and 
breaking their hearts over the long, weary, 
unceasing run of 420 miles without stop. 
Picture to yourself also this 420 miles with- 
out stop for man and dogs, a driving storm 
that is a relentless defiance of the North— 
and no trail. And here it is the superior 
intelligence of the leader that finds the 
trail—the intelligence that is superior to 
the man’s intelligence—and that brings 
the team to Nome. The record made for 
this world’s greatest endurance contest in 
1912 still stands: 74 hours and 18 minutes! 

For man and ‘‘beasties’—can we help 
but marvel at the Glory Trail! 


Here Bill Brady himself enters the story 
and tells something about his beloved 
‘*beasties,”” whose pluck and endurance he 
hopes will prove of service under the colors 
in France: 


‘*We’ve come to call it the Glory Trail— 
the long ‘mush’ with the dogs, the long 
stretch of silence and snow and barren 
waste, making camp at. night with the dogs, 
eating with them, toiling with them. Men 
have been known to break their hearts over 
the pride of this Glory Trail ere they 
would quit. And the dogs, they have been 
known to break their hearts, too. 

“You people talk with pride over the 
fact of having ‘hiked’ of a Sunday some 
twenty miles. But in the North a man 
gets in the same gait as his dogs, and runs 
at times, and rides at times, for days and 
days and days through long spaces in the 
cold, keen, germless arctic silence. 

‘Alaska! . . . They call it ‘The Land 
that God Forgot.’ But the ‘sour doughs,’ 
the old-timers, we call it the promised 
land long sought. We are of it, just as the 
dogs are of it. They work, and they slave 
for man, and they don’t know why, poor 
beasties. And some men love them and 
some men do not. Dennis!”’ 

Dennis came forward, jumped up, and 
circled two huge forepaws about Brady. 

‘He is nine years old,’’ said Brady. 
“The oldest dog in the team by far and 
the greatest leader that ever put neck 
through a collar.” 

Brady does not believe in the whip, 
nor the law of the club. This one thing, 
above all other qualities, has been a virtue 
with the white man and his dogs. He 
treats them with kindness, studies their 
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“PATRICK” 
Personality 


e “indefin- 

able some- 
thing,” so often 
admired in gar- 
ments of extreme 
smartness is at 
last defined in 
“Patrick person 
ality.’’ The 
“patrick” adapts 
itself to your 
fancy and never 
fails to add the 
last touch of distinction. 














L 
PRODUCTS 


& Bigger-Than-Weather 4 


ere unique in texture, appearance 
and quality. Men and women of 
pood taste recognize at once the 
appropriateness of Patrick cloth 
to the outdoor occasion. It is as 
distinctive as the cheviots to 
Scotland and tweeds to England. 
Of this clothare “patricks” (Mack- 
inaws), reat patricks (lon}, coats), 
Caps, Auto Robes and Blankets. 
Of the Patrick wool are Macka-Knit 
sweaters and socks. For sale at best 
stores. Write for the Patrick Book show- 
ing styles, patterns and colors, 
PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
1108 Maple St. Duluth, Minn, 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,"" by Chas, Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 




















Makes Blades 
Last Longer 


Before and after shaving, draw your razor blade 
through your thumb and forefinger, moistened with 
3-in-One. That's all you have to do to lengthen the 
life of your blades four-fold. 


3-in-One Oil 


prevents surface rust from forming on the microscopic, 
saw-like teeth of the cutting edge. And rust is what 
causes your razor to ‘‘pull’”. You cannot wipe a 
tazor blade perfectly dry no matter how hard youtry. 
3-in-One keeps the moisture off the steel and that 
stops the rust. So the blade stays clean and keen. 

A few drops on your strop occasionally brings out 
the grain of the leather and makes it adbere to the 
blade producing a keener edge. A few drops on your 
face before lathering softens a stiff beard and gives an 
antiseptic shave. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in $0c, 25c and 
15c bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Sample of 3-in- One and our circular, 
A Razor Saver”, Write today. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165KAM. Bdwy., N.Y. 











Your Gwa Home 


The Acousticon will surely make you hear because it 
has succeeded with over 300,000 delighted patrons of 
ours who were so troubled. 

‘ou do not know this, however, and we are confident 
enough to want everyone to know before he spends a 
cent. 

Everyone knows that deafness is progressive—and 
unless the ears are stirred to activity they grow stead- 
ily worse ; thousands write us the Acousticon enables 
them to hear perfectly and has permanently improved 
their hearing. 

Therefore we ask that vou write us, saying: “I am 
hard of hearing and will try the Accusticon”—That's 
all. We will send you, delivery charges paid, the 


Acousticon For 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your own 
home and among familiar surroundings. Then there 
can be no doubt of whether it improves your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it back without a cent 
of expense to you for the trial, because we know it is 
good business policy to have none but satisfied and 
enthusiastic customers. That’s the only kind we now 
have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bidg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg., Montreal 








WHY NOT WIN! 


A strong man,strong in mindandstrongin body, 
can make more money in a single year than a 
weakling in a lifetime. You can acquire perfect 
physical and mental development easily ,quick- 
ly and surely. No fads to follow, no medicines 
to buy, no worthless apparatus required. Let 
Permanent Health banish doctor bills. 
America Needs Men 
Big business demands men whose healthy bodics 
and keen minds will stand the strain of the 
strenuous life. Build up your body through 
natural methods. Make work a pleasure. Com- 
mand your business and conquer its worrics 
Get that vitality, nervous strength and energy 
that will enable you to lead, not follow. 
It CAN Be Done: It’s Not Hard 
Strengiortism will help you as it has helped 
thousands of others. True Health and Happi- 
ness are synonymousterms. Right now, write 
me and ask for my book, “Intelligence in Physi- 
eal and Health Culture,” written by the streng- 
est and most successful physical culture in- 
structor in the world. Enclose 5c for mailing. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
No. 262 Park Building Newark, N. J. 














GUMMED LABELS 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 

—write us on your letter head and we will 
send you samples FREE. We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save you money. No order is too 
large — none too small. Million lots a specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 
9thand Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Antonyms and Prepositions, 
- Fernald, L.H.D., shows 
how to command it. ‘Contains 8,000 
discriminated Synonyms and nearly 

Cp Antonyms. Cloth, 724 pp- 


RIGHT 
Stis Company S50 Fourth anes 3c, PLACE 


FRENCH 


ON YOUR OWN PHONOGRAPH 


or ours uae Disc Record: 
EXPENSE. 


THER INTHE 
RIG 


WORD! 





CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


Suite 2165, 12 East 46th St., New York 



















open ane aipetenity toget on 
selling staff of world’s largest ther- 
mometer concern to sell successful 
advertising specialty. Liberal com- 
mission. Experience not necessary, 
but asset. Apply immediately, giv- 
ing record and reference, to 


Sales Mgr., TAYLOR BROS. CO, Rochester, N. Y. 
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character and temperament, and deals. with 
them fairly. Occasionally a dog is taken 
out of the team whose spirit is too wild, 
who has too much wolf in him for the rest 
of the team, who does not believe in dis- 
cipline, who revolts and fights with his 
team-mates on, every possible occasion, 
and whipt so that he will no longer dis- 
obey. But it is all done from sight of the 
rest of the team, and rarely, if ever, has 
Mr. Brady resorted to such whippings. 
But the Eskimo believes in rigid training 
and obedience, in the law of whip and club. 
Let one dog get foul in the ‘harness, let him 
‘cheat’ on his mates in pulling his share, 
let him tarry for fights, and the Eskimo and 
Indian visits on him the sharp sting of the 
long whip, from his position in back of the 
sled, on legs, on body, or on nose. 

Some dogs like to work’ best behind cer- 
tain leaders. Some leaders break their 
hearts working anywhere but the lead. 
Most experienced dogs work only right or 
left." Here are some tabulated remarks of 
Brady’s on a few of his dogs: 


Biddy—aA _ stedfast supporter of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in his ery for large 
families. ‘.Because she does not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of race-suicide 
she is at present the proud mother 
of seven husky likenesses of herself. 

Jimmy—aA veritable dude-and a poser 
for Chesterfieldian manners. 

Archie—One of Biddy’s best offspring; 
a gallant worker and gallant lover of 
fighters and fighting. 








Mike—Gentleman Jim Corbett in a 
dress suit, but a wizard of ring de- 
fense. 

Baby. and Cherry—A pair of playful 
kittens. 


Kid—Big, surly, gentle withal, who will 
die in the harness. 

Rex—A Southern sense of chivalry; loves 
every one except himself, 





Contrary to popular belief, these dogs 
can thrive here equally as well as in the 
arctic. In the short Alaskan summer, the 
weather at all times is far hotter than it is 
in Los Angeles. 

Perhaps the prettiest dog in the team is 
King: a rich sable coat and powerful build. 
Mike comes next, perfect in build and per- 
fect in color marking. But of achievement 
it is Dennis, the aged leader, who ran in a 
winning team in the All-Alaskan Sweep- 
stakes race in record time, and it is Biddy 
whom Jack London selected as his ideal 
type of dog in his short story, ‘‘ Brown 
Wolf.” 

But it is a tribute from Sir Ernest Shack- 
leton, the intrepid arctic explorer, that Mr. 
Brady holds most dear. It was Shackle- 
ton who, just before his departure from 
San Francisco on the steamship Moana 
for New Zealand on his rescue-dash to the 
South-Pole region for a body of his strand- 
ed men, said of Mr. Brady’s team that it 
was one of the finest teams of thorough- 
bred malemiuts and huskies he had ever 
seen, and asked Brady to be ready to ac- 
company him on his trip. And it was 
only a cable at the last minute to the ex- 
plorer from Dunedin, New Zealand, de- 
claring a team of dogs had already been 
supplied him by the Government that 
stopt owner and dogs in making what 
has proved to be a successful dash. 

Already in France, and especially in the 
Vosges, Alaskan dogs have demonstrated 
their superior worth. From the outbreak 
of the fight more than 4,000 have found 
their way to France. 














I200Miles 


On Free Gasoline 


For every 6000 miles you drive 
with GasK-Hots you get 1200 miles 
on free gasoline—or your money back 
immediately. GasK-Hots utilize the 


waste heat from your engine and 
—_. vaporize your gasoline. 
Eve: 


GasK- Hots 


rop used for power. 


absolutely guarantee you 20% to 40% 
more mileage than you are getting now--you 
install them yourself in 5 minutes with a common 
. No holes to bore--no Galewrin 
motor--simply put the Goad Hots in Pe anif ol: 
connections where gaskets now are. e at gace 
—s a and details of no neational Money 
tee. Price ly 


CONSOLIDATED MOTORS oo. 
930 Chamber of Bidg. Detroit. Mich, 











A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 


annual income in profes- 


sional fees, making and _fitting a foot specialty to 
measure; readily learned by anyone at home ina 
few.weeks; easy terms for training, openings every- 
where with all the trade you can attend to. No cap- 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


to sell HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 30,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
Address Mr. Hapitey, Funk & WaAGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. 


How To 


Multiply Figures 


INSTANTLY — 
ACCURATELY— 











The man or woman who works with figures need no 
longer waste time and energy working out difficult 
multiplications and run the risk of making mistakes 
that are so easy to make when working in large fig- 
ures. Cox’s New Commercial Calculator, a stur- 
dily bound book of over 200 pages, printed in two 
colors, will give you instantly the result of any mul- 


tiplication you need to over ten billions. A simple 
formula, used with a system of calculating tables, 

makes even the largest computation quick and easy 
and absolutely prevents mistakes. An automatic 
index makes every figure instantly accessible. This 
is a wonderful saver of time and work as well as an 
insurance against error. 


Special Half-Price Sale 


For a limited time only you can get this valuable 
work for just half the regular price. Instead of ten 
dollars, at which the Calculator has regularly been 
selling, you may secure it now for only five dollazs. 
Every business man, bookkeeper,. mathematician, 
engineer, chemist, and every one else who uses figures 
needs this system. Get it on approval. Your five 
dollars will be refunded in full if the volume is 
unsatisfactory. Send NOW for it. 


FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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TRAILING ESKIMO CRIMINALS 


HE jury in the first trial of Eskimos 
for a capital offense found the two 
defendants not guilty after a police in- 
spector and two constables had journeyed 
2,200 miles into the north at a cost to the 
British Government of $25,000 to bring to 
justice two natives accused of the murder 
of two priests. The verdict was in line with 
the English law holding that ‘‘a child or a 
lunatic can not be tried by a court for an 
offense.”” The counsel for the defense 
declared—and the jury agreed with him— 
that ‘‘these men are not the descendants of 
the cavemen of the Stone Age; they are 
the cavemen with the minds of children.” 
The discovery of the crime, the tracing 
of the criminals into the icy north, their 
arrest 2,200 miles beyond the pale of 
civilization, their journey to the south, 
and their subsequent trial form probably 
the most picturesque criminal record of 
North America. The trial attracted much 
attention, and several Easterners made the 
journey to Alberta in order to be present. 
Among these was Professor Keedy, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. A _ corre- 
spondent of the Minneapolis Journal tells 
an interesting story of the crime, its solu- 
tion, and the disposition of the accused: 


During the trial, which lasted three days, 
the defendant, Sinnisiak, whose case was 
taken up first, was clothed in the only kind 
of garment he had known until the white 
man came and took him away—a heavy 
garment made of caribou-skin, trimmed 
with white rabbit. The garment con- 
sisted of a parka, or hood, which in mild 
weather is used for carrying small articles, 
a caribou-skin smock loosely fitting his 
rotund form, baggy trousers of fur, and 
moccasins. 

Maps were produced at the trial show- 
ing the exact location of the scene of the 
tragedy. The trip by stages is 100 miles 
to Athabasca from Edmonton, then on 
300 miles to Fort McMurray, 150 more 
to Fort Chippewyan, 400 miles to Fort 
Resolution, 160 miles to Fort Providence; 
then up the Mackenzie River 500 miles to 
the Hudson Bay post, Fort Norman, situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
where the Bear River drains in from Great 
Bear Lake, and flows to the Arctic Ocean; 
the path then extends 130 miles to Great 
Bear Lake, where the traveler reaches a 
little spot known as Dease Bay. 

Further along the trail, crossing the 
height of land to the Dismal lakes is a 
place called Bloody Fall. Here the 
tragedy occurred. From Edmonton to 
Bloody Fall, as the crow flies, is 2,200 miles. 

Altho the crime was committed in 
November, 1913, it was not until two years 
later that alarm was occasioned by the 
missionaries’ prolonged absence, and Com- 
missioner Perry, of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, decided to send a patrol to 
scour the barren lands. Inspector Charles 
D. La Nauze, a young man of twenty-eight, 
who has seen nine'years’ service in the force, 
was given the difficult command, and, to- 
gether with Constables Withers and Wight, 
left Edmonton in May, 1915, on the first 
lap of the 2,200-mile trip to the arctic. 

At the same time Corporal Bruce, 
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25 pounds excess weight-strain on your 
abdominal muscles will sap up your vi- 
tality and health. 

Nature never intended that the delicately con- 
structed internal organs which lie in theabdominal 
and pelvic cavities should be so inefficiently sup- 
ported by the spinal vertebre and abdominal 
muscles, 

Professor G. E. Partridge, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Clark University and author of “‘The Nervous 
Life,” says: 

“We need to recall that the upright position isa 
late acquirement in the race and indeed an anom- 
aly in animal life. In many respects the body 
is but ill-suited to the upright position, whether 
standing or sitting, and some diseases can betraced 
















TS eee 
“John, if We Walked on All Fours, We’d be Much More Vigorous and 
Healthy. The Upright Position Places Too Much Strain on the Back” 


WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT 

















to the mechanical disadvantages under which 
organs work in this position. * * * * The internal 
organs, the skeleton and muscles are still 
‘four-footed’.”" Consider this vital fact. 

You can learn how to rest while awake, 
howito overcome muscular fatigueand ner- 
vous exhaustion by a simple, common- 
sense health device which has for several 
years been = 


tested by _ 
thousands * i ‘ 
of usersinall i) 

: 

‘ 
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parts of the 
world with 
wonderful 
results. That 
device is the 
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Upright position a disadvantage. 








It reinforces the abdominal muscles and supports 
the weight of the organs in a normal manner, taking 
the strain off the back, spine, and abdomen so com- 
gee A that almost instantly you feel a sense of new 
ife, vigor and energy. 

Give your tired, weak muscles a chance! Know 
what it is to feel the bounding, pulsing energy of per- 
fect health, and the zest for life of the physically well. 

Stop depending on drugs and diet for relief. Don’t 
waste your vital energy. 
Use this mechanical muscle 
which never tires, never 
aches and never for one in- 
stant relaxes its strengthen- 
ing, helping support. 

Try this Experiment 

Loosen your clothes and 
then, while in a standing 
position, have someone 
place the left hand, with the 
fingers wide apart, firmly 
on the lower abdomen ina 
“lifting” position; at the 
same time place the right 
hand, with the fingers 
straight out but close to- 
gether, against the small of 4 
the back, exerting the same “lift.” Note the relief 
and the sense of vitalizing comfort which passes 
through the’sensitive, burdened organs. B 

Surgeons and physicians have long recognized the 
benefits derived from manipulation and adjustment. 
The relief noted in the above experiment comes di- 
rectly from the extra support given to the tired organs 
by the mere lifting of weight from the spine, back, 
abdomen and pelvis. 

The Weil Abdominal Belt is simple in construction, 
light and form-fitting. t aids Nature’s muscles 
easily and without conscious effort, lifting the weight 
of the lower abdomen off the pelvis, supporting the in- 
testines and holding them in their natural position. It 
is worn under the undervest or shirt and is always 
comfortable. The flat coil steel stays—a patented fea- 
ture—are resilient, non-rusting and light. They con- 


THE WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT CO., 213 Hill St., New 





































**The Muscle that Never Tires’’ 


form to every movement of the body. The belt is 
comfortable and hygienic and can be easily washed. 

or stout men andjwomen it supports the relaxed 
stomach muscles as nothing else can, giving instant 
relief and comfort. 








That embarrassing deformity, known as a paunch 
disappears immediately and your waist line becomes 
normal and correct. This one benefit alone commends 
the Belt to thousands of wearers though it is of itself 
the least of its merits. 2 


Testimonials From Satisfied Wearers 

toe HO not procure another I would not part with mine 

“I owe the first comfortable night's s! 
twenty-five years to the Weil ‘Abdominal Ba hove tnd 

“*It does all and more than you have ever claimed for it.’’ 

**I cannot too strongly endors ei 
suffer the humiliation of a large drecping teats men who 
-. Se ten years younger and would not go a day witb- 

**My friends all comment o: i i 
color and general physical aa cortinge, better A 

“*No indigestion or stomach ailment since wearing it,’’ 4 

We have the originals of these and many / 
other equally strong testimonials on file. 7 

SEND NO MONEY— =,“ agouti 

Examine and wear the Belt first. Test BELT CO. 
its Pa a cee use. Merely fillin 7 218 Hill Street, 
and mail the coupon on the right. New = Com 
The or a be forwarded charges a 
prepaid. You can wear it for five . . e 
days. If at the end of that time Weare tend , iB it 
you believe you are benefited # on approval My ws 
and wish to keep it, send re. neon 


Jonn, 


us $3.50. not, mail al wai 2g eis 
the eit back; ae mal waist measure is .... 
under no obligation. weight....... heigh 

Make this test for 7 . commons . 


I agree to remit $3.50 or send 


Hil dhealth’s sake. 4 back the belt in five days. 
















Think of some 
WANTED AN IDE ‘ simple thing to 
patent. Protect 
your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Ne Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
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The Boy’s Life of Christ 


The story of Jesus, his boyhood and his ministry, told in 
simple yet vivid language that will hold and interest 
every boy. 12mo, cloth, tllustrcted; by mail, $1.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Aveiuc, New York 
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SPECIALLY PRICED IS 


TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
FORTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price 
enables us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLDS 
at what the leather alone is worth today. 
THIS INVALUABLE combination currency-card case, a 
isti: ii Gift, in genuine Sealgrain Leather yours at 


‘cco 

of each at once. irder shi; y rec 
talog FREE. Send draft, M. O. or stamps TODAY. eames 

Roads & Sons Co., Mfrs., Dept. K 17, Chicago as. wis 
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Clear Head Today 


No auto-intoxication—dull headache, 
dizziness, lassitude—thanks to 


Uncle Sam Health Food 
A Sure Relief for Constipation 


When putrefaction and decay from unexpelled 
food refuse poison the system, the brain 
slows up and efficiency diminishes. 


Don’t jeopardize your position, your business 
or your health. Remove the cause. 


Uncle Sam Health Food contains toasted and 
crushed d, a mild but positive and 
unfailing laxative; toasted whole wheat 
flakes (retaining the bran), celery and salt. 
It will keep you regular—normal, make 
every day “‘clear head’”’ day. 


Nutritious, appetizing. Delightful 
as a breakfast dish. Makes deli- 
cious muffins. Eat it daily. 


If not at your grocer’s, send us his name. 
Valuable booklet free. 


UNCLE SAM HEALTH FOOD CO. 
Omaha, U. S. A. 





| STEWARTS |p il ll 


IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN IRON FENCE 
Write somes for catalogue of designs for residences, 





country est: parks, cemeteries and all other purposes, 
Artistic, fedestroctibie, Lvcal resentatives Wanted, 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., 725 Stewart BI., Cincinnati, 0. 














FREE! | write now for our free book- 
© let—if you want further > 
formation. Or ask your own doctor. He will 

endorse Thermolite—as a harmless and 
efficient means of relieving pain of any kind. 
Infusing. radiant light in addition to pen- 
etrating heat deep into the 
affected parts, Thermolite 
stimulates circulation and re- 
laxes congestion—in Nature’s 
own way. Attachable to any 
electric light fixture. $7.50 
prepaid. Money back if not 


Satis: ° 
Free Booklet 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
42 Warren St., New York 















a ee 
and Kitchen Table Combined 
60 Days’ FREE Trial 

—will wash and dry all your dinner dishes, 

fine china and fragile glassware—leave them speckless, 
bright and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage 
or chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen table. 
Let me tell you why I can sell it at such a low price—on ab- 
solute approval,complete a or fae prone back. 


PRICE Sood oping: Ladies” ‘World, New Smee York 














Write today for book telli: Wm.Cam Ry Presid t 
WM. CAMPBELL cane omginge ™"Detroit, Mich. 








stationed at Hershell Island, was ordered 
to conduct an independent investigation, 
and as he was already on the ground, spent 
the winter of 1915-16 in making guarded 
inquiries among the natives. Bruce made 
the trip from Hershel! Island to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River in a small 
schooner owned by the Canadian arctic 
expedition, and went into winter quarters 
at Bernard Harbor. 

As a result of a winter of detective’ work 
Corporal Bruce discovered a crucifix which 
was identified as that of the Oblate order, 
a’cassock that bore the name of ‘‘ Rouviére” 
in the lining, and a rifle which was found in 
the village inhabited by the tribe of 
Sinnisiak. The evidence was sufficient to 
convince the corporal that the priests had 
been murdered, but he decided to await the 
arrival of the inspector and his patrol 
before attempting to push the investiga- 
tion further. Then, we read on: 


On May 22, 1916, Bruce was joined by 
La Nauze, Withers, and Wight, who were 
accompanied by two Eskimo guides and 
interpreters, Patsy Klengenburg and Ilava- 
nek, and it was decided to start immedi- 


| ately in quest of their quarry. At Cape 
| Lambert traces were found of Sinnisiak 


and the expedition continued over the ice 
by dog-train. 

Forty miles were traversed when a de- 
serted Eskimo village was encountered. 
Then another and still another. As the 
patrol neared Victoria Land, which is three 
days’ journey over the ice-fields, the scent 
became hotter, and finally indications 
were found of habitation. 

Pressing on a few miles the policemen 
came upon a village of some twenty caribou- 
skin tents, and as the inhabitants streamed 
out to meet them, gave the ‘‘friendly”’ sign, 
which consists of raising both hands above 
the head to show the absence of firearms. 

The usual welcome was missing. Be- 
coming suspicious, the patrol proceeded to 
search the village. Puiling aside the flap 
of the only canvas tent in the colony, 
Ilavanek found an Eskimo engaged in 
fashioning a bow out of wood. According 
to custom, the native opened the conver- 
sation by stating his name, ‘“‘Sinnisiak,”’ 
and the special officer knew the long chase 
was ended. 

“What you want?” asked Sinnisiak. 
Informed that the white men had come 
a long way to arrest him for the murder 
of the priests, the prisoner started to 
tremble, fearing the usual Eskimo retribu- 
tion of being stabbed on the spot. While 
being taken to Bernard Harbor to stand his 
preliminary trial, he was in constant fear of 
his life and passed one sleepless night. It 
was not until late in the second night that 
he slumbered through sheer exhaustion. 

There was no demur from the villagers 
when the R. N. W. M. P. announced 
they were going to take Sinnisiak away. 
They advised the prisoner to go with the 
white man, and the prisoner’s wife showed 
her affection by making the long trip 
independent of the police patrol in order 
to be with her husband. However, during 
the long stay at Bernard Harbor, when 
the party was waiting a steamer to make 
the trip “out,” Mrs. Sinnisiak found 
another mate and the police at the trial 
stated she was happily married to another 
Eskimo. 

Most of the evidence against Sinnisiak 
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was of a circumstantial nature, the result 
of Constable Bruce’s investigation during 
the previous winter, but the ‘‘ace”’ upon 
which the crown pinned its hopes for con- 
viction was a confession made by the 
prisoner at the time of his preliminary 
hearing. After being warned, through the 
interpreter [lavanek, that anything he 
might say would be used against him, the 
prisoner signed that he wished to tell all. 


The Eskimo form of the British oath was 
administered. Translated from the native 
tongue it reads: ‘‘Whatever you speak 
now you speak straight. Do not speak 
with two tongues.” It was a slow opera- 
tion to draw the story of the crime from 
the prisoner, altho he was. apparently 
willing to tell- everything truthfully. It 
took five hours to get the answers to 
twenty-five questions. 


Sinnisiak said he and his companion 
Uluksuk were traveling near the Copper- 
mine River with the intention of meeting 
some of their people and then proceeding 
to the winter hunting-grounds when they 
encountered the priests. The latter prom- 
ised the Eskimos some traps if they would 
pull the sleds and the prisoners got in with 
the dogs and pulled for one day. 

The night was spent in a tiny snow- 
house erected on the ice by the Eskimos, 
and the next morning the natives left the 
priests with the statement that the Oblates 
were going in a different direction to the 
one in which they wished to travel. 

With very little food and only one dog 
the Eskimos took their separate way, and 
as the weather became threatening, lost 
the trail. The dog gave indications of 
smelling something, which, when investi- 
gated, proved to be one of the priests’ 
eaches, and while the natives were bur- 
rowing around it Father Rouviére and 
Father Le Roux came upon them. 

The missionaries, frightened by the snow- 
storm which was raging, told the Eskimos 
to don harness and pull their sled, and 
despite their protestations made them 
continue. Several times Sinnisiak and 
Uluksuk said they wanted to go home, but 
whenever they tried to drop the harness 
the priests pointed rifles at them. They 
pushed on until dark and, in the words of 
Sinnisiak: 

“Every time we go slow and want to 
turn back because of the freeze in our 
feet Tlogoak (Father Le Roux) would 
point the gun. I was frightened and water 
came out of my eyes. I thought I would 
never see my people again.” 

Finally, under a pretext, Sinnisiak got 
out of the harness, crept up behind the 
priest, Le Roux, and stabbed him in the 
back. The wounded priest ran up in front 
of the dogs and Sinnisiak told Uluksuk to 
seize the rifle and make an end of Ilogoak 
while he himself disposed of the Oblate, 
Kuliavik (Father Rouviére). With knives, 
rifles, and an ax the Eskimos then pro- 
ceeded to take the lives of the missionaries. 

Perhaps the most interesting witness at 
the trial was Keoha, a tribesman of the 
accused men. He was unable to deter- 
mine his age as his counting ability is 
limited to ten, as represented by his thumb 
and fingers. Before the arrival of the 
police at the Coppermine he had seen but 
five white men during his life. The first 
was Steffanson, arctic explorer, who 
visited his village in 1910. 

Keoha told how Sinnisiak and Uluksuk 
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THE 
HELEN SPEER 
BOOK of CHILDRENS 
WHITE PINE 
TOYS & FURNITURE 














‘‘White Pine in Home-Building’’ 
is beautifully illustrated and full of 
valuable information and suggestions 
on home-building. Send today for 
this booklet—free to all prospective 
home-builders. 


“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furnitare”— 
| a fascinating children’s plan book, 
from which a child may build its own 
toys and toy furniture. Prepared by 
a Helen Speer, the toy expert. If 
| | there are children in your home, sent 
free on request. 








House near Alexandria, Virginia, E.C. Dean, Washington, D.C., Architect 


ext postpone building your home. 
Building-material experts agree that 
there can be no decline in building costs 
for many years after the war. 


Build now. But build wisely. Apply thrift stand- 
ards to woods just as you do to your everyday 
purchases. Select the woods that have proved them- 
selves best for the uses to which you put them. 


WHITE PINE 


Any architect, carpenter or lumber dealer will tell you that for 
the outer covering of a house—subjected to the rigorous 
onslaught of rain and snow, heat and cold, sun and wind — 
no other wood is so durable and holds its place so well, 
without warping, splitting, rotting or opening at the joints, as 
White Pine. 


Address Wu1TE Pine Bureau, 


1921 Mercuants Bank Buitprina, St. Pau, MInn. 


Representi 
The Northern Pine a 
Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 
White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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It’s the Asbestos that 
determines brake lining reliability 


Many times a day your safety depends on 
your brake linings. Probably they’re of 
asbestos—but asbestos varies. It’s the 
quality of the fibre that counts—and many 
tons must be sorted over for a ton of suit- 
able brake lining fibre. To make safety 
sure, insist on NON-BURN, made at As- 
bestos Headquarters—a Johns-Manville 
Product from mine to market. Order from 
your dealer. 

To the Trade—Write for details of our liberal sales plan. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 55 Large Cities, 
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When you think of Asbestos 
you think of Johns-Manville 


THE SEASONED PUBLIC SPEAKER KNOWS 


what gteat assistance he can get from apt quotations. Some speakers seem to carry an inexhaustible supply of them. 
Truly there is a quotation fitted to assist you over any speaking situation. It only remains for you to find it. You can 


find it—quickly—easily—in 


“Hoyt’s Encyclopedia of Practical Quotations” 


as thousands of speakers who own this work will testify. It contains more than 30,000 quotations, embracing a compre- 
hensive field of subjects; also proverbs from English and foreign languages, Latin law terms, etc., etc. 


“The most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.” 
—Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ex-Ambassador to the Court of St. James's 





Buckram binding, 1,205 large pages, price $6; patent thumb-index, 75 cents extra. Carriage 38 cents additional 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 
“People who 


“root viol ()NVERSATION 


this necessary but What To Say and How To Say It 


A new and widely commended book 
By MARY GREER CONKLIN 
“*Books like this perfectly delightful one, simply thrill one 


with the imaginary joys of conversation, real conversation, 
ot breathless chatter or the marty: rdom of enduring having 













** *Conversa- 
tion’ shows that 
its author has 
thought deeply 
concerning her 
theme, and follow- 
ed many lines in 
her endeavor to 








difficult aspect of 
social life, will find 







sensible and valu- 







, n 
able suggestions somebody talk when you want to, but a fair and even deal, a 
: ? 1___ heart and mind alert, and a companion for whose opinions ascertain why talk 
in this book. you really care. This eminently intelligent book has so Id sont 
much that is good sense, and so much valuable advice to is so seldom wort 
The Standard, give that it warms the heart and stirs the imagination."— while.” — Detroit 
hi m lizabeth Daingerfield, in the Herald, Lexington, Ky. Free P. 
Chicago, Iu. 12mo, cloth, 75c net; by mail 82c 166 £ TESS. 






FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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returned to the mouth of the Coppermine, 
bearing the priests’ rifles and giving the 
laconic explanation that they ‘‘had killed 
them.’”’ Headed by Keoha and another 
villager, Kormik, a party then went out 
and brought in the dead men’s effects, 
which were distributed among the natives, 
It was the discovery, two years later, of 
this evidence that led to the capture of 
the culprits. 

The supreme criminal court of Alberta 
was crowded on the closing day of the 
trial when counsel engaged addrest their 
arguments to the jury, and the chief 
justice of Alberta summed up the evi- 
dence. The prisoner, as unconcerned, out- 
wardly, as if he were stalking a caribou, 
smiled in a childish manner at the men 
who held his life in their hands. 





THE SORRY TALE OF KIANG E-SUNG 


ESOP is long dead, but the dog still 

drops his bone into the stream trying 
to get the greater one reflected in the 
water. Such was the financial fate of poor 
Kiang E-sung, according to that excellent 
Japanese journal, The Far East. The story 
is told in quaintly ironical English, and is 
accredited to ‘‘ Rover,’’ in The Central China 
Post. It seems that Kiang E-sung at the 
age of twenty-two had more money than 
he knew what to do with. He had been 
to a mission school and had imbibed ad- 
vanced notions. He despised the plod- 
ding methods of his parents, who, never- 
theless, ‘“‘had risen by sheer industry 
through the laborious, and at the same time 
hazardous, calling of fishers for the far- 
famed Ningpo cod, step by step, until at a 
date not long previous to the time of which 
we are writing, they both departed to the 
better region above, leaving Kiang E-sung, 
who was their only son, a fleet of some ten 
fishing-junks, some three hundred mao of 
land, and some five thousand dollars in 
hard cash.”” Now that he was master of 
all this wealth, he determined to improve 
his position by foreign innovations. He 
had made a great friend, one Li Ah-pong, 
who had long been in the employ of a 
foreign firm at Shanghai. This man ad- 
vised him to endeavor to form a limited 
company among his fellow provincials and, 
with the increased capital, so to manipulate 
the business that he might in time be able 
to monopolize the immense Ningpo fish 


trade. Says the narrator: 


Kiang E-sung thought with intense 
longing of the time when he might be 
chairman of directors of a millionaire 
concern and agreed with alacrity to ac- 
company his friend to Shanghai’ to make 
the preliminary arrangements. He knew 
that it was necessary to throw a sprat to 
catch a mackerel, so Kiang took all his 
cash with him, since in order to attract 
the attention of the wealthy Ningpo mer- 
chants at Shanghai, a program of judicious 
entertaining would be necessary. 


Arrived at Shanghai, they put up at the 
most expensive hotel, and then hired an 
automobile and daily went forth in state to 
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call on every wealthy Ningpo merchant 
they could locate. ‘‘ With great eloquence”’ 
they endeavored to interest the merchants 
in their scheme, and got half-promises of 
support, but at great cost, for, as we read: 


These wily Big Fish were even more 
difficult to hook securely than the Ningpo 
silvery cod, and it took many presents 
and continuous feastings before the parties 
even consented to consider the scheme. 
Kiang E-sung’s money was soon exhausted, 
and during two or three months of this 
dillydallying he had to go back to Ningpo 
more than once to replenish the exchequer 
by mortgaging some of his ground. 

At last one of the heartiest supporters 
thought out a brilliant scheme to insure 
heavy catches of fish. This was nothing 
else than to purchase all the blood from the 
local slaughter-houses and ship this to 
Ningpo. As blood and water will not mix, 
if the fishermen poured this on the water 
where they put down their nets, the fish 
would smell the blood and quickly rise to 
the surface and get dragged in in myriads. 
But this important concession was not easy 
to secure. So as to head off imitators, it 
was necessary not only to corner the 
market by purchasing all the blood from 
the municipal abattoirs but also from the 
native butchers both in Shanghai and 
Ningpo. 

Immense dinners were given to all con- 
nected with the slaughtering trade, and 
then another unforeseen obstacle sprang 
up. The foreign municipalities were diffi- 
cult to approach, but Kiang’s friend soon 
conceived a plan to overcome this difficulty. 
He proposed that Kiang should become 
comprador to a foreign hong, and then he 
could interest his master in the scheme, 
when the foreigners would be able to 
settle the matter among themselves over a 
dinner or two. 

Accordingly, they advertised in the 
foreign newspapers that a Chinese of 
wealth would like to correspond with a 
reliable foreign firm who might need a 
comprador, ‘“‘salary no object.” Strange 
to say, the very next day Messrs. Fritz 
& Co., a German firm, exprest their desire 
to meet our friend. The account goes on: 

Preliminaries were soon arranged and, 
after another trip to Ningpo to get the 
needful, Kiang placed two thousand dollars 
in cash and the title-deeds of his property 
as his guaranty with his employers. The 
firm treated him most politely. 

His employer guaranteed to get the 
blood concession for him, but said several 
champagne dinners at the Astor House 
were necessary. Thus, altho inwardly 
much troubled at his own precarious posi- 
tion, as his fishing-smacks were all mort- 
gaged as well as his ground, poor Kiang 
had to comply. 

And then came the crash. War was 
declared. Fritz & Co. were blacklisted, 
and one morning their faithful comprador 
went to his office only to find everything 
locked up, his employer gone to Tsingtao, 
and all his securities nowhere to be found. 
Now, it seems, 

Kiang E-sung by latest reports is a 
jinrikisha coolie plying for hire in the model 
settlement. He usually looks . deprest, 
but sometimes, after a glass of samshu, he 
lets go and tells his fellow coolies of how 








Cut Labor Cost % 


with Kahn Pressed Steel 


ys many ways Kahn Pressed Steel 
requires less labor than other 
forms of fireproof construction. All 
forms and centering are eliminated. 
No rivetting, no bolting, no fitting, 
no special equipment is required. 
The steel joists and studs reach 
the job ready for placing. Hy-Rib 
metal lath is easily attached by 
merely bending down steel prongs 
in the members; then a thin layer 
of concrete or plaster completes the 
floor, ceiling, roof or wall, 


Other advantages of Kahn Pressed 
Steel Construction, besides economy 


in labor, include saving both in time 
and material. The construction is 
permanent, fire proof, vermin proof; 
and eliminates the annoyance and 
expense of cracked plaster. 


Stores, apartment houses, schools, 
hospitals, hotels, factories, etc., 
everywhere are cutting down in- 
surance and repair costs, increasing 
rental and sales values, by the use 
of Kahn Pressed Steel. Produced 
by the largest manufacturers of re- 
inforced steel construction in the 
world. Write today for our sug- 
gestions and complete catalog. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. B-36 









KAHN 
Building 
Products 





Kahn Building Products for modern permanent 
construction cover Reinforced Concrete in all its 
phases; Steel Window Sash of every type; Metal 
Lath for plaster and stucco; Pressed Steel joists 
and studs; All-Steel Buildings of panel units, etc. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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Make'y our Ford Ride as] 
| Easily as a $ 2,000 Car 


AKE it ride smoothly, without jar or 
jolt, over every road. Keep the body 
perfectly centered with the chassis, 
without upthrow or sidesway, at all sp-eds. 
Hav: your car ride with the luxurious, gliding 
motion found only in cars costing from 
$2,000.00 up and in Fords equipped with the 
























PATENTED 


Absorber Cars 


The Hassler Shock Absorber is a conical spring of 
Chrome Vanadium Steel that eliminates the lesser 
jars and works with the leaf springs to absorb the 
anak jolts. Theshape of thespring a-d the angle 


_ 
S 
a. 


at which it is applied make sidesway impossible 
and a stoponthe shockabsorber preventsupthrow. 
The Hassler Shock Absorber reduces cost of main- 
tenance, gives more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
stops vibration, saves enough on tires to pay for 
itself every time you drive six thousand miles, 
and increases the resale value of your car. 


10-Day Free Trial Offer 1 
Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK ! 
and we will have a set of Hasslers PATENTED H 
put on your Ford without a oot 
of expense to you. Try 
10 days. Then, if you are + — 
ing te do without them, they 
will be taken off without 
eharge. Don't ride without 
Hasslers simply because some- 
one urages yoa from try- 
ing them. Accept this offer and 
see for yourself. Over 300,000 
sets in use. Write today—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 
Dept. 4B Indianapolis, Ind. 




















America’s Standard Tire Treatment 


Seals punctures instantly—Stops slow leaks. 
Reduces blowouts to a minimum. Preserves 
tubes. Increases mileage. Keeps tires at 
normal inflation. Not a filler. 6 years suc- 
cess. These are absolute facts. Booklet 
gives details and proof. Write today for Chem- 
ist’s, Tire Mfr’s and Car Owner’s reports. You 
will be convinced. 


We Want Able Men 


as Local Distributors forKor-Ker Puncture Cure 
Can make $150 and more a week. We need the big man who can close 
the leads developed by our national advertising. Car owners 
preferred. Must finance initial order for exclusive selling rights. 

We invite most thorough investigation, 


ALCEMO MFG. CO., 79 Bridge Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

















Filling “his” 
or “her” place 


War-need may have called “him” or 
“her”—your detail assistant—away 
and left a big question mark in their 
place. Now is the time to install 


Graffco VISE SIGNALS 


They are so simple—so easy to understand—-so e ficient 
in getting at the exact data you want instantly, that 
everything is ““smoothed out” for the new assistant. In 
hundreds of offices, short-handed on account of war 
work, Graffco VISE SIGNALS will be doing “‘hore 
guard” duty—classifying credits, advertising, follow- 
ups, ehipepente and all detail. Send for samples. 





294 Washington Street 
Mfrs. of Vise Index Tabs and Vise Clips 
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rich he will be when the war is over, and 
his kind German friend comes back and 
returns him his deposit and deeds, 





JUST A LITTLE STORY FROM CAMP 

T was visiting day at the camp of the 

new 165th United States Infantry— 
the Rainbow Division. Twenty thousand 
persons swarmed about the grounds at 
Mineola, L. I. There were mothers and 
sisters and sweethearts with heartaches 
masked by light laughter, while the boys 
in khaki danced merrily on the green to 
the tunes of many phonographs. 

Among the throng were two women, one 
old with whitened hair. The other was 
perhaps twenty-five years younger. They 
had come to beg—as mother and grand- 
mother—that ‘‘their boy” be left to them 
The New York Sun tells how they came 
pleading, and how they left—proudly 
presenting the greatest gift within the 
power of either to their adopted country— 
for you know the regiment was the old 
“Fighting Sixty-ninth” and the grand- 
mother had been born on the ‘‘ould sod”’: 

The two, the old woman in white and 
the younger woman in a plain blue gown— 
doubtless a daughter of the white-clad 
old Irishwoman — asked a brawny Sixty- 
ninther patrolling the Clinton Road 
entrance to the new camp where they 


could find ‘“‘some one in au-thor-i-ty.” 
The big Sixty-ninther directed the two 


women to the officer of the day, who 
happened to be the trim-looking young 
Capt. Michael Kelly, of Company F. 

Officer of the Day Kelly was standing 
one hundred feet back of the Clinton Road 
entrance guard. At early morning the 
thousands had been coming by regular 
and special trains from the Pennsylvania 
and the Brooklyn stations of the Long 
Island Railroad, by trolley, by jitney, and 
on foot, and they were banked a few feet 
away by the thousands waiting the word 
that it was 2 p. m., and that therefore they 
might enter the camp. 

In the first rush came the little old 
woman in white and her middle-aged 
daughter in blue. Patiently young Cap- 


tain Michael nursed the crowd, the 
thousands. 
‘““Company C is three streets back; 


Company A is the first street; you'll find 
Father Duffy, sir, up around his tent on 
the headquarters line on the ridge; I’m 
sorry, madam, but unless you ean tell 
me the company your boy is in I ean not 
direct you to his tent—there are so many 
Hogans in the camp that unless I know 
the company your son is in I shall have 
to page the Rainbow Division; yes, you 
may bring in cameras; no, I can not 
bring Father Duffy to you, but if you walk 
up that little rise there you'll probably 
find him; Francis X. O’Rourke?—we 
have eighteen of them, madam; which 
Francis X. O’Rourke do you want?” 

Out of all the onslaught came the little 
old woman in white and her daughter in 
blue. It happened that the reporter was 
talking to Captain Kelly, officer of the 
day, when the two women came up. 

““T want to see my son—I want to get 
him out of this,”’ said the younger woman. 

“T’m afraid, madam, I can’t be of much 











help. However, if you—”’ 
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‘“Where’s the Colonel’s tent?’ broke 
in the little old woman in the cheap white 
gown. “I want that my grandson should 
give this soldiering up and come back to us 
and do his work. Where is the Colonel?” 

“T don’t think the Colonel can help 
you, madam,” came the answer, the 
officer of the day smiling kindly while 
trying to answer at the same time thirty- 
six other questions being propounded 
simultaneously by the gathering crowd 
around him. ‘‘Do you see that flag in 
front of the tent at the top of. the rise? 
That’s Colonel Hine’s tent.” 

The old woman and her daughter struck 
out at once up the little rise, and the 
reporter, feeling like an eavesdropper, 
followed. Colonel Hine wasn’t there at 
the moment, but a Very High Officer was 
in front of Colonel Hine’s tent, and to the 
Very High Officer the mother of Jimmie, 
who ought to quit soldiering and come 
back to his job, told her sorrows, with 
Jimmie’s grandmother breaking in betimes. 

“I’m very sorry,” said the Very High 
Officer, when he had heard them through, 
‘that the loss of the young man’s wages 
inconveniences you’’—and he said it as 
if he meant it. ‘‘But let me put it this 
way to you: I have closed my office, I have 
sent my wife back to her people, and I 
am losing a lot of money to go to France 
with this regiment, I—”’ 

“But you are rich and we’re poor 
people,’ interrupted the grandmother. 
‘*We have to have Jimmie’s wages to—” 

‘*Pardon me,” said the Very High Officer, 
“‘T’m not rich. I might be some day if I 
stuck to my work; but I think I should 
give up my work and go to France. Evi- 
dently your boy thinks the same. We 
all have to make some sacrifices just now. 
Let me suggest something—your boy is a 
member of Company, you say; sup- 
pose you go down there and see him. Look 
at the fine young boys he’s with, and how 
well he’s living, and how happy he is. If you 
are dependent on his wages, remember also 
that we have a fund to take care of de- 
pendents. You go down to his company 
street and find him, and spend a little 
time with him, and have him take you 
around the camp while you talk it over.”’ 

They went away, down the incline toward 
the company street where Jimmie was 
bunking. 

Just before five o’clock in the evening 
the grandmother in white and her daughter 
in blue, Jimmie’s mother, came back 
toward the Very High Officer’s tent. He 
got.up from his seat on a soap-box. 

‘*Well, did you have a talk with him?’ 
he asked as they approached him. The 
little grandmother looked .almost quite as 
she did before except that the worried 
look had left her face. Her daughter 
looked even happy, but her eyes showed 
that she had been crying a bit. There 
was an awkward pause. 

‘“‘We—we came up to say we're sorry 
for to trouble you like we did,’’ said the 
grandmother, humbly, in a brogue that 
was fine to hear. ‘‘We saw the boy, 
and he told us we were just cowards. 
We—we—”’ 

“Well?” 

‘“‘We thought’ we ought to tell you 
before we went back to the train that I 








guess we were just cowards. We're 
ashamed, me and my daughter are, and 
we wanted to make everything right 


We're sorry we said what 
May God bless you and all 


? 


before we left. 
we said, sir. 








of you on your trip! 
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PAN iew of roofs. 
general view of roofs 
nearly everywhere, will show a greater and greater num- 
ber of buildings, of all kinds, covered with Certain-teed 
—because the whole building world now recognizes 
Certain-teed as the best type of roofing for most pur- 
poses, and the best gva/ity roofing of its type. 


For othce buildings, factories, warehouses, stores, hotels, residences, 
garages, barns, out-buildings, ete., Certain-teed offers the maximum 
roofing advantages: with a minimum roofing investment. 


Economical—because it is low in first cost, laying cost and mainten- 
ance. Ethcient because it is not only weather-proof, but spark-proof, 
clean, fire-retardant, light-weight, etc. Guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, 
according to thickness (1, 2 or 3 ply). Sold everywhere. 


Certain-teed Paints & Varnishes 


are products whose unvarying high quality can be absolutely depended on— 


guaranteed by the reputation and resources of the largest firm of its kind in the 


| world. Made for all uses and in all colors. Any dealer can get them for you 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


New York Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit. Buffalo, San Francisco, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, Atlanta, Richmond, Grand Rapids, 
s 


Nashville, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Houston, Duluth, London ydney, Havana 











Why this ham needs 
no parboiling 


Many women soak ham overnight or parboil it, to 
remove its excessive saltiness before using. 


- Ham that is too salty has not been properly cured. 
Neither soaking nor parboiling overcomes the saltiness, 
and either one Getracts from the flavor of the ham. 


Every “Swift’s Premium” ham perfectly prepared 


The special “Swift’s Pre- Every ham is weighed to de- 
mium” cure leaves no exces- termine just how much cure is 
sive saltiness. Thecure isso required to perfect its flavor. 
perfect that this ham needs ‘The processis scientifically reg- 
no soaking or parboiling. ulated so that each ham “comes 
out of cure” and “goes into 
smoke” at exactly the correct 
time. This means uniform cure 
and a flavor that never varies. 


One woman says—“A. big 
advantage ‘Swift’s Premium’ 
Hams have over other hams is 
that they need not be soaked 
in water before using, to draw 
out surplus salt. They are 
seasoned just right and have a 
delicious, sweet flavor.” 


s You will find that every 

Swift’s Premium” Ham has 
the same savory flavor. Serve 
it for dinner tonight. 


“Swift's Premium” Ham 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


— HAM WITH CURRANT SAUCE 
ead the beg poy Tony a paste 


of water. ane hen ngpasaal 
—_ a te four. ur and water on 
thes mn, brush the Reson <4 
peer at L- beaten yolk <7 a8 -¢ , Sprin- ‘ 
le with bread crumbs an 


a little Gs 
won sugar and brown in oven. . 
Garnish with glazed sweet potatoes 
and macaroni with cheese. Serve 
with a sauce made from a cupful of 

vlan pt and mized wii 
acupful of melted currant jelly 






















Intimate and helpful talks with a : 
FOE pretense | BEFORE sicenicietamie yr 
FE * sense and sage practical advice. An I WED pitfalis to be avoided and tells how to safe- 
on the Mana 


gourd mental and physical happiness. By 
invaluable book to -every married Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 12mo, 


gement 
of her own Health Chath Si. = 12m0, | Or Fees en cloth, $1.00; by mail $1.12. Fank & Wagnalls 
Funk & W: Ils C , 354-360 Fourth Aveaue, New York an arriage Company, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








This volume is the authorized and most popular dictionary on the 
peas gen front in France, | and it is in the hands of thousands 

th of C Australian and British soldiers. 
Zeateine 8,000 more words than any other similar dictionary. 


BOOK IN EVERY SOLDIER’S KIT 


N LREADY many individuals, fraternal organizations, church societies, etc., are presenting their local 











soldier boys with this handy book. If you know a soldier, give him one. It will help him out of many 
trying difficulties. If you area member of an organization, tell them in meeting that here isa glorious 
way for those who can’t go to “do their bit.””. Every man in the Army, Navy, or any other branch of 
the war service, should havea French vocabulary. He will need it constantly when he is actually engaged in 
the war and comes into daily contact with the French people. It will help him to understand 
his allies better and it will add immensely to his personal comfort, conv enience and pleasure 
while he is in France. There is no better book on the market for this purpose than the 


ents POGKET-SIZED DICTIONARY French 


Bound in flexible red meer 








by handy little aes weighs only % menu terms, Wm 
a few ounces and yet it contains ish an e' Z 

28,000 (words defined, the French fy sir ennai 82k 
translations over -14,000 gis! in conversation with your French comrades. 
words and the English meanings of Handy pocket size for odd-moment study or 
the same number of French yords. ae oe references. 576 pp bound in hand- 
Contains also tables of weights and me: some and durable flexible red leather. 


Fall Red Flexible Leather. Postpaid for $1. “Special prices for quantity lots. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





A Reasonable Question. — Eprror — 
“Have you submitted these poems any- 
where else, first? ”’ 

Port—* No, sir.”’ 

Ep1ror—* Then, where did you.get that 
black eye? ’’—Judge. 


Another Short-Skirt Blunder 
“ There, little girl, don’t ery; 
They have broken your doll, I know ’’~ 
Then she turned around, and behold, I saw 
A woman of sixty or so. 
—The Lamb. 


Why They Cheered.—As the regiment 
was leaving, and a crowd cheering, a recruit 
asked: ‘‘ Who are all those people who 
are cheering? ”’ 

““They,”’ replied the veteran, 
people who are not going.’’—Life. 


“are the 


Mean.—Young Arthur was wrestling 
with a lesson in grammar. ‘“ Father,” 
said he, thoughtfully, ‘‘ what part of speech 
is woman? ” 

“Woman, my boy, is not part of speech; 
she is all of it,’’ returned father.—Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 


More Expensive Trimming.—Ha tr- 
FELLER (wildly)—‘‘ What! Do you mean 
to tell me, woman, that it cost $39 to get 
that hat trimmed? Jumping Jupiter! But 
that milliners’:game is the limit!” 

Mrs. HALEere.LuerR (sweetly)—“ Really? 
Why, I understood it costs some men more 
than that to get trimmed in a poker- 
game.”’—Pitisburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


He Learned Later.—They had plighted 
their troth, and were talking things over. 
They both decided to be quite unlike other 
married couples—forbearing and _long- 
suffering and patient with each other. 

“No!” said the man. ‘I shall not be 
like other husbands who get cross and bang 
things about if the coffee is cold!” 

“Tf you ever did,”’ said the girl, sweetly, 
**T would make it hot for you!” 

And. the man wondered what she meant. 
—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 





An Undeserved Rebuke.—The manager 
of the big department store stood stock- 
still outside the little box-like chamber 
which held the telephone of the establish- 
ment, for he was a very startled manager 
indeed. Within the chamber he could 
hear Miss Jones, the stenographer, speak- 
ing, and this is a scrap of the conversation 
the startled man overheard: 

““T love you, dear, and only you. I’m 
weeping my heart away. Yes, my darling, 
speak to me once more. I love you, dear, 
I love you so.”’ 

The young woman rang off and stept 
out of the cabinet, to confront the angry 
manager. 

‘* Miss Jones,” he said, “ that telephone 
has been fixt where it is for the purpose 
of convenience in conducting business, and 
not for love-making in office hours. I am 
surprized at you. Don’t let it occur 
again.” 

The young woman froze him with a 
glance. 

““T was ordering some new songs for 
No. 3 Department,”’ she explained, icily.— 
Dallas News. ’ 
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Spoke Too Loud.—A Topeka business 
man employs two negroes to work on his 
gardens, which he personally oversees. 
One morning Sam did not appear. 

“Where is Sam, George?” he asked. 

“Tn de hospital, sah.” 

“In the hospital? Why, how did that 
happen? ” 

“Well, Sam he been atellin’ me ev’ry 
mornin’ foh ten days he gwine to lick his 
wife cause o’ her naggin’.’”’ 

“ Well? ” 

“ Well, yestiddy she done ovahheah him, 
da’s all.”"—Los Angeles Times. 





Had Him.—Senator Simmons was dis- 
cussing the proposed war-tax on auto- 
mobile-owners. ‘‘ Making war-taxes,” he 
said, “‘ isn’t pleasant work. It puts one 
in the position of the facetious minister at 
Ocean Grove who took a little girl on his 
knee, and said: 

“*T don’t love you, Nellie.’ 

“All the ladies on the breeze-swept 
veranda laughed, but little Nellie frowned 
and said: 

“* You’ve got to love me. You’ve got 
to.’ 

“*Got to? How so?’ laughed the 
divine. 

“ * Because,’ said Nellie stoutly, ‘ you’ve 
got to love them that hate you—and I 
hate you, goodness knows!’ ”—Washing- 
ton Star. 





Too Much Argument.—On the Western 
plains the sheepman goes out with several 
thousand head and one human companion. 
The natural result is that the pair, forced 
on one another when they least want it, 
form the habit of hating each other. 

An ex-sheepman while in a narrative 
mood one evening was telling a party of 
friends of a fellow he once rode with. 
“Not a word had passed between us for 
more than a week and that night when 
we rolled up in our blankets he suddenly 
asked: 

“ * Hear that cow beller? ’ 
“** Sounds to me like a bull,’ I replied. 

“No answer, but the following sepa 
noticed him packing up. 

““* Going to leave?’ I questioned. 
“ * Ves,’ he replied. 
“* What for?’ 
“*Too much argument.’ ’—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 





Misdirected Energy.—The fact that Sir 
Douglas Haig attained his fifty-sixth birth- 
day on June 19 brings back to mind a story 
told of him a short while back. 

It is, of course, well known that Sir 
Douglas is a soldier first, last, and all the 
time, regarding all other professions as of 
quite negligible importance, a trait in his 
character which lends point to the anecdote. 

He was, it appears, inspecting a cavalry 
troop, and was particularly struck with the 
neat way in which repairs had been made 
in some of the saddles. 

“Very good work,” he remarked to the 
troop sergeant-major. ‘‘ Who did it? ” 

“ Two of my troopers, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“You’re fortunate to have two such 
expert saddlers in your troop,” said Haig. 

“As a matter of fact, sir,” was the reply, 
“they’re not saddlers, in civil life being 
lawyers.” 

“Well,” ejaculated Sir Douglas, ‘‘ how 
men who can do work like that could have 
wasted their lives over law I can’t im- 
agine ! ’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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OR Bob’s lectures or Helen’s 
Tia themes, or to give spelling 

practice to the little chaps 
—for Mother’s recipes, or club re- 
ports, or Dad’s overloads of office 
work or personal business—for all the 


family, Corona is truly the jfersonal 
writing machine. 


Never in the way, for it fo/ds into small compass 
when not in use. Weighs but six pounds— may 
be carried from room to room or taken with you 


when you travel; 


and anyone can operate it. 


Fifty dollars, complete with case. 


Fully described in an interesting booklet (No. 14) 
sent free on request. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., GROTON, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO $3 SAN FRANCISCO 


AGENCIES LN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Fold it up Take it with you —Typewrite anywhere 














A Really Important Contribution to the Literature of the Stage 


Sixty Years of the Theater 


By JOHN RANKEN TOWSE, Forty-three Years Dramatic Critic of the “‘N. Y. Evening Post” 


A book which appeals to lovers of the stage and 
good literature. It covers a wide group of men and 
women who interpreted the great and popular roles 
during the past half century, Mr. Towse writes about 
them with familiar freedom—as a dramatic critic 
of his age and rank may well claim the right to do. 


The book contains almost 100 portraits of stage 
celebrities including Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Lawrence Barrett, Adelaide Neilson, 
Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, Madame Mod- 
jeska, Sarah Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, Tommaso 
Salvini, Fanny Janauschek, Joseph Jefferson, Fanny 
Davenport, Edgar L. Daverport, Lester Wallack and 
many others who are still active or nearly forgotten. 


Winthrop Ames says:—‘‘I have read ‘ Sixty Years of the Theater’ with much pleasure. Mr. Towse has written 
a book of double value. It will recall delightful memories to a whole generation « of theater- goers, and it records in 
a style of clarity and distinction, the history of an interesting period in theatrical transition. 

Otis Skinner says:—'‘‘Mr. Towse has written one of the most valuahle books on the history of the theater in New 
York in our time. 1 have followed its course in instalments with the greatest interest and it is especially gratify- 
ing to hare the work in this attractive book form. The picturesque figures of the old metropolitan stage have come 


to life in his pages. 


Octavo, Cloth. MMlustrated, 480 pages. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






















































Hide Bran 


ty 
Make It Invitin 


Everybody knows the ae for } 
eating bran food daily. Bran is 
Nature’s laxative. 

Make it likable. Serve it in 
Pettijohn’s, hidden in flavory 

kes. 

Then you can’t serve it too often. 
One delights to start days on a 
Pettijohn dainty. And it means a 
better day. Prove that by a one- 
week test. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fi te 
ent pomp 25 per cent bran flakes. Bse 
like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. (1678) 









































N°: plants in the Annual Garden Procession 

give such a gorgeous and varied display 
of flowers as these wonderful bulbs a 
April, May and June. There are 3 months of 
pleasure for those who PLANT THIS FALL. 


Vaughan’s Prepaid Offers 





10 PEONIES—All named, 
our selection. Finest colors $3.00 
DARWIN TULIPS 
100 bulbs, mixed atone 
from 10 distinct kinds. . * $1. 75 
100 bulbs,ten named kinds, 
all separate, our selection. . $2. 50 7 
DAFFODILS 
100 bulbs, mixed kinds, 
enough for 6-ft. circular bed $1. 50 
100 bulbs, eight named kinds, 
all separate, our selection . * $2. 25 
56-Page Autumn Catalog mailed FREE 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. (Dept. D.) 
NEW YORK, 43 Barclay Street (Dept. D.) 






























Chinese 
Pottery and 
Porcelain 


R. L. Hobson, one of the leading authorities, has some 
valuable and recent information that he wishes to reveal 
to collectors, connoisseurs and others. They will partic- 
ularly prize what he says about Marks, Forgeries and 
Frauds. Address as below, and you will receive by re- 
turn mail, without cost or obligation, some facts that 
will surely be valuable. Address 

HOBSON, Box 103, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE GREAT WAR 
AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


September 6.—The House passes the War- 


Bond Bill, totaling $11,538,945,460, 
after fifteen hours’ debate. It includes 
$4,000,000,000 in new loans to the 
Allies and $2,000,000,000 for War- 
Savings certificates. 

Dispatches from Chicago state that it is 
believed that a nation-wide strike to 
paralyze work at the Army canton- 
ments was foiled by the Government's 
action against the Industrial Workers 
of the World. 


Food-Administrator Hoover tells the 


National Live Stock Conference that 
Government price-fixing for meat and 
dairy products is not contemplated, 
but it is the hope of the Adminis- 
trator to stabilize prices and eliminate 
speculation. 


September 7.—After bitter debates the 


Senate by a vote of 75 to 5 rejects the 
amendment of Senator Hardwick, of 
Georgia, providing for an increased tax 
of 10 per cent. on incomes of more than 
$25,000 in order to increase the pay of 
enlisted officers and men in foreign 
service by $50 per month. 


President Wilson, by proclamation, adds 


coin, bullion, and currency to the 
embargo-list. Licenses for shipments 
will be granted by the Federal Reserve 
Board on recommendation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in the district 
from which it is desired to make the 
shipment, subject to final approval by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Treasury officials fix the amount of the 


next Liberty Loan at $3,000,000,000. 


Documents and letters seized in the 


Government raids on I. W. W. head- 
quarters throughout the country in- 
dicate that a plan was under way to 
eall strikes in all the munition-plants, 
and if the strikes failed, bombs were 
to be used. 


The American Alliance for Labor and 


Democracy concludes its loyalty con- 
ference at Minneapolis by electing 
Samuel Gompers president, and pledg- 
ing itself to hunt down those who are 
disloyal to the nation in the war. 


September 8.—Belief that the I. W. W. are 


secretly manufacturing explosives leads 
United States District Attorney Clyne, 
of Chicago, to start a nation-wide 
search for the plant. 


Intense interest is aroused in diplomatic 


and political circles by Washington 
dispatches showing that Sweden has 
been acting as an intermediary in 
transferring messages from the German 
Chargé d’Affaires at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, by way of the Stockholm 
Foreign Office, to Berlin. Secretary 
Lansing makes public three eommunica- 
tions from Count Luxburg in which he 
suggests that Argentine shipping be 
spared or else ‘“‘sunk without a trace 
being left.” 


Two workmen are killed and many in- 


jured in an explosion in the Frankford 
Arsenal in Philadelphia, which is be- 
lieved to have been accidental. : 


September 9.—At a meeting of the Con- 


scientious Objectors’ League, in New 
York City, 250 members are arrested 
without registration-cards. 


September 10.—Baron Lowen, the Swed- 


ish Minister to Argentina, denies that 
dispatches in cipher were sent to Berlin 
by the German Chargé through the 
Swedish Legation at Buenos Aires. 


The Senate passes the War-Tax Bill by a 


vote of 69 to 4. The four who voted 


September 9 





1917 


against the measure were Senators 
Borah, Gronna, LaFollette, and Norris, 


September 11.—Evidence seized in the 


office of the Philadelphia Tageblait is 
said by Government agents to show a 
ea conspiracy against the United 
States. Two editors are arrested at 
the time of the raid, and Herman 
Lemke, business manager, and Dr, 
Martin Barko, managing editor, sur- 
render and are held in $10,000 bail. 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels announces 
that instead of six submarines sunk in 
an attack on the Westwego, an American 
steamship off the coast of France, as at 
first reported, only one submarine was 
“‘probably”’ destroyed. 


September 12.—Secretary Baker announces 


the perfection of a new aeroplane- 
motor, which he declares to be the 
“best aircraft engine produced by any 
country, and the most remarkable in- 
dustrial achievement in American his- 
tory.” 

Reports received in New York state that 
the steamship Minnehaha, of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, was sunk by a 
submarine off the coast of Ireland and 
fifty lives lost. 


WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 


September 6.—Nineteen persons are killed 


and twenty-six wounded in the Van- 
delaincourt Hospital in the Verdun 
region during a German air-raid, 

In an address at a meeting in Paris in 
celebration of the battle of the Marne, 
Premier Ribot declares emphatically 
that France will not compromise on its 
demand for the restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

London dispatches announce that the 
Italians, altho repulsed after several 
times a 9 tg the summit of Monte 
San Gabrielle, are persistently con- 
tinuing their attacks. 

The inquiry into the counter-revolu- 
tionary plot in Russia is being ener- 
getically pursued, Petrograd reports, 
and arrests and searches for incrimi- 
nating documents continue. 


Rome dispatches state that the Pope is 
not discouraged by the reception of his 
peace proposals by the Allies, and will 
repeat his efforts. 

Lloyd George, in an address at Birken- 
head, declares ‘‘that with the whole 
united strength of our people we shall 
only just win the war.’’ In comment- 
ing upon the operations of the United 
States, he says the Central Powers 
know that they are dealing with a 
country ‘‘that has never yet been 
beaten.” 

In continued night-raids on a series of 
hospitals near the coast of France by 
the Germans, one officer is killed in the 
Harvard hospital and three wounded, 
while five American members of the 
staff and ten patients are injured. Two 
of the latter die from their wounds. 


September 8.—A furious battle is raging 


on the Italian front, and dispatches 
from London state that Rome and 
Vienna each claims success. 


The German drive beyond Riga is 


checked, London hears, the Russians 
having halted their retreat and en- 
trenched west of Venden. 


The French launch an attack on a four- 


mile front in the Verdun sector, which 
Berlin dispatches declare was_ re- 
pulsed. Thick fog prevents British 
operations in Flanders. 


.—The Crown Prince’s troops 
lose heavily in an attempt to retake 
positions lost northeast of Verdun, the 
French taking 800 prisoners. Recon- 
noitering parties count 1,000 German 
dead in a small section. 
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What’s Under 
the Big Loads? 


It is easy enough to build a set of truck axles that 
will keep the load off the street—but that’s only the 
beginning. In commercial haulage nothing “gets by”’ 


in a single test. 


It’s ““Keep on delivering the goods,” 


at the lowest possible expense, or break down and quit. 


Otherwise your truck is not a true commercial asset. 


Truck axles cannot “get by” on a 
year or twoof performance. That is 
tooshorta timeinwhich to realize 
on your investment. 


They must keep on carrying the 
load—years after the truck has paid 
for itself—not only without breaking 
down, but without constant attention, 
adjustment and expense for repairs 
and replacements. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


That is commercial haulage. 


Timken-Detroit Worm Drive Axles 
have met theseconditions. They have 
been in use five years and not one 
out of many thousand Timken- 
Detroit Worm Gear Units has ever 
worn out in service. 


Of what other type of gear-driven 
commercial rear axle can that state- 
ment be made and proved ? 


Vv 


TIMKEN: DETROIT 
WORM:DRIVE 
AXLES 


For Efficient COMMERCIAL Haulage 
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“dele! To SPEAK 


IN PUBLIC | 


Get This Valuable New Booklet 


WAR SPEECHES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN 


48 pages; contains President Wilson’s message and notable speeches by Senators 
and Congressmen. Sent postpaid to adults for a 2c stamp. See coupon below. 





The Power That Pulls 


more than any other is unquestion- 
ably the ability to talk well and 
convincingly. No other gift will 
give you the mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely. The force- 
ful and compelling speaker carries 
all before him and can control other 
people and, through them, his own 
career, almost as he pleases. The 
art of talking persuasively and with 
the skill that commands success is 
the one talent of all others that the 
ambitious man or woman should 
cultivate. 


These Successful Men 


in widely different fields of endeavor, 
whose names are known all over 
the country for their great accom- 
plishments, are all eloquent and 
forcible speakers. They have the 
power to tal’: to groups of men or 
to single individuals in a manner 
that carries conviction. This is 
what puts them head and shoulders 
above the crowd. What they say 
about Grenville Kleiser’s instruction 
is valuable, because they know. Wiat 
thes: men have done you can do. It 
is simply a question of starting in 
right under expert instruction. 
Whether you wish to preach the gos- 
pel, to lecture, to run a business, or 
to sell goods, the process is the same. 
There is no better time for learning 
it than now. 


¢ Make Your Talk Tell 


by making it influence others in line 
with your purposes. Grenville 
Kleiser can positively teach you to 
do this, as he has taught men and 
women inall ranks of society, who 
cheerfully acknowledge that much 
of their achievement has been due 
to his inspiration and training. 
There is no uncertainty, no guess- 
work, about this man’s methods. He 
goes straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter. All he asks is a few minutes of 
your time daily—at home. 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail 
Course in Public Speaking 
Shows YOU How To 


Make After Dinner Speeches— 
Develop Power and Personality— 
Think on Your Feet— 

Propose and Respond to Toasts— 
Tell Stories— 

Make Political Speeches— 

Sell More 

Address Board Meetings— 
Improve Your Memory— 
Increase Your Vocabulary— 

Grip and Hold Attention— 

Speak and Write English Correctly 
Converse Entertainingly— 
Acquire Poise and Self-Confidence 
Argue Effectively— 

Put a Proposition Forcefully— 
Become a Living Force— 

Earn More—Achieve More 


Be Ready To Meet The 
Test 


You are likely to be called upon at 
any moment to respond to a toast at 
a dinner, to talk to a gathering of 
business men, to speak at lodge meet- 
ings, to make certain a deal that is 
hanging in the balance. Can you do 
it? Are you ready to meet the test? 
Your position, your standing 
amongst your friends and associates, 
your whole career may be at stake. 
If you. are wise you will prepare 
yourseif at once for the emergency. 











Hudson Maxim 
Renowned inventor, literar: 
critic and author who has ad- 
dressed many public meet- 
ings and knows the mighty 
power of well-directed speech. 
“Your educational books 
and lessons are masterly 
productions, because of 
their extraordinary useful- 
ness. Language is man's 
most useful instrument, 
and knowledge of how to 
use that instrument is su- 
premely important knowl- 
edge, and it isthis kind of 
knowledge th at your 
course imparts.” 














Joseph P. Day 
The well-known New York 
Auctioneer, who sells mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of real 
estate yearly. 

“Your course has been 
of great service to me in 
my business and I com- 
mend it to others in the 
highest terms.” 




















Dr. Russell H. Conwell 
Famous Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, eae a pg 
President of Temple Uni- 
versity, and fis, pr the most 
successful of American lec- 
turers, who has held thou- 
sores spell-bound by his 
uence. 
“y have found your les- 
sons a mine of great val- 
ue....The best things in 
them should be selected 
and put in one volume 
for a much-needed text- 
book.” 
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Tented 
Sign and Mail for ““‘WAR SPEECHES” 


4 Course in Public Speaking. 


Speech Spells Success 


in these days of universal advertis- 
ing. It is speech, not silence, that is 
golden. You must not only be able 
to make good, you must let other 
people know it. The man who can 
talk has an asset of great. value. 
The doctor knows this, the lawyer 
understands it. he big executive 
will tell you the worth of crisp, clean 
cut English combined with good ad- 
dress. If you wish to climb, convin- 
cing speech is your one sure ladder 
to fortune. Acquire it NOW. 


Opportunity Calls to You 


nowadays in a way that was not 
possible a generation or two ago. 
All the difficulties in the way of ac- 
quiring a command of easy flowing 
English are smoothed out for you 
to-day. By taking the Personal Mail 
Course in Public Speaking prepared 
and directed by Grenville Kleiser, 
everywhere recognized as the coun- 
try’s leading authority on speech- 
culture, YOU can become a strong 
and compelling public speaker or a 
brilliant conversationalist with a 
minimum of effort. Thousands have 
done and are doing this. Why not 
join them and make good as they 
have? 


In Every Profession and 


° 
Occupation 

it is a great help to be able to talk 
well, to express your ideas clearly 
and concisely. Business, whatever 
its nature. consists largely of meet- 
ing and handling men, and to do 
this effectively you must be able to 
put your side of the questionin terse, 
telling prases. Grenville Kleiser 
will teach you to do just this. His 
course is exactly what you need, 
whether yo are a professional 
worker, in commercial life, in the 
arts, in politics. It covers all pos- 
sible contingencies. Socially it will 
do wonders for you. If you are sin- 
cere in the desire to advance your- 
self, here is the means. 


Capitalize Your Latent 


Powers 

The faculty of moving others by the 
spoken word is the mightiest force in 
the world to-day. It islatent in YOU 
in us all. It needs only to be de- 
ve'oped. Get into line now and let 
Grenville Kleiser show you how to 
capitalize this force and make it win 
for you all you have dreamed of 
worldly success. 


Get The Valuable New Booklet 
War Speeches 


. 

of American Statesmen 
To every adult reader who is inter- 
ested in the subject of Public Speak- 
ing, and who desires to improve his or 
her speech, we will send this valuable 
forty-eight page Booklet upon receipt 
of a 2-cent stamp. The Booklet con- 
tains President Wilson’s momentous 
War Message to Congress, and a selec- 
tion of the speeches for and against 
war with Germany made by Congress- 
men and Senators at Washington. With 
the Booklet, without extra Theres, will 


be sent full particulars of Grenville 
Kleiser’s Course in Public Speaking. 
—— se sae oe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 82, New York 
Gentlemen: Here is two cents in stamps for ‘“‘War Speeches” Booklet 
and full particulars, including price, of Grenville Kleiser’s Mail 

















September 10.—Premier 


Twenty-three American ambulance men 


are’ decorated by the French Govyern- 
ment with the War Cross for their work 
at the front during the recent heavy 
fighting. 


Dispatches from Petrograd state that 


competent military authorities do not 
consider the city in danger. 


Kerensky de- 
poses General Korniloff as a rebel, and 
establishes martial law in Petrograd. 


September 11.—Paul Painlevé, Minister 


of War, accepts the task of forming a 
new French ministry to replace that 
headed by Alexandre Ribot. 


Civil war begins in Russia with a clash 


between General Korniloff’s troops and 
the Government forces, according to 
ne from Petrograd. The town of 

ritza is said to have fallen to 
Korniloff. 


September 12.—At a House of Commons 


. 


September 6.—The 


A marked decrease 


General Korniloff’s 


luncheon Bonar Law declares that with 
the United States in the war ‘“‘we have 
on our side resources that are more 
than sufficient to achieve victory.” 
Without the financial assistance of the 
United States, he said, the Allies would 
be in “‘dangerous straits to-day.” 


The French troops in Champagne win 


another victory, smashing two German 
lines and entering a third in the region 
of St. Souplet. London reports the 
success the most sweeping yet achieved 
in the region. 

is shown in the 
destruction of British merchant ships 
by German submarines. Following is 
the report of the Admiralty for the 
week: Arrivals, 2,744; sailings, 2,868. 
Merchant vessels of more than 1,600 
tons sunk, including one previously, 12 
under 1,600 tons, including one prev i- 
ously, 6. Vessels unsuccessfully at- 
tacked, including one previously, 12. 
Fishing-vessels sunk, 


In a dispatch from the French Army 


Headquarters the Associated Press 
gives the following estimate of the 
German forces in the field at the 
present time, as well as the casualties: 
Fixt formations on various fronts, 
5,500,000; divisions undergoing for- 
mation and in depots, 600,000; losses 
in killed, disabled, and _ prisoners, 
4,000,000; wounded in hospitals, 5 
000; total, 10,600,000. 

forces occupy Gat- 
china, thirty miles from Petrograd. 
All the regiments in the capital and on 
the outskirts are supporting the Gov- 
ernment, and the Cossacks are said to 
be deserting the rebels. Premier 
Kerensky is firm and has the support of 
the Cabinet in the crisis. Moscow has 
proclaimed loyalty. 


CENTRAL POWERS 


Russian flight from 
Riga continues, London dispatches 
announce, and German war-ships are 
reported. off Reval, while the Germans 
are pouring through a 40-mile break in 
the defenders’ line. It is said that 
7,500 Russian prisoners have been 
taken. 


The Roman Catholic Centrist party in 


Berlin issues a reply to President 
Wilson’s answer to the Pope’s pro- 
posals in which the President is de- 
clared to be an autocrat suppressing 
the voice of the people. While on- 
nouncing that the President ean not 
“coerce Teutons,” it is admitted that 
“some way must be devised to reach an 
understanding with him.” 


The Austrians abandon counter-attacks 


and take the defensive on the eastern 
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edge of the Bainsizza plateau, dis- 
patehes from London announce. 


September 8:—Shortage of miners creates 
an acute stringency in the coal situa- 
tion in Germany, dispatches from 
. Berlin: announce, and the fuel problem 
is said to-be now giving greater con- 
cern even than food. 


September 9.—The capture of 18,000 
Italian troops and 500 officers by the 
Austrians at Monte San Gabrielle is 
announced, a London dispatch states. 


September 11.—Admiral Lindman, Swed- 
ish Minister of Foreign Affairs, an- 
nounces that Baron Lowen, Minister 
to Argentina, will not be recalled as a 
result of the exposure of the trans- 
mission of German messages through 
the Embassy. 


DOMESTIC 


September 7.—Dudley Field Malone re- 
signs as Collector of the Port of New 
York as a protest against the jailing 
of suffragist pickets in Washington, and 
to be free to champion the cause of wo- 
men in their fight for enfranchisement. 

London dispatches indicate that informa- 
tion has been received showing that 
political conditions in Russia are be- 
coming better and that the retreat from 
Riga has been conducted in an orderly 
manner. 


September 8.—Mayor Moliman, of East 
St. Louis, and his secretary are indicted 
for their connection with the recent 
race-riots. 


September 10.—Equal suffrage for’ women 
is defeated in Maine by a vote of two 
to one. 


September 11.—In a statement of the 
Controller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington it is announced that the late 
J. B. Martindale had been a defaulter 
for sixteen years, during which time he 
had been a subordinate officer and then 
President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. 


FOREIGN 


September 12.—Rioters in Buenos Aires 
are reported to have burned scores of 
buildings in a wild anti-Teuton demon- 
stration. Extraordinary precautions 
are taken by the authorities to protect 
Count Luxburg, who is expected in the 
city to-morrow, and whose passports 
have been sent to the German legation 
to-day. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as may seem proper. 

Funx & Wacnatits Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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is made of genuine French Briar, 
seasoned by our own special 
process. i breaks-in sweet and 
mellow. The bowl is guaran- 
teed against cracking or burning 
through. Pick up your shape 
and size ina Wellington and be 
pipehappy. Any tobacco tastes 
better in a Wellington. 


All good dealers 
50c and up 





The Indian Taught 


4 / the white man how to smoke, but the white 
=< man improved on the Indian's method. 
And he has been improving ever since. 


The Wellington Pipe of today repre- 
sents the world’s greatest pipe value—the 
universal pipe of peace. It is built to give 
you all the satisfaction you could possibly 
expect in a pipe. And it does! 


The Wellington will not wheeze or bubble. 


the moisture. The smoke comes clean and cool and dry and the upward 
bore of the bit directs it away from the tongue. 
cannot possibly be drawn up into the mouth. 





THE UNIVERSAW PIPE 








WM. DEMUTH & CO. 


World’s Largest Pipe Manufacturers 


The “well” catches all 


s of tobacco 

















The W. D. C. triangle trade- 
mark has been the sign of 
supreme pipe value for more 
than 50 years. It ison pipes 
of every style, size and grade. 
See-that it is on yours. 


New York 
































KEITH'S $1 Offer 


Ist—A_100- 
page number of 
Keith's Magazine, 
a special number | 
devoted to bunga- 
lows. 
2nd—A big 
book containing 
up-to-date designs for 100 Artistic HOMES. 
3rd—A four months’ subscription to the well known and 
leading authority for home builders, Keith’s Magazine, 
$2 a year, 20c copy. Newsstands. 
ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 


KEITH’S, 749 Nat. Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Making Young America Fit 


Show your boy how to develop his body—how 
to make it lithe, strong, symmetrical; how to fit 
himself better for his sports, his chores, his work 
later on; how to profit by his exercise physically, 


mente ally, morally. Give him this little book to 
guide him. 


HOME GYMNASTICS 
According to the Ling System 


by Dr. Anders Wide, Director of the Gymnastic 
Orthopedic Institute in Stockholm, He clescribes 
and explains how to put in practice, in the home, 


without apparatus, the famous Swedish system 
that has been nz tionally accepted all over Europe 
Packed with value for every boy—and just as 
truly for every man, woman and girl who wants 
to keep naturally strung and well. 

Cloth bound, illustrated. By mail, 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY New York 
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iow to manage finances. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, $3 





‘‘The Ambitious Woman in Business” 


Here is a book for every woman who works and every one expecting to work. If you are in busi- 
ness, whether you work in an office or factory, whether at a desk, behind a counter, or at a ma 
chine, you need the advice and inform: ation in this book. Eleanor Gilbert, the author, gives you, 
from a woman's view-point, the practical knowledge that long experience and deep study of 
business have given her—knowledge that will hip you to do better work and earn more money. 


Some of the Things This Book Tells You 


Hew to fit yourself better for your position; How to increase your coraine capacity; 
How to secure a raise; How and why to learn more about your work; Wh 
ers pay for different "kinds of work; Sheuld business women marry? What habits 
are profitable?, What is the opportu nity in the office field? How stenography leads to 
eed in Advertising; How to win as a Saleswoman; How 
to rise in a retail or department store; How to secure and fill executive positions; 


These and many other subjects are treated in a simple, practical way that makes them of immense value to every 
woman who wants to command a better position and a larger salary. Contains also much that is of great interest 
to every employer of women—information and plans for developing a more loyal and efficient sta 


Cloth bound, 403 pp. Illustrated with photographs and charts. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


at employ- 


Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 

























Study the Good Points 


of the Neverbind Boston 
Garters, Weigh less than 
half an ounce each. They 
give long wear and the ut- 
most security. The open 
triangular pendant is light, 


strong and durable. Try 
a pair today. 
Sold Everywhere, 25c., 50c. 


GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON 














OW you may invest while you 
save, adjusting purchases of 
securities to your income. Send for 


Booklet B-9, ‘‘Partial Payment Plan.’’ 
John Muir & (0. 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York,N.Y. Brooklyn,N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 














ROYAL MAILS (is JAPAN 
NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM 


Joint pee Pygmy: (1st, 2nd and 3rd Cabin) 
A, (Via Honolulu) Kobe, Nagasaki 


GK and 
SIN G APORE e | BATAVIA 
Sailings from San Francisco Se: . 13, 27, ete. 
Single $100 YOKOHAMA (nd raat any § 150R.T. 
AV J.D.Spreckels& Bros.Co.601 Market St.S.F 





ore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. britain, Paten 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 


Get a Redibilt— 


xift 9 Hennery 


~treat your chickens 


or H.E. BURNETT,17 Battery Place,N.Y. 
‘<4 4 
Ont- 
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THREE YEARS OF THE STOCK- AND 
BOND-MARKET AND RECENT 
DECLINES 


ELOW will be found tables, taken from 

the New York Times Annalist, showing 
the ranges of prices for selected stocks and 
bonds since the second year of the war. 
The stocks and bonds chosen as the unit 
with which to prepare the diagram were 
standard issues dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Since early this summer 
there has been in progress a decline in 
prices for most issues. Bradstreet’s notes 
that the shrinkage, not only for industrial, 
munition, and copper stocks, but for rail- 
roads as well, has been such that the in- 
flation resulting from the speculative boom 
which developed during the first years of 
the war ‘“‘has been largely eliminated.” 
What the course of prices has been that 
paper sets forth in the following table, in 
which are contrasted the high figures 
reached by a number of active represen- 
tative shares in 1915-1916 and those for 
the present year with the low quotations 
touched recently, and closing prices on 
Friday, September 7, when a partial re- 
covery followed: 


High, 
1915-16 1917 


High, Low This —, 
Week Sept.7 


SD. Wilbtidadedctbes eves 111% 107% 9% 9614 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 96 85 6544 6614 4 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul. . 102% 92 624% 62% 
— SO See 156 151% 99% 101% 
EU Sedvagacsescse ec 4554 3434 1934 205% 
Great Northern, pfd.......... 12834 1184 101% 103% 
eee 89 524% 2% 25% 








High, High, Low This Close, 


1915-16 1917 Week Sept.7 
New York Central.... ....... 1035 7434 77 
Northern Pacific.............. 11044 9834 99% 
ce Eee 573, «495% «51% 


10414 80% 821 
9814 8914 


Southern Railway, pfd....... 7014 52 54 





ccc siecccvect yeas 1494 127 1284 
American Smelting. 11234 9014 94% 
American Sugar. ..... 1263, 106 10834 
American Tobacco............ 220 194 9196 
Anaconda Copper............ 87 644 «69 

Baldwin Locomotive.......... 76% 55 583; 
Bethlehem Steel B..... ioe faa Se 10234 104% 
Central Leather... .. -- . 133 101% 78% 82% 
Intern’] Mer. Marine, pfd.. iat cele 12554 95% 8434 863% 
Kennecott Copper. ........... 644 50% 39% 40 

Mexican Petroleum . : 1295g 106% 86 8934 
Studebaker com.............. 195 110% 42 4314 
Tobacco Products............ 5954 805, 68% 723 

United States Steel com. ...... 12934 13634 10444 107% 
U tah 1 Copper Rag elected Me pe 130 118% 9254 975% 


*E ix-dlivi end 114 per cent. 


Bradstreet’s regards the recent downward 
movement as ‘‘an episode in the readjust- 
ment of investment and speculation to war- 
conditions.”” The most immediate cause 
for the early September break was ‘the 
narrowing of the loan market at New 
York and the rise of call-money rates at 
that city to a level which, while not danger- 
ous, served as a warning that the stock- 
market could not count upon any extensive 
borrowing facilities.” Conditions such as 
these ‘“‘naturally produced extensive liqui- 
dation of holdings of stocks in the hands 
of operators, large and small, who had to 
a certain extent depended upon the pos- 
sibility of a financial inflation as a war- 
measure, but who now find that the policy 





STOCK AND BOND MARKET CHANGES SINCE THE AUTUMN OF 1915. 


In the narrow black line of the upper one of the two above diagrams are shown the movements 
of the closing average price of fifty standard stocks for the past two years, twenty-five of the 


stocks being industrials and twenty-five railroads. 


In the shaded line area are shown the move- 


ments of the twenty-five industrials separately from the railroads, while in the white-line area the 


twenty-five railroads are shown separately from the industrials. 


In the lower diagram the aver- 


age movements of bonds are shown, forty listed issues being the basis of the average. 
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| On being 
is Close os h ° ” 
o Furty of the First Fart 
9974 
51% . 
8216 —~ 
we in a smoke monopoly es 
LS } BA ix. 
1088! \ 
0% That Complete Citizen, Ben o * 
| Franklin, used to say ‘‘ Drive your > 4 
a business—or your business will y=) J 
, drive you!” A | ge- 
4314 : : . Y f 
Rey I figure it’s the same with a cigar. 1G ' Lye 
954 At least, I’ve found it so. LG 
For years I smoked cigars of 
ward black, narcotic smack, that dimmed 
just- my eyes and put fur on my tongue. =i 
ht My nerves, too, registeredanS$.O.8. x 
“the “Oho,”’ thought I, ‘‘a smoke Ly", 
New : ” 
‘aye monopoly,—in favor of the smoke. Vf | 
— To remedy matters, I tried a | 
end ROBERT BURNS.  Forthwith 
h as I stepped into my rightful place, ' | 
iqui- as master of the situation. ccean tut ft lily y 
ands . ° ° e chee pdt ro iyi ili] ww uns i ; 
d to The point is this—J dominate “!!) ti '}utiny cee ( 
os- . . TAMERS KALI DENTNILUC api tH 
= the smoking hour, instead of my <3 yy 
olicy cigar. Good ROBERT BURNS sak 
| plays a second fiddle to my first. 
oa We have a perfect understanding. This is 
3 it: that Iam not to cut down on the number 
j of cigars—but keep to mi/d ones—ROBERT 
{110 BURNS. 
4 * o* * 
= Listen, Man-who-likes-cigars! Mildness 
j can be mixed with goodness to make a palat- 
7 able cigar. Precisely, that is what the makers 
s of prime ROBERT BURNS have done! 
i How did they do it? , ith i 
The dnd and the curing explain it. EE... : YY 1)" ine 
a ROBERT BURNS’ Havana filler gives eee MET TTP yl ii\\ / yj Wk 
- him fine flavor. Our own special curing Sian TY 4 i FZk 
S gives that Havana rare mildness. The - Vf 7 Px 
a neutral Sumatra wrapper /e/ps that mildness. Q Af 
So ROBERT BURNS goes on, convert- 
} ing men from feaviness to mildness. So grows 
90 his circle of friends, who smile as they say 
89 of good ROBERT BURNS—“‘even better 
| 88 today than ever before!’’ 
ed Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
H vad of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price Se straight. 
185 
+] 
7 
{183 
1 g2 AZ * 
i cigar INU 
mn BOBBIE 35€ straight ROBT BURNS 
the mvincible 
GENERAL CIGAR CO., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City (Exact Size ) 
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Over 100 
Universities 
Colleges, etc., 
use it as a 
text in teach- 
ing personal 

hygiene. 











coming semester.” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


says: “A volume, the scien- 
tife accuracy of which is 
vouched for by William J. 
Mayo, M.D., ex-President of 
the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Alexander Graham 
Bell, M.D., Board of Scientific 
Directors, Eugenics Record 
Office; Major-Gen. William C. 
Gorgas, and about ninety 
other men reno in the 
fields of medicine, surgery. 
bacteriology, industrial 
hygiene, etc., may well be 
accepted as the most authori- 
tative epitome thus far avail- 
able in the great but hitherto 
neglected realm of individual 
hygiene.” 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 





One of America’s Strongest Home Defense Weapons 
A great army is now fighting on American soil. It is steadily driving before it the 
insidious hosts of hurry, worry, wear and tear, of fear, nervousness, degeneracy and disease. 
Its object is to war on every enemy of the public health, to revitalize the nation, to: 
stiffen every American backbone, to clear every brain for the day’s work, to brighten 
every eye, to bring new energy, health and zest to every man in every task. 


It is fighting—fighting hard—for the nation’s health 


Great men organized this tremendous force and sent it on its way, and 100,000 wide- 
awake Americans have put it to work in their lives. 

Major-General William C. Gorgas, U.S. A.; Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, U.S. Public 
Health Service; Wm. J. Mayo, M.D., ex-Pres. Am. Med. Ass’n; John F. Anderson, Director 
U.S. Gov’t Hygienic Laboratory; Russell H. Chittenden; William H. Welch; Alexander 
Graham Bell; Wm. H. Taft; Luther H. Gulick; Ambassador Page; Harvey W. Wiley; 
Dudley A. Sargent; Irving Fisher'of Yale; Eugene Lyman Fisk, and many others com- 
bined their special knowledge and enthusiastic energies in the preparation of 


HOW TO LIVE 


The Nation’s Foremost Book of Health 


This book was prepared under the auspices of the Hygiene Reference Board of The Life 
Extension Institute of which the above eminent men are members. 


ALMOST 100,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 


It is bringing renewed vigor, poise and power into the lives of College 
Professors, Business Executives, Lawyers, Clerks, Soldiers, Mothers, Farmers, 
Householders, Physicians, Salesmen, Stenographers, Students—everybody, 
in every walk of life. Big business houses, including U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, Sherwin-Williams Co., American Rolling Mill Company, 
and many others, are buying it in quantities for their employees. 


This Book Tells You How to Keep Well i al 


How to Avoid Colds 

Danger of Hasty Eating 
What to Eat and How 
Eating to Get Fat 

Eating to Get Thin 

Hygiene in the Home 
Outdoor Living and Sleeping 
How to Cure Constipation Without Drugs ! Blood Pressure 


State Boards of Health Recommend It 


The State Boards of Health of Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and New 
York éndorse and recommend it. 

& copy was purchased for every official of the Pennsylvania State Board of Health. 

Dr. A. T. McCormack, Secretary of the Board of Health of the State of Kentucky, read 
it and then immediately ordered 12 more copies for some friends. When a member of such 
a responsible body does this you can appreciate how valuable the book must be. 


One Man Ordered Two Thousand Copies 
Prof. Robert T. Legge, Department of Hygiene, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.: 
“I have adopted it asa text-book for my freshman classes next semester, and have placed 
an order with our cooperative store to have on hand at least one thousand copies for the 
Another thousand copies were ordered for the second semester. 
One Newspaper Orders Five Thousand Copies 
The Oregon Journal, of Portland, recently bought 5,000 copies for distribution among its patrons. 
Chautauqua Institution is Using 7,000 Copies 


in its reading course for 1917-18. 


Your Money Will Be Refunded 


We shall return your 
money immediately— 
and no questions 
asked—if you do not 
wish to keep the 
book after inspec- 
tion. This book is 
endorsed by the 
Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Asso- 
ciation and many 
others. Sign and 
send the coupon here- 
with. $1.12 isthe 
price in full, includ- 
ing delivery. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York City 


ALMOST 


100,000 








Some of 
the Topics: 
Constipation 
ir ths 
Alcohol—Its effect 
on heart, kid- 
neys, weight, 
morals, brain, 
nerves, off- 


Hardening of the Arteries 
Deep Breathing and Exercise 
Curing Acid in the Blood 
How to Cure Insomnia 
Treatment for Nervousness 
Rules for Good Health 
Effects of Alcohol—Tobacco 
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4 Examination Order Form—-HOW TO LIVE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
(L.D, 9-22-17) 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose $1.12 for which send me your new book, HOW 
| TO LIVE. Iflam not satisfied with it, gies return it 


within ten days and you will refund what I have paid, and 
| I shall owe you nothing. 


es dc nsame thas pudadccsscssdebdedbendbenacnati 


EOE a aE Di. ccessasninaga 








of the United States Government is de- 
eidedly against anything of that char- 
acter.”” Another element in the situation 
was ‘‘the continued absence of purchasing 
power.” This, according to general opin- 
ion in Wall Street, had resulted from un- 
certainty about price-fixing for steel, 
copper, ete., and its effects, and about the 
extent of the excess- profits taxation to 
which corporations were to be subjected. 
It had been matter for comment since the 
depression set in steadily that the lowering 
of prices for securities ‘‘failed to attract 
much of the bargain-hunting buying by 
the public which usually makes itself felt 
under such conditions.” To all appear- 
ances there had been ‘‘a general disposition 
on the part of the public to wait for the 
solution of the various important questions 
involved in the financial measures which 
are still being evolved in Congress.” This 
absence of support gave the stock-market 
during the first week in September ‘‘an 
appearance of extreme instability, the 
melting of prices being only checked by 
the covering of short contracts put out by 
the rather numerous operators on the 
bear side.” To all appearances, market 
quotations were in many cases ‘‘below the 
intrinsic investment values of securities, 
even after allowing for heavy war-taxation 
on profits.” 


INCREASING DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS. 
BANKS 


In proof that deposits in the savings- 
banks of New York State continue to grow, 
Bradstreet’s finds that on July 1 these in- 
stitutions held the large total of $1,991;- 
469,146. The sum of $503,048,944 had 
been deposited during the twelve months 
ending on July 1. That sum was “the 
largest amount of deposits ever made in 
one year.” At the same time ‘‘with- 
drawals expanded considerably, $465,850,- 
758 having been taken out during the 
fiscal year.’” The margin of deposits over 
withdrawals, $37,198,000, was, however, 
‘‘uncommonly large.”” One might say that 
the total as indicating record deposits 
was not remarkable when it is considered 
that prosperity has greatly enlarged pay- 
rolls, while employment has absorbed 
available labor which was worked at 
continuous pressure; but it is to be 
remembered that savings-banks have had 
‘“‘a strong competitor in the Federal 
Postal Savings-Banks,’’ while the large 
withdrawals in the face of good times 
‘‘were probably due to subscriptions to 
the Liberty Loan, and in part to with- 
drawals by foreigners who became con- 
cerned when the United States declared 
war against Germany.’’ After all these 
considerations, Bradstreet’s concluded that 
the withdrawals relative to deposits ‘‘cut 
but a moderate figure, clearly indicating 
that good times are more potent in raising 
deposits than are passing waves of concern 
in increasing withdrawals.’’ The writer 
adds other interesting data: 


‘‘Deposits during the fiscal year 1917 in- 
creased 12 per cent. over those of 1916, and 
withdrawals expanded 10 per cent. In 
1915, 1914, and 1908 withdrawals exceeded 
deposits, the outbreak of the European 
War having been responsible for this mani- 
festation in the more immediate years, 
while the depression of 1907, the effects 
of which were carried over into 1908, ex- 
plains light deposits and large withdrawals 
in that year. 

‘Under the influences of excellent em- 
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ployment, negligible emigration, and the 
practise of sane economy, sayings-ba 
deposits may well be expected to grow. 
Here it is interesting to note that in the 
ten-year period, 1894-1903, resources of 
New York State’s savings-banks increased 
69 per cent., and in the succeeding decade 
they expanded 55 per cent. Add to the 
figures of savings-bank deposits the steady 
growth in life insurance, the falling off 
noted last year in loans made on such poli- 
cies, the enlarged savings reflected in the 
combined reports of building and loan 
associations, and the magnificent response 
of the ‘average’ man in the street to the 
last Liberty Loan, and one can readily 
appreciate that our people are far from 
lacking in thrift. This table gives the 
figures for deposits and withdrawals during 
the past ten fiscal years: 


Sum Deposited Withdrawals 
BES 2s cap p hinn cad ae dup $503,048,944 $465,850,758 
Ds Sop yeneesee : 448,017,922 420,895,728 
1915.. sled hth ges e Ce a 433,117,019 
eS ee 453,312,486 
eae 441,486,578 436,148,021 « 
i. ccase sears 6500 422,920,291 414,041,135 
a 419,323,550 406,249,772 
Pee oe 405,176,261 377,028,477 
eee veer 375,598,505 360,932,917 
inn cssteetyenrense saves 364,341,573 430,541,716 


“The following table gives practically all 
of the facts for a four-year period: 







July 1,1917 July 1, 1916 

MUPCEB. oo eececseeess $2,172,916,414 $2,053,171,981 

roy eee “a Fee seve, $1,991,469,146 $1,883,242,203 
Surplus on par value of stocks 

and bonds............++- ‘: $201,619,592 $168,986,926 
§ market value of stocks 

as elegy ll ele n $179,274,939  $189,194,044 
No. of open accounts.......... 3,452,11 3,335,538 
No. of accounts opened or re- 

OPEMO. oc cccccescccccceses 638,47 587,140 
No. of accounts closed. 521,904 454,261 
Sum deposited....... $503,048,944 $446,017,922 
Sum withdrawn. . $465,850,758  $420,895,728 
Interest... .cvcceces $71,022,361 $66,610,020 

1916 1914 
Total resources.........+..++: $1,930,596,230 $1,912,023,874 
Due depositors..........++.+ $1,791,524,601 $1,773,213,398 . 
Surplus on par value of stocks 

and homds....3......ccssee $176,893,415  $164,127,574 
Surplus market value of stoc 

ee Se $138,020,085 $137,921,822 
No. of open accounts......... 3,202,659 3,181,248 
No. of accounts cpened or re- 

aaa raep ines se 499,740 562,646 
No. of accounts closed......... 477,667 500,619 
Sum deposited.............+. $387,072,851 $440,322,844 
Sum withdrawn.............. $433,117,019  $453,312,486 
es ae a $64,639,705 $61,610,498 


“Figures regarding resources, total de- 
posits, and interest are given in the follow- 
ing table, which affords comparisons for 
twenty-four years: 


July 1 Resources Deposits Interest 
1917... $2,172,916,414 $1,991,469,146 $71,022,361 
1916. 2,053,171,981 1,883,242,203 66,610,020 
1915. 1,930,596,230 1,791,524,601 64,639,705 
1914. . 1,912,023,874 » 1,773,213,398 61,610,498 
1913. . 1,903,321,514 1,725,607,297 59,723,890 
1912... 1,827,507,287 1,660,564,190 57,629,833 
1911...  1,751,859,001 1,594,224,557 55,643,262 
1910... 1,676,416,322 1,526,935,581 53,828,625 
1909. 1,587 927,555 1,444,974,860 52,087,290 
1908. 1,516,505,210 1,378,232,779 50,424,464 
1907. 1,490,760,675 1,394,296,034 48,940,903 
1906. . . 1,444,444,492 1,335,093,053 44,725,760 
1905, 1,367,692,595 1,252,928,300 41,748,445 
1904. 1,275,189,168 1,166,091,444 38,076,168 
1903. 1,221,425,002 1,112,418,552 35,942,167 
1902. . 1,167,683,337 1,051,689,186 34,189,610 
1901. 1,105,076,764 987,621,808 32,606,746 
1900. 1,037 ,869,160 922,081,596 30,388,274 
1899. 968,978,167 858,443,277 28,485,173 
1898... 889,250,317 787,212,476 27,351,276 
1897... 839,671,900 741,474,845 25,881,032 
1896. . 806,751,427 715,082,899 24,958,727 
1895... 762,511,230 669,266,016 23,394,269 
1894, .. 721,547,892 630,944,149 22,386,365 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN BONDS 


A form of security until recently un- 
known in America has made its appear- 
ance on the investment market under the 
name of Federal Farm-Loan Bonds. As 
explained in a statement received from 
Frank R. Wilson of the Treasury Depart-* 
iaent, Federal Farm-Loan Bonds, which 
are issued under the regulation of the United 
States Government, have as the security 
behind them the massed first farm- 
















Beyond the shadow 
ofa doubt — its a Gem: 
"THE choice of men in every branch of the service—the same 
price, the same number of blades, and better than ever— 
our contribution to the boys who fight for Uncle Sam. The 
Gem Damaskeene Razor promotes fitness and effi- 
ciency—your kit will be incomplete without it. 


Outfit includes razor complete, 
*] 00 with Seven Gem Damaskeene “ 


=== Blades, shaving and stropping 
GEM _ J)AMASKEEN BLADES 











Separate Set Gem Blades—7 for 35c. 
Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 














handles, in handsome case. 
E. RAZOR 



















FAMOUS PAINTINGS = 


cent volumes 
Sma, Reproduced in Beautiful Colors 


issued in co- 
operation 
with Cassell & 
: Company, the 
famous fine art publishers of London, containing large and 
beautiful reproductions of the masterpieces of British and 
European Galleries. Introduction and descriptive notes 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. An elaborate work for homes of 
tone and refinement. This is not a cheap collection of 


i loose pictures, buta real LIBRARY of ART! The pub- 
15 lishers have chosen only such recognized pictures as 
ins. on have not formerly been available in popular format. 
TWO LARGE, HANDSOME ° . * 
Volumes contamme beautiful Reproductions in Color--Mounted 





It places a gallery of the world’s most beauti- 


Some 

dl ful and impressive paintings right in your own 
Includ home for casual perusal or ready reference. They 
Azsher are beautifully printed ‘in the colors of the original 














Bompard on canvas surface paper specially selected because of its power to 
a convey the chiaroscuro of the original, and mounted_on heavy: white 

rett Romney art board. 
Brown aia ; 

avin Rosetti A Real Art Library for the Home 

. U ns . , 
ns yy i Sadler The separate text pages of 
Constable J Isracls | Sargent Ate accompanninn cach | MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
‘orot Landseer Stanley c M < “ x 
Correggio Latoar Steen jane « o gad Se — 9 4 Sign and Send This Coupon To-day 

rome awrence x j "UN y S 4 

~ A Stone graphical sketch of each FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
Ao na Sadie painter make the work par- Send me, on approval, carriage charges paid, the 
Duverger Leighton Titian ticularly unique, valuable, By es of Famous Paintings. 1 enclose 
Fragonard Lucas Troyon and desirable. See our send a Sanam: uh ‘thoreather wmtii 915.00 
. ‘ “ ry)? . ol v 

Gail ial me . Tuke oe al ; On-Approval in all have been paid, completing the purchase. 
ee Tt tacae otter outlined in coupon § If!donot want the books, Iwill return themwith- 
roel Morland Velasquez herewith. $7.50 per vol- inten days at your expense, you will refund the 
Guthrie Morille Walker ume, $75.00per set, payable money I have paid, and I will owe Sad acthing. 
Hols Peacock Waller in easy instalments, 

enner embrandt Watts 
Holbein Reni Webster Funk & Wagnalls Company 

y eynolds Whistler - urth 
Hook Riviere Zorn 354-00 Fo Ave., New York City... ia ‘ 
— ee eee 


































BN BNO EN 
WHEN IN 
CHICAGO 


IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO LIVE AT THE 
STRATFORD HOTEL— 
ON THE LAKE FRONT 


A HIS famous hotel 
i), “a is located on Mich- 
(a) JEG igan and Jackson 
Ret Boulevards, over- 
lookin3,Grant Park and the 
lake, an ideal hotel site. 


Everything, radiates 
from this center—the finan- 
cial, wholesale and retail 
districts, the clubs, thea- 
tres and other points of 
interest. 


Michigan Boulevard is 
the great parade street of 
the West. Chicago life cen- 
ters there. 


Because of the asphalt- 
paved boulevards and re- 
stricted traffic, there is less 
noise. No street cars pass. 

For $1.50 per day and 
up you may have all The 
Stratford Hotel advantages. 

Our free Chicago Guide, 
with map and pictures, 
4 will be mailed on request. 

74 @ Write for your copy today. 
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mortgages taken by the twelve Federal 
Land- Banks operating under the new 
Federal Farm-Loan Act. It appears that 
already bond-houses have contracted to 
take $30,000,000 of these securities and 
that it is expected that the Federal Farm- 
Loan Board in Washington will authorize 
the issuance of from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 of -these securities within the 
coming year. Being instrumentalities of 
the Gevernment these bonds are free of all 
forms of taxation. They bear 414 per cent. 
interest and are selling* at 101%, which 
means a net return of 44% for a five-year 
period, or 4.45 for a 20-year bond. Sécuri- 
ties of this sort have long been known ip 
European countries, where rural - credits 
institutions have been making loans to 
farmers and issuing bonds based upon the 
assembled land security. Mr. Wilson’s 
statement says further: 

“The twelve Federal Land - Banks, 
created under the Federal Farm - Loan 
Act, have been provided with original 
eapital stock of $750,000 each, or a total 
of $9,000,000. Practically all of this stock 
was purchased by the Government, very 
little going into private hands. Under the 
law these banks are permitted tolend twenty 
times their capital, the additional money 
for lending being procured by the sale of 
bonds issued against farm-mortgages taken. 
When a Federal Land-Bank lends $50,000 
and takes $50,000 of first mortgages, it is 
permitted, with authority of the Federal 
Farm-Loan Board, to issue against these 


mortgages $50,000 of 41% per cent. bonds | 


to be sold to investors. Each farmer who 
borrows from a Federal Land-Bank invests 
in stock of that bank 5 per cent. of the 
amount of his loan. This provides a con- 
stant inerease of capital in the same pro- 
portion as the loans increase. A Federal 
Land-Bank, therefore, may keep on selling 
bonds just as long as it has first farm- 
mortgages to secure them. 

‘Loans under the Federal Farm-Loan 
Act are limited to 50 per cent. of the 
appraised value of the land plus 20 per 
cent. of the appraised value of the per- 
manent insured improvements. The basic 
security for Federal Farm-Loan Bonds is, 


therefore, farm-land appraised at twice the’ 


face of the bonds. Each loan must be 
guaranteed by the Farm-Loan Association 
of which the borrower is a member. But 
to make the bonds doubly sure the law 
provides that each one of the twelve 
Federal Land-Banks shall be liable for the 
bonds issued by any of the banks, thus 
putting all of the mortgages of all of the 
Federal Land-Banks, together with the 
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capital stock of all the banks, including the 
stock represented by the 5 per cent. pur- 
chases of -all the borrowers, behind the 
bonds issued by any one of the banks. 
“These bonds, as stated before, are 
exempt from taxation. They may be pur- 
chased by banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. They are acceptable at par to 
secure postal-savings deposits. They are 
lawful investments for all fiduciary and 
trust funds, and security for all deposits 
under the jurisdiction and control of the 
Federal Government. In a majority of 
States they are lawful investments, under 
the laws of the States, for the funds of 
savings-banks, insuranee companies, guar- 
dians, and trustees. They are engraved 
by the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and protected from counter- 
feiting by the secret service. They are 
issued for twenty years, but are redeemable 
at par and accrued interest on any interest 
date after five years from the date of issue. 
The denominations are $1,000, $500, $100, 
$50, and $25. The interest is payable semi- 
annually, May 1 and November 1, at any 


- Federal Land-Bank or any Federal Reserve 


Bank. 

“Each bond contains, on its face, a 
certificate bearing the signature of the 
Farm-Loan Commissioner, that it is issued 
under the authority of the Farm-Loan Act, 
is legal and, regular in all respects; that it 
is not taxable by National, State, municipal, 
nor local authority; that it is issued against 
collateral of United States Government 
bonds, or indorsed first mortgages on farm- 
lands at least equal in amount to the 
bonds issued, and that all Federal Land- 
Banks are liable for the payment of each 
bond. These bonds are in coupon form, 
exchangeable for registered bonds which, 
in turn, are reexchangeable for coupon 
bonds.”’ 





When Jeopardy Left.—-‘‘ We once had a 
servant-girl whom we nicknamed ‘Jeopardy’ 
because she could not be prevented from 
pouring kerosene dire¢tly from the can 
upon a lighted fire. One day Jeopardy 
left us very suddenly, and she never came 
back. We were sorry she left, as Jeopardy 
was a good girl. It developed that she 
had chanced to find a fifty-pound ease of 
dynamite-sticks in the wood-shed, which 
she had been using to start the fire in the 
kitchen stove. Sometimes dynamite will 
work all right for such a purpose, but it is 
notional stuff and can not be depended 
upon merely to burn. It was during one 
of those intervals that Jeopardy went.” — 
Hudson Mazim’s “Dynamite stories.” 
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On One of the Finest 
Residential Avenues of 


Artistically decorated, 


by steam and lighted by electricity. 


ticulars inay be had by applying to— 





REAL ESTATE 





MONTCLAIR 


is situated the attractive residence shown in the above illustration. 

magnificent vista embracing Manhattan and the picturesque Palisades unfolds itself to the naked eye. 

THE RESIDENCE contains 20 rooms, 4 bathrooms, 2 large sleeping-porches and solarium. 
dd 








From its broad verandas a 


Heated 


THE GROUNDS comprising a frontage of 148 feet are laid out in handsome lawns with borders of attrac- 
tiveshrubbery. Agaragewith chauffeur’ squartersand full-size tennis-court are features of theproperty. 
TO A QUICK PURCHASER this property may be had at a low figure on reasonable terms. 


Full par- 


F.M. CRAWLEY & BROS., Real Estate Brokers, Montclair, N.J. 








HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN 
A REAL OPPORTUNITY 

FOR SALESMEN 
Manufacturer of office specialty, heavily ad- 
vertised for 16 years, with nation-wide and 
international market, has perfected important 
new features in product and needs additional 
salesmen. Intelligent, capable men, am- 
bitious to earn unusually large income, should 
communicate with this house through me. 

| S. H. HANFORD, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





| Cutler Building, 

GREAT opportunity. Perpetual income from 
| renewals. Sell new Accident & Sickness Policy 
for $10 yearly. $5,000 Death. Weekly bene- 
fit $25. Half policy $6 yearly. Big commis- 
sions. Underwriters, Dept. D, Newark, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD offer 
f 














Enjoy lite and make money growing oranges, 
grapefruit, avocados, vegetables, field crops, 
in famous Manatee Co., Fla. Lands splend- 
idlylocated offered. reasonably by owner. E.N. 
Reasoner, Royal-Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Fla. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyexs who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised Free. We assist 
inventors to sell their inventions. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 

R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO. 
Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Experts. 

721-729 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 














j you the opportunity to establish busi 0 
| your own in which others earn up to $6,000 
ayear. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual 
Instruction Equipment to schools and libra- 
| ries. Only educated men with _<—— cash 
deposit guarantee required. nderwood & 
| Underwood, Dept. C, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
| his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
| children for their benefit. 


| 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. . B. OWEN, 
45 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 


HIGH-VALUE PATENTS-the ONLY kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. 
Send 8c. re for new k of Extraor- 
dinary Interest to Inventors. R.S, & A. B. 
LACEY, 57 Barrister Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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ding the 
nt. pare THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
_ EASY CHAIR 
re, are 
be pur- In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
Reserve use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
par to is consulted as arbiter. 
hey are Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
be will be taken of anonymous communications. 
ry and 
deposits chs ganar: 
| of the The LEXICOGRAPHER thanks several corre- 
rity of spondents for the information that “‘the perpen- 
5, under dicular pronoun is the pronoun of the first person, 
unds of singular number—I."" 
8, guar- A Correspondent, himself sident of All ve 0 the 
ngraved d as por meee self a resident of Albe- A 7 . ‘ - 
wi marle County, Va., and the town of Charlottes- <aet NG ex: 
rt Vv 4 be yd ge Bygone and whose pe 

also liv there and were intimately associated 
ade with Thomas Jefferson, writes: “I do not know Break up the stumps 
° six cultivated people in Albemarle County or e 
— Charlottesville who pronounce Monticello in any W ith Fa rm Pow d er 
), $100 other way than that in which Mr. Jefferson er te b. Bieut i Meetie Gens ‘d of it is jus 
44 pi pronounced it, i.e., after the Italian manner— pu Stump 1s hard to handle. Getting rid of it 1s Just 
poe * Montitshello’.”” as big a job as the pulling. Blast it out and you can carry 
vel 3 ee ae it away like Repo : ve stump pulling machines are 

first word is sometimes erroneously spelled forage— too expensive and unwieldy,’’ says U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 
face, a is a form of book-decoration which has been No, 150. Use 
of the traced back to the days of Henry VII. (1485-1509) 

3; issued of England. It owes its origin to the time when A t las Far 77 Powde 

an Act, books bore no titles on their backs and before Pine Savin Exo 

that it the upright position of setting books on shelves THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 

nicipal, was adopted. Then books were laid on their The Original Farm Powder 

against sides with the edges outward. On the front and save money,time andlabor. Atlas Farm Powder is made 

rnment edges, or fore-edges, lettering, devices, and de- Punch a hole clue the stump, _ especially for farm use. It is 

n farm- signs of all kinds were put. Cyril Davenport load, fire, and the job is done! the cheapest farm hand for 
to the is authority for the statement that ‘‘edge dec- The shattered roots come out blasting stumps and boulders, 
Land- oration of some sort seems to have been done free of earth, the soil is loosened digging ditches and many 

of each from the tenth century" (see “The Book: Its for yards around—ideal for other kinds of work. Sold by 

. form, History and Development,” p. 143). In Queen crops. doen dani nae ) 
which, Elizabeth's time book-edges were gilded and eee <5 pes 

coupon designs were impressed on the gilt with binding Send for “Better Farming’” Book— FREE 

tools. This style of decoration was called “Better Farming”’ (illustrated) tells how you can K COUPON | 

gauffring. Sometimes colors were added,to the gold. rea oe ek ee f — — 

Before the end of the seventeenth century paint- and how Atlas Farm Dewdir sepiedes moendine ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
had a ing on the gilt edges was introduced but this was labor. Sent free for Coupon. Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
ypardy’ done while the book lay open, thus allowing wider ATLAS POWDER COMPANY a ae rv ~ use of explosives for the 
d from space for the decoration. But when the painting 2 ib purpose betore which 4 mark Jf, L.D.-1 
le ean was done and the book closed the design dis- ——— crap peasy wn Del. a Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
opardy | appeared and only the gilding on the fore-edge en ee, ermingham, Boston, Chicare, Mough- [| Benlder Blasting | "| Diteh Digging 
r came was seen. This style of book-decoration was New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
opardy revived at the end of the eighteenth century and . Name__ 

a embraced heraldic devices which were also em- Bs 

at she bossed on the sides of the books. In the eighties of —— RERPRSORES ep 
case of the last century fore-edge painting took on a new 

whieh lease of life and pastoral and hunting scenes, 

in the country life, and panoramic views, etc., were in- 

te will troduced, some very fine work of this kind being 

ut it is done by William Lukes, Jr., of the Royal Society of Y, Wi d SI d 
scaled | British Artiste. our Window Shades 
ng one “B. A. W.,” Leupp, Ariz.—‘Please tell me Your window shades have to work hard, Think 
nt.”— ohewt the posse ieee Be Supeeiien, meant. of the endless strain thatis put on your window 
: name. Is there a Christian name from the noun shades, Think of the dozens of times every day 

*October'?”’ that they are raised and lowered. Think what 
ie (1) “Honora” is derived from the Latin | |B it means to you in actual money saved to find 
‘ “honor,” or “honos” meaning “honor.” In Pe aN a shade cloth that resists wear—that rolls eveii- 
- later Rome “ Honor”’ was a deity, but no classical 4 hi } ly and smoothly—that is fadeproof—and that 

names were formed from him. “ Honorius”’ a does not crack, tear or ravel. That is what you 
sain appears first as one of the appellations of the es when ge your "= 7: aimee or 
d crops Spanish father of the Great Theodosius; it was ouaguen (Shoo-A-Gen) Shade Cloth. 

splend- borne also by his imbecile grandson, the last of the 0. ] 

—y genuine Roman emperors, and by a niece, Justa swego or C louaguen 
=< Grata Honoria, who dishonored all her names, in- 

— s vited Attila, the only king of the Huns, except Shade Cloth 

nts and Raipinn, he Sus Ba eee S Snee, Dae ® Either of these shade cloths will give you won- 

Vanted; savage and a heathen, to marry her, and sent him derful service. They are both made under ex- 

ons a ring as a vledge of her faith. The name survives clusive process by the Oswego Shade Cloth 

peauee in variant forms in countries where the Romans Company. Ask your dealer to mount these 

rictor J. ruled. Honorine prevails” in France and Ger- shade cloths on Hartshorn Rollers. Only the 
Ninth, many. Honorine was a Neustrian maiden, slain finest fabrics—firmbodied, pliable and long- 

ie a in a Danish invasion, and regarded as a martyr. wearing—are used in making these shades. 

a A relic of Honorius is found in the Welsh Ynyr, They are exquisitely tinted in a wide variety of 

ectrical and one of Honoria in the Irish Onora, Honor, or mellow colorinas 

ing, in popular usage Norah. The Russians have it in = gs. - 

» D.C. the masculine as Gonorij, and the Lithuanians, in Send poday for, Fate Cont, ant Mermenions Decora- 
sare the feminine as Arri. There were two Gallic ts nn ahs A ~ a po pom ty 

ton bishops named Honoratus, whence the French grap yout suraure, Fractionsy everviung as 7 

your Honoré. In the beginning of last century, and Aisa Vanlihior = Ade es — ane ne a wis - Be 

i for some years before, the name Honoria was re- ends daa 

one vived and became common among English people STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
caniait of quality. (2) The nearest Christian names to SHADE ROLLER 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

xtraor- “October ”’ are ‘Octavius ” for men, and ‘‘Octavia” 

3 £& for women. 
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Uncle Sam Knows the Real Answer: 


How Many Hides N OT EN OUGH ! 


pr REOWS Save Leather for Soldiers 


To make America’s hide supply go as far as possible, 
hides are being split into five or more thin sheets; but even this 
saving scheme fails to meet the requirements for soldiers’ shoes, 
harness, equipment, ship upholstery, factory needs, etc., chiefly 
because too much hide leather is used by the public. in places 
where high grade leather substitutes will serve as well or better. 


Uncle Sam Has Set the Pace 


; The new U. S. motor trucks and ambulances will be uphol- 
Automobile . ° 
Tops and stered in leather substitutes. 
Upholstery oe aged 
oars For several years the standard for book binding in the 
Government Printery has been Du Pont Fabrikoid. 
The upholstery specifications for the new Merchant Marine 
call for 


For Boat 
Cushions 


an 
Upholstery 
REG U 5. PAT. OFF. 


Craftsman Quality 


What Uncle Sam has found by experience and tests good 
enough for the Government’s severe requirements should be 
good enough for every loyal American. , 


How You Can Help 


sf If you are a manufacturer using leather, probably part or 

Furniture all of your requirements can be met by some grade of Fabrikoid. 

Upholstery While not feasible for every use of leather, the illustrations 
herewith show its wide range of utility. 

If you use leather in your home for any purpose, try the 
proper grade of Fabrikoid instead. 

When buying an automobile, boat or piece of furniture 

For Bags. | prefer Fabrikoid upholstery. Help the manufacturer conserve 
Suitcases leather by patronizing those who use good leather substitutes 
like Fabrikoid. 

Every hide displaced by a good substitute helps supply our 
armies with shoes, our farms with harness and our factories 
with belting—it helps win the war. 

. Manufacturers! write us your requirements and let us co- 
waaing, operate with you. 

. Americans everywhere! write for samples and names of 

Bren sll manufacturers of the article you want who use Fabrikoid and 

Novelties, of stores near you selling it by the yard. 


~~ DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPAN 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 


Factories at 


Newburgh, N. Y. Elizabeth, N. J. Fairfield, Conn. Toronto, Ont. 
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